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Indlgnor  gnSnqtuun  reprebendl,  non  quia 
CSompnsltiL04,  aiepideve  patetur,  sed  quln  nnpor. 

Hos.  1  Ep.  il.  7A. 

I  loM  wj  pAtianoe,  and  I  own  It  too, 

When  #crks  are  censar'd,  not  as  bad,  bnt  new. 

TuE&E  is  DoCLuig  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the 
abhorrence  of  enr7  and  detraction.  This  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poeto  than  among  any  other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  those  who 
are  conyemant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not 
mcoeed«>d  in  it,  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.  For 
nince  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fel- 
low-writers, they  must  endeavour  to  sink  it  to  their  own  pitch, 
if  they  would  still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age,  lived 
together  in  so  good  an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  another 
with  so  much  generosity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
lustre  from  his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having 
lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
seTf  been  the  sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  I  believe  he  will 
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bo  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Propertiu?, 

■ 

Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Bavius  and 
Maevius  were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet,  without 
attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of 
poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraction,  with  which  he  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  world :  but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  iugeuuity,  according  to  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  FletcherV 
works  1 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  J  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kinjrs,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed 
among  the  best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature" 
into  a  very  fine  poem,  I  mean  '  The  Art  of  Criticism,'  which  was 

"  Soine  Sftrohn  of  this  nature.  If, -by  .s^roA-'S  of  thin  ii>ifurf,\\fi  inoajit 
strokes  of  j)erBonal  delra(!tion,  it  is  certain  llisit  we  now  pt-n-eive  no  siu-h 
strokes  'u\  the  Art  of  Criticisni.  liut,  1  su|)j)(>se  that,  somh*  //."//' r«i/  ri'tl«'C- 
tions  irvthat  poem  were  un«lt'r«to«>d,  at  tlie  lime  of  its  puhlicalicin.  to  be 
particular  nmX  pt  rsointt ;  or.  the  farnhmr  and  irentleness  of  Mr.  AiMi.son*i 
tHmjier,  nii»,'iit  take  ollcnee  i\t  (j' ucral  ^ati^e,  when  exi)re.-8ed  wiili  a  cer- 
tain force. — 11. 

And  yet  some  of  Addi^onV  coinnieiitators,    and    llurd  urnonL,'  tlieni,  love 

to  find  out  jiersonal  alhisions  in  many  of  Iiis  own  writin:^^  ;  and  Slt>ole  ex 

presaly  tells  us,  that  lie  lias  more  than  once  taken  upon  hinisclf  the  }»lam6 

which  would  have  fallen  upon  Addison,  if  all  ihe  papers  in  tlu^  Tatler,  Ac, 

had  teeu  assigned  to  their  real  anthor.      V.  vol.  i.  p.  '27  i. — G. 
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published  some  months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind  J 
The  obflervations  follow  one  another  like  those  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  would  have 
been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.  They  are  some  of  them  un- 
common, but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  elegance  ana  perspicuity  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  ^^s  for  those  which  are  the  most  known,  and  the 
isost  received,  they  are  placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illus 
trated  with  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the 
graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted 
with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  soliditjy 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur  Boileau  has 
so  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  Ithat  wit 
and  fine  writing  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable 
tnnTI  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality,  or  in  any  art 
or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have 
little  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
in  more  strong,  more  beautiful^or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  ver^r 
few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  1/ 
his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

*  "I  have. a  further  request,  which  I  must  press  with  earnestness.  My 
boolcseller  is  reprinting  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  to  which  you  have  done 
too  much  honor  in  your  Spectator  of  No.  263.  The  period  in  that  paper 
where  you  say,  *I  have  admitted  some  strokes  of  ill-nature  into  that 
essay/  is  the  only  one  I  would  wish  omitted  of  all  you  liave  written  ;  but 
I  would  not  desire  it  should  be  so,  unless  I  had  the  m«>rit  of  removing 
your  objection.  I  beg  you  but  to  point  out  thoso  strokes  to  me,  and 
you  may  be  aflsured  they  shall  be  treated  without  mercy." — Pope  to  Ad- 
dison, Let  xvi,  Oct  10, 1714.     V.  also  Koaeoe's  Life  of  Pope,  ch.  ii. — G. 
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For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tire- 
some as  the  works  of  those  critics,  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language,  genius,  or  imagination. /If 
the  reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  writ,  he 
may  find  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now  speaking^ 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflections  has 
given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime,  which  he  observes  in  the  seve- 
ral passages  that  occasioned  them ;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that 
our  English  author  has  after  the  same  manner  exemplified  several 
of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  pro- 
duce two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
sipid smoothness  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in  love  with, 
he  has  the  following  verses. 

These  equal  ftyllahles  alone  require, 
Tho*  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  enjoin. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the  expletive  do 
in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a 
beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired 
m  an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  following  lines 
in  the  same  view. 

A  needleis  Alexandrine  ends  the  son^, 

That  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Atud  afterwards, 

Tis  not  enougli  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  niu-t  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  tlio  strain  when  Zrpht^r  gently  blows, 
And  tlie  .sm'ntth  Btrcam  in  xinoo:,\*r  number  fl«»W8; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  sliore, 
The  hoarse^  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar 
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"When  Ajax  strivea,  some  rock's  Taet  weight  to  throw, 
The  tine  too  lahoun^  and  the  words  move  slova  ; 
Kot  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scoors  the  plain, 
FUes  o*er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

The  beautifal  Distich  upon  Ajax  in  the  following  lines,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's  Odyssey.^  It  is  where 
Sisyphus  is  represented  lifting  his  stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no 
fv»oner  carried  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the 
bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the  stone  is  admirably  described 
in  the  numbers  of  these  verses  ;  as  in  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up 
by  several  spondees^  intermixed  with  proper  breathing-plac^*  and 
at  last  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  Dactyls. 

Kal  ii^p  liffv^v  vtirciSoy,  Kparip*  ftXyc'  ^X'^'^'S 

Aooy  fiairrd^oyra  vf Ac^piov  kfuporfp^crtv. 

^Toi  6  fitVf  aierjptirT6fi€yos  X*P^^^  "^^  troaiv  r^, 

hSuaaf  Ayot  £j^c<rice  rorl  \6<pov.  &AV  5r€  fi4Wot 

^Axpow  ivtpfia\4tiyy  r6T*  aicotrrpe^axTKt  Kparauts 

AZtis'  Hvtira  veSovSc  fcvX^vScVo  \aas  &ycu8^f.— L.  IL  598,  Aa 

I  turned  my  eyes,  and  as  I  turn'd  survey'd 
A  monmfal  vision,  the  Si83'^phian  shade : 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone : 
^e  huge  round  stone,  recoiling  with  a  bouqd, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

Pope. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out*  of  Virgil  which  have 
this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers ;  but  I  may  take 
an  occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  shew  several  of  them  which  hav« 
esoaped  the  observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  W9 
have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  naturo, 
and  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  the  essay  on  trans 
lated  verse,  the  essay  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  essay  upon 
criticism.  C. 

*  The  original  edition  read,  •  which  none  of  tlic  critics  Imve  tuken  no. 
tieeoC*    Pot>e^  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  tells  Addison  tlmttlio  same  o^ 
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LftodiB  amore  tamcef  sant  oerU  placala  qua  to 
Ter  pare  locto  potonint  reoroare  libella 

Hob.  £p.  i  lib.  1, 86 

IMITATBD. 

Know,  there  are  rbjmes  which  (fresh  and  fresh  apply *d) 
Will  care  the  arrant'st  pappy  of  his  pride. 

POPI. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  passions ,  is  of  a  re- 
miss and  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its  resolves,  and  languishing  in 
its  executions.  The  use,  therefore  of  the  passions,  is  to  stir  it  up, 
and  put  it  upon  action,  to  awaken  the  understanding,  to  enforce  . 
the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sions in  general,  so  it  is  particularly  of  ambition,  which  pushes 
the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour  and  repu- 
tation to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we 
may  discover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting  this  pas 
sion  in  mankind. 

It  was  necessafy  for  the  world,  that  arts  should  be  invented 
and  improved,  books  written  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  na- 
tions conquered  and  civilized  :  now  since  the  proper  and  genuine 
motives  to  these  and  the  like  great  nctions,  would  only  influence 
virtuous  minds,  there  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of  action  working 
equally  with  all  men.  And  such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a 
desire  of  fame,  by  which  great  endowments  are  not  suff'ered  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  over- 
reached, as  it  were,  and  engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  incli- 
nations in  a  glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.     For  we 

Bervation  wii3  t«»  he  foiiiitl  in  Dionysius  of  Hjilicarnassu^ ;  and  Tickell,  probft 
blv  by  Addison's  direct  i(ni,   drttpped  the  lust  clause. — G. 
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may  farther  observe,  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most 
fired  with  ambition :  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow 
minds  are  the  least  actuated  by  it ;  whether  it  be  that  a  man's 
sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  despair  of  coming  at 
&me,  or  that  he  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  any  good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate  to  his  in- 
terest or  convenience,  or  that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of 
his  soul,  would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  passion  as  would  be 
useless  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abilities  sufficient 
to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Providence 
for  the  most  part  sets  us  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  kind  of 
proportion  in  its  dispensations  towards  us.  If  it  renders  us  per- 
fect in  one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  of  preserving  every  person  from 
being  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualificatious,  than  of  making  any 
single  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

And  among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  accomplished  by  their  own  industry  how  few  are  there  whose 
virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy,  of 
their  beholders  ?*  Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a  noble  and 
a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false 
end  or  intention ;  and  others  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  on  them. 

But  the  more  to  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  observe, 
that  those  are  generally  most  unsuccessful  iu  their  pursuit  after 
fame,  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.     It  is  Sallust's*  re 
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mark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less  he  coveted  glory,  the  more  he 
acquired  it.' 

Men  tal-  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  our  inclinations, 
and  disappo  .<ting  us  in  what  our  hearts  arc  most  set  upon.  When, 
therefore,  they  have  discovered  the  passionate  desire  of  fame  in 
the  ambitious  man,  (as  no.  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  shew 
itself)  they  become  sparing  and  reserved  in  their  commendations 
they  envy  him  the  satisfaction  of  an  applause,  and  look  on  their 
praises  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to  his  person,  than  as  a  tribute 
paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who  are  free  from  this  natural  per- 
verseness  of  temper,  grow  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who 
sets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him  too 
high  in  his  own  imagination,  and  by  consequence  remove  him  to 
a  greater  distance  from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  desire  of  fame  naturally  betrays  the  ambi 
tious  man  into  such  indecencies  as  are  lessening  to  his  reputation. 
Ho  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away  in 
private,  lest  his  deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of 
the  world,  or  receive  any  disadvantage  from  the  reports  which 
others  make  of  them.  This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts 
and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  betrays  him  into  vain  fantastic 
recitals  of  his  own  performances ;  his  discourse  generally  leans 
one  way,  and  whatever  is  the  subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either 
to  the  detracting  from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himserf  Vanity 
is  the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  him 
to  the  secret  scorn  and  derision  of  those  he  converses  with,  and 
ruins  the  cluiractcr  he  is  so  industrious  to  advance  by  it.  Fc : 
though  his  aetit>ns  are  never  so  glorious,  they  lovse  their  lustre 
when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand; 
and  as  tlie  world  is  more  apt  to  lind  fault  than  to  commend,  the 
b»^a>*t  \\\\\  probably  bo  censured  when  the  great  action  that 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

•  1V11   CatiL  VX  — C 
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Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on  as  a  moarnevH 
and  an  imperfection  in  the  greatest  character.  A;8ol  i  a:>fl 
sabstantial  greatness  of  soul  looks  down  with  a  g^  fous  >.  o'^/^^ 
on  the  censures  and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  ane[iplacc^'  » .1  \ 
beyond  the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.  Accord'-  gly  wo 
find  in  ourselves  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  ch:*.  ■  cter  of 
one  who  moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  cour.^i  (;f  yir 
tue,  without  any  regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  Lin: .  to  rior 
reproaches  or  commendations.  As  on  the  contrary,  ii  in  m  aal 
for  us,  when  we  would  take  off  from  the  fame  and  re  at  ^u  ion  of 
an  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  fai'i«'  in  the 
actor.  Nor  is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  01'  maiikii.d  ill 
founded  :  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind  to  be 
worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  motive^  and  to  do 
that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  bo  pr()ni])ted  to  ^ 
by  a  disinterested  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  p^i.^.^ion  for 
the  glory  of  him  that  made  us. 

Thus  is  fiime  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  '.  y  ii<i.  but  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  thirst  after  it,  since  mosf  t'l*  .1  have  so 
much  either  of  ill-nature  or  of  wariness,  as  1  *  t  •  . :  iitify  and 
800th  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious  man  ;  and  sin«  j  ^Ir  ^  ery  thirst 
after  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  such  indtic ii'-i<^  as  are  a 
lessening  to  his  reputation,  and  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weak- 
ness in  the  greatest  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and  as  difficult  to  be 
preserved  as  it  was  at  first  to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  shall  maks 
the  subject  of  a  following  paper.  0. 

•^QlL,  VL — 1* 
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Desire  of  flune  bf  Tirloiu  wsji  is  orost ; 
Hard  to  b«  gsin'd,  and  eanj  to  be  lost 

There  are  many  passions  and  tempers  of  mind  which  natu- 
rally dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  All  those  who  made  their  entrance  into  the 
world  with  the  same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his 
equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a  reflection  on 
their  own  indeserts ;  and  will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him 
with  the  scandal  of  some  past  action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth 
'  of  the  present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him  on  the  same  level 
with  themselves.  The  like  kind  of  consideration  often  stirs  up 
the  envy  of  such  as  were  once  his  superiors,  who  think  it  a 
detraction  from  their  merit  to  see  another  get  ground  upon  them, 
and  overtake  them  in  the  pursuits  of  glory ;  and  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  sink  his  reputation,  that  they  may  the  better  pre- 
serve their  own.  Those  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and 
defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him  their  superior ;  and  those 
who  were  once  his  superiors,  because  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
equaL 

But  further,  a  man  whose  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts 
him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  multi 
tude  of  eyes  upon  him  that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of 
him,  consider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleasca 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvantageous 
light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the 
common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses 
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of  ftB  exalted  character.  They  publish  their  ill-natured  discov- 
eries with  a  secret  pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singu- 
larity of  their  judgment,  which  has  searched  deeper  than  others, 
detected  what  the  rest  of  the  world' have  over-looked,  and  found 
a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  admire.  Others  there 
are  who  proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with 
an  inward  aatisfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  discover  none  of 
the  like  errors  and  infirmities  in  themselves ;  for  while  they  are 
exposing  another's  weaknesses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own 
commendations  who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  infirmities,  and 
are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a  secret  kind  of  vanity,  to  see 
themselves  superior  in  some  respects  to  one  of  a  sublime  and 
celebrated  reputation.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  none  are 
more  industriouj  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an  extraordinary 
reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their 
own  characters  :  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their  own  defects  by 
the  authority  ol  so  high  an  example,  or  raising  an  imaginary 
applause  to  theiuselves  for  resembling  a  person  of  an  exalted 
reputation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.  If 
all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very  often  a  vain 
ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an  established  name, 
and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those  about  him. 
A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of  the  common  stamp,  never  meets 
with  that  reception  and  approbation  among  its  readers,  as  what 
is  aimed  at  a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  emineuce, 
and  gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among  men.  Whether 
it  be  that  we  think  it  shews  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
Tidicule  a  man  whose  character  seems  so  improper  a  subject  for 
it^  or  that  we  are  pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  sec 
him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself 
above  us  in  the  reports  and  opinions  of  mankind 
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Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to 
detraction  and  defamation,  and  how  many  malicious  spies  are 
searching  into  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may  gene- 
rally obserre,  that  our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon 
our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  that  we  seldom  hear  the 
description  of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  catalogue  of  some 
notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  The  reason  may  be,  be- 
cause any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  his 
conduct  than  in  another^s,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  character,  or  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  at  the  same 
time  to  be  attentive  to  the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circumstances  of 
his  behaviour  and  conversation ;  or  because,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, the  same  temper  of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of 
fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  unwarinesses  as  are 
not  incident  to  men  of  a  contrary  disposition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  noble  and  triumphaiit 
merit  often  breaks  through  and  dissipates  these  little  spots  and 
sullies  in  its  reputation ;  but  if  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  fame, 
or  through  human  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more 
momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken  and  disappointed.  The  smaller  staius  and  blem- 
ishes may  die  away  and  disappear  amidst  the  brightness  that 
surrounds  them  ;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  shade  on 
all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkeus  the  whole  character.  How 
difficult,  therefore,  is  it,  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he  that 
has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such  little  weaknesses  and  in 
firmities  as  are  no  small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed,  and  aggravated 
by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or  equals  ;  by  such  as  would 
set  to  sh«w  their  judgment  or  their  wit ;  and  by  such  as  are  guil 
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ty  or  innocent  of  the  same  slips  or  misoondacts  in  their  own  be- 
haviour. 

Bat  were  there  none  of  these  dispositions  in  others  to  censure 
a  famous  man,  nor  any  such  miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he 
jneet  with  no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  all  its 
height  and  splendour.  There  must  be  always  a  noble  train  of 
actions  to  preserve  his  fame  in  life  and  motion.  For  when  it  is 
once  at  a  stand,  it  naturally  flags  and  languishes.  Admiratioi 
is  a  Tery  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  decays  upon  grow- 
ing familiar  with  its  object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  dis- 
coveries, and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  mira- 
cles rising  up  to  its  view.  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of  a 
celebrated'  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that  however 
surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more  than  7 
what  are  expected  from  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  any 
thing  below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him,  though  they 
might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to 
his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  something  wonderfully  pleas 
ing  in  the  possession  of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
mortifying  considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in  so  desperate  a 
pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the  little  happiness  that  attends 
a  great  character,  and  the  multitude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the 
desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious  miud,  one  would  be  still  the 
more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the 
mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought :  it  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power 
to  abate  or  satisfy  it.  Most  other  things  we  long  for,  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  sense,  and  for  a  while  set  the  appetite 
at  rest ;  but  fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we 
have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  bodv 
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to  relish  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  ont  of  the  possibility  of  frui- 
tion. It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of 
pleasure,  but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  un- 
easy under  it;  and  which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present  thirst, 
as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets  the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For. 
how  few  ambitious  men  are  there,  who  have  got  as  much  fame  as 
they  desired,  and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in 
the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they  became 
known  and  eminent  among  men  ?  There  is  not  any  circumstance 
in  Caesar's  character  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him.  than  a 
saying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of  in  private 
conversation,  '  That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share  of  life  and 
fame.'  Se  satis  vel  ad  naturam^  vel  adgloriam  vixisse.  Many, 
indeed,  have  given  over  their  pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has 
proceeded  either  from  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or 
from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or 
from  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of  old  age  ;  but 
seldom  from  a  full  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the  desire  of  it 
lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles,  which  those  are  free  from 
who  have  no  such  tender  regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambi- 
tious man  cast  down  and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praise 
where  he  expected  it  ?  Nay,  how  often  is  he  mortified  with  the 
rery  praises  be  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks 
they  ouglit  ?  which  they  seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flattery, 
aince  few  men  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  our- 
selves. But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much  grieved  even 
with  praise  itself,  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scandal 
and  defamation  ?  For  the  same'temper  of  mind  which  makes  him 
desire  fame,  makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  transported 
with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  deject 
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ed  by  their  censures.  How  little  therefore  is  the  happiness  of  an  »^ 
ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
subjects  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches  of  others,  and  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind  ? 
Especially  when  we  consider  that  the  world  is  mcTre  apt  to  cen- 
Bure  than  applaud^  and  himself  fuller  of  imperfections  than  vir- 
tues 

We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  man  will  be  more  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  fiame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleased  with  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  For  though  the  presence  of  this  imaginary 
good  cannot  make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make  us  mis- 
erable ;  because  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  we  only  find  that 
share  of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us,  but  in  the  loss 
of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  ^ 
but  to  the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set  upon  it. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  Fame  brings  along 
with  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  and 
is  rather  inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and  afflicting ;  and 
even  this  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it  wholly 
depends  on  the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the 
reproaches  which  are  offered  us,  but  are  disappointed  by  the 
silence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpected ;  and  humbled  even  by 
thjir  praisos.  C. 
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No  dmnben  seal  the  eje  of  Provldenoe, 
Pieaent  to  evVy  action  we  commence. 

That  I  migHt  not  lose  myself  upon  a  subject  of  so  great 
extent  as  that  of  fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order 
and  method.  I  have  first  of  all  considered  the  reasons  why 
Providence  may  have  implanted  in  our  minds  such  a  principle 
of  action.  I  have  in  the  next  place  shewn,  from  many  considera- 
tions, first,  that  Fame^is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and 
easily  lost ;  secondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very  little 
happiness,  but  subjects  him  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. I  shall  in  the  last  place  shew,  that  it  hinders  us  from 
obtaining  an  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  which 
is  accompanied  with  fulness  of  satisfaction.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  mean  by  this  end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved 
for  us  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has  abilities  to  procure, 
and  which  will  bring  along  with  it  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore. 

How  the  pursuit  after  Fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  attainment 
of  this  great  end,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  collect  from  the 
three  following  considerations. 

First,  because  the  strong  desire  of  Fame  breeds  several 
vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  because  many  of  those  actions',  which  are  apt  to 
procure  Fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  this  our 
ultimate  happiness. 

Thirdly,  because  if  we  should  allow  the  same  actions  to  b* 
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the  proper  instraments  both  of  acquiring  Fame,  and  of  proctuing 
this  happiness,  they  would  neyertheless  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
this  last  end  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to  those  who  are 
versed  in  speculations  of  morality.  For  which  reason  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  to  a  point  of  the  same  nature, 
which  may  open  to  us  a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  think  we  may  make 
a  natural  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek  the 
praise  or  approbation  of  any  being,  besides  the  Supreme,  and 
that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits ; 
and  because  we  can  procure  no  considerable  benefit  or  advantage 
from  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  any  ether  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment 
of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits.  Created  beings  see 
nothing  but  our  outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judg- 
ment of  us  from  our  exterior  actions  and  behaviour ;  but  how 
unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of  each  other^s  perfec- 
tions, may  appear  from  several  con'siderations.  There  are  many 
virtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward 
representation ;  many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human  nature,  but  not  able 
to  discover  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  others ;  they  are 
transacted  in  private,  without  noise  or  show,  and  are  only  visible 
to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts.  What  actions  can  express  the 
entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous 
man  ?  That  secret  rest  and  contentcdness  of  mind,  which  gives 
him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  present  condition  ?  That  inward 
pleasure  and  complacency,  which  he  feels  in  doing  good  ?  That 
delight  and  satisfaction  which  he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  another  ?      These  and  the   like  virtues   are    the 
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hidden  beaaties  of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  be  dis- 
co 7ered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soal  lovely  and  precious 
in  His  sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Again,  there 
are  many  virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and 
shewing  themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  requires  time  and 
place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  coujuncture  of  circumstaDces,  for 
the  due  exercise  of  it.  A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the 
virtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.  The  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Christianity.  Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction, 
and  some  in  prosperity ;  some  in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public 
capacity.  But  the  great  sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  every 
perfection  in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  would  do.  He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  concur- 
rence of  affairs,  and  sees  us  engaged  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
action.  He  discovers  the  martyr  and  confessor  without  the  trial 
of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the 
reward  of  actions,  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming. Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  us  is,  because  the  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  dif- 
ferent ends,  and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Actions 
are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  and  so  full  of  circumstances,  that  as  men 
pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than 
others,  they  take  diff^erent  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations 
on  them ;  so  that  the  same  actions  may  represent  a  man  as  hypo  • 
critical  and  designing  to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  saint 
or  hero  to  another.  He,  therefore,  who  looks  upon  the  soul 
through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful 
medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  object :  so 
that  on  this  account  also,  he  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  i)ei- 
fections,  who  does  not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions 
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from  the  goodness  of  oar  actions ;  but  weighs  thj  goodness  of  our  ^ 
aoiions  by  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions 

Bat  farther ;  it  is  impossible  for  oatward  actions  to  represent 
the  perfections  of  the  soul,  because  they  can  never  shew  the 
streDgth  of  those  principles  from  whence  they  proceed.  They 
are  not  adequate  expressions  of  our  virtues,  and  can  only  shew 
QS  what  habits  are  in  the  soul,  without  discovering  the  de 
gree  and  perfection  of  such  habits.  They  are  at  best  but  weak 
resemblances  of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imperfect  copies,  that 
may  aoqoaint  us  with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  express 
the  beauty  and  life  of  the  original.  But  the  great  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  knows  every  different  state  and  degree  of  human  im- 
provement, from  those  weak  stirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  will 
which  have  not  yet  formed  themselves  inte  regular  purposes  and 
designs,  to  the  last  entire  finishing  and  consummation  of  a  good 
habit.  He  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  progress, 
until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in 
its  full  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we  see  that  none  but  the 
Supreme  Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper  merits, 
since  all  others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward  actions, 
which  can  never  give  them  a  just  estimate  of  us,  since  there  are 
many  perfections  of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in 
actions ;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity  of  shewing 
themselves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  or  should  they  all 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those 
actions  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  wrong  principles  ; 
or  though  the^  plainly  discovered  the  principles  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  they  could  never  shew  the  degree,  strength,  and 
perfection  of  those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our 
perfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  re  warder  of  them.     This  is  a 
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oonsideration  that  comes  home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts 
itself  to  oar  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most  aspiring,  or  the 
most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a 
being  to  whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  know- 
ledge as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection  in  him, 
and  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man^  therefore,  turn  all  his  desir9  of  Fame 
this  way ;  and,  that  he  may  propose  to  himself  a  Fame  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  let  him  consider,  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  time  will  come,  when  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of  mankind,  who  sees  every 
degree  of  perfection  in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible  perfection 
in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  angels,  and 
V  pronounce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation,  that  best 
and  most  significant  of  applauses, '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  thy  Master's  joy.'  C. 
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Feao.  tet.  Poet. 
Wedlock*B  an  ill  men  eagerly  ombraoe. 

~  My  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first  speculation,  and 
whom  I  must  always  name  with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very 
frequently  talked  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  I  was  in 
my  younger  years  engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a  person  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seeur  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me;  tut  as  my  natural  taciturnity  hindered  me 
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from  shewing  myself  to  the  best  adyantage,  she  by  degrees  began 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  and  being  resolved  to  re- 
gard merit  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made 
their  applications  to  her,  she  married  a  captain  of  dragoons  who 
happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an  aversion  to  pretty 
fellows  ever  since,  and  discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fair  sez.  The  observations  which  I  made  in  this  con- 
juncture, and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  received  at  that  time 
from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned,  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing Essay  upon  Love  and  Marriage. 

The-pleasantest  part  of  a  man^s  life  is  generally  that  which 
passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the  party 
beloved  kind  with  discretion.  Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing 
"notions  of  the  soul,  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man,  who  is  not  in  love,  to  persuade 
his  mistress  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  in  his  pur- 
suits, than  for  one  who  loves  with  the  greatest  violence.  True 
love  hath  ten  thousand  griefs,  impatiences,  and  resentments,  that 
render  a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  whose  affection 
he  solicits;  besides,  that  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears, 
%pprehensions,  and  poorness  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him  appear 
xidiculous  where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend  himself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with  love  and  con- 
stancy, that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtship.  The  passion  should 
strike  root,  and  gather  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  it. 
A  long  course  of  hopes  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in  our 
minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness  of  the  person  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good 
qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  for  life ;  they  <lo  not 
only  make  our  present  state  agreeable,  but  ofteu  determine  our 
happiness  to  all  eternity.     Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends 
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the  oliief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate  :  where  the  par 
ties  choose  for  themselves,  their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the 
person.  They  have  both  their  reasons.  The  first  would  procure 
many  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party  whose  inter- 
ests they  espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope  that  the 
wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage. 
The  others  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual  feast.  A 
good  person  docs  not  only  raise,  but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a 
secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in  the  beholder,  when  the  first 
heats  of  desire  arc  extinguished.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in 
countenance  both  among  friends  and  strangers,  and  generally  fills 
the  family  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 
'  I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  anu 
not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If 
you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent 
passion  for  her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  of  her  charms ; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  will  be 
imbittered  with  fears  and  jealousies. 

Good-nature,  and  evenness  of  temper,  will  give  you  an  easy 
companion  for  life ;  virtue  and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend ; 
love  and  constancy,  a  good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet 
one  person  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  an  hundred 
without  any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more 
intent  on  trains  and  cijuipages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life ;  wo 
love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  our  proijer  inter- 
est ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
accountable passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 
pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make 
ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  humour  makes  tlie  most 
unhappy  marriages,  yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally 
yoked,  and  uneasy  for  life,  with  a  person  of  a  particular  character, 
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might  have  been  pleased  and  happy  with  a  person  of  a  contrary 
one,  notwithstanding  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and 
laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and  discerning  v 
In  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
and  superficial.  However  perfect  and  accomplished  the  person 
appears  to  yon  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
which  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here,  there- 
fore, discretion  and  good-nature  are  to  shew  their  strength;  the  first 
will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  disagreeable ; 
the  other  will  raise  in  you  all  the  tenderness  of  compassion  and 
humanity,  and  by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfections  into 
beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and  miseries.  A 
marriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy  ;  and  a 
marriage,  where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it 
all  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  passes  on  this  state  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  va 
those  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties  ol 
the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  constant  uni- 
form course  of  virtue.*  C. 

'  TI16  original  edition  gives  this  paper  with  the  letter  C,  and  it  was  re- 
printed by  Tickell  as  Addison's.  The  omission  of  the  C.  in  the  editions  of 
1712  have  raised  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  attributing  it  to  Ad- 
dison— a  question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  those,  vho,  like  Hurd,  find 
so  wide  a  difference  between  Addison  and  his  colleaf^uc  on  every  occa 
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No.  263.    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  81. 

NnlU  renenato  lltterm  mlsU  Jooo  est 

Ovid.  Trist  iL  66ft. 

Batlrloal  reflections  I  ftyold. 

I  THINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their  kind 
acceptance  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every  morning,  and  has 
in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  so  many  of  the 
writings  which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  single  word  of 
news,  a  reflection  in  politics,  nor  a  stroke  of  party ;  so,  on  th^ 
other,  there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obscene 
ideas/^no  satires  upon  priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridiculey  no  private  scandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  defamation  of  particular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  above-mentioned  subjects  that  would 
not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the 
public  by  such  mean  and  base  methods ;  but,  notwithstanding  I 
have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party,  every  thing  that 
IS  loose  and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create  uncasi- 
ness  in  the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  the  demand 
of  my  papers  has  increased  every  month  since  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  reflect  so  much  hon- 
our upon  myself,  as  on  my  readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  at- 
tention to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  expected, 
or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  have 
employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating*  of  vice  and  irrcli- 

•  Wlien  a  participle  is  u.-^ed  instesul  of  n  suh-^taiitivo,  tlie  particle  the 
shoiiM  prect'do  it.  We  may  either  sav — in  profiacjatlng  vice,  or,  in  thi 
propagatinij  of  vice  ;  bat  not,  in  yi'opagatinij  of  cic^. — IL 
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I  did  w>t  qnesdon  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kukd 
of  fellov  that  had  a  miDd  to  appear  angular  in  mj  waj  of  writing : 
bat  tbe  general  reception  I  hare  found,  convinces  me  that  the 
world  is  Dot  so  eorropt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ;(^and  that  if 
those  men  of  parts  who  hare  been  employed  in  vitiating  the  age, 
bad  ecdeaTooied  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  thej  needed  not  bar* 
BMerifieed  their  good  sense  and  Tirtne  to  their  fame  and  reputa- 
tion. '     No  man  is  so  sunk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are 
still  some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge  in  him ;  which 
gire  him  a  relish  of  snch  reflections  and  speculations  as  have  an 
aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

I  haTe  shewn  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  much  care  I  have 
avoided  all  sadi  thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral ;  and 
I  believe  mj  reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew 
the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  persons. 
For  this  reason,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I  consider  all 
those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  ap- 
ply it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particular  circum- 
stances as  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured  applications.  If  I 
write  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  complexion  :  when 
I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine 
every  syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  rcscm- 
hlance  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value  which 
every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  bo 
exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and  should 

therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  cxpenco  of  any  privato 

It 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  person's  repu- 
tation, so  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  of- 
fenoe  to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures  of  life.     I  would 

VOL.  VT. — 2 
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not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is 
inyested  with  a  public  character ;  for  which  reason  I  have  never 
glanced  upon  the  late  designed  procession  of  his  Holiness  and  his 
attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  afforded  matter  to 
many  ludicrous  speculations.'  Among  those  advantages  which 
the  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  it 
draws  men^s  minds*  off  from  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes 
them  with  subjects  of  discourse  that  may  be  treated  without 
warmth  or  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  design  of 
those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Koyal  Society ;  and  had 
then  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  turned  many  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who, 
if  they  had  engaged  in  politics,  with  the  same  parts  and  applica- 
tion, might  have  set  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air-pump,  the 
barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were  thrown 
out  to  these  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that 
he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while  he  divertb 
himself  with  those  innocent  amusements.'  ^ 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular,  of  not  hurt- 
ing any  man^s  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn  mentioning  evci 

'"This  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day,  usually  kept  in- this  town  by  ap- 
prentices, <fec. ;  but  the  Whigs  designed  a  mighty  procession  by  midnight, 
and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds  to  dress  up  the  pope,  devil,  cardinals, 
Sachverel,  <fec.,  and  carry  them  with  torches  about  and  burn  thorn.  They 
did  it  by  contribution.  Garth  gave  five  guineas. — But  they  were  seized 
last  night  by  order  of  the  Secretary. — They  had  some  very  foolish  and 
mischievous  designs,  ttc,  Ac."     V.  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella  ;  Lett,  35. — G. 

•Johnson's  Lives  of  English  Poets,  voL  ii.  p.  36i:  8vo.  1781. — C. 


"  Men's  niimh.  Mens  for  the  gonitivo  j)UirMl  of  than,  is  not  allowable. 
We  say,  a  man's  m/n^/,  but  we  ciin  only  say,  the  tniiuls  of  jnni^  as  Mr.  Ad- 
dison siiould  have  done  here. — II. 

*  Thie  looks  as  if  the  author  hud  a  political  niin,  ovt-n  in  this  moral 
paj)«r.  But  it  is  to  be  romornbered,  that  the  parly  in  power  could  oniy 
profit  by  this  expedient  :  and  not  tlie  ]>ait.y  in  oppo>iti<)^ whose  cause  ho 
favoured;  which  sets  the  i)urit.y  of  his  intentions,  and  the  merit  of  bif 
*'ork,  in  the  clearest  lij;ht — H. 
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Bodi  satLors  as  I  oould  not  uumer  with  honour.     This  I  must- 
oonfesB  to  have  been  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial :  for  as  the 
public  relishes  nothing  butter  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon 
a  writer  of  any  eminence,  so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  bat  a  yery  ordinary  talent  .in  ridicule  may  execute  with 
greater  ease.     One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
together  upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has  published  but  a 
very  few  volumes.     For  which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  thos6 
who  haye  appeared  against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of 
it.      The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been. 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  theiij 
faults  and  imperfections.      In  the  mean  while,  I  should  take  i<i    ^ 
for  a  veiy  great  favour  from  some  of  my  underhand  detractors^! 
if  they  would  break  all  measures  with  me  so  far,  as  to  give  me  a^ 
pretence  for  examining  their  performances  with  an  impartial  eye ; 
nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the 
author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  meim  while^  till  I  am  provoked  to  such  hostilities,  I 
shall  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning, 
and  to  point  out  such  beauties  in  their  works  as  may  have  escap- 
ed the  observation  of  others. 

TAs  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due  to  Milton,^ 
and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Paradise 
Lost,  which  I  shall  publish  every  Saturday,  'till  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  \^I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but 
only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criticism  is  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his  favourite  pa» 
uces  in  an  aathor,  which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges. 
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It  wiJ  be  sufficient  for  me  if  T  disoover  many  beauties  or  imper- 
fections which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  yerj 
glad  to  see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish  their  discoyeries 
on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  my  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has  ex- 
pressed in  those  two  famous  lines ; 


Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istifl, 

Candidas  imperti ;  si  noo,  his  utere  meoum. 

1  Ep  Yi  alt 

'  If  yoa  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  communicate  them 
with  candour;  if  not^  make  use  of  these  I  present  you  with.'  ^  C. 


No.  265.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3. 

Dizarlt  e  mnltls  allqnis,  Qaid  Tiros  In  angues 
AdJiciB?  et  rabidn  tradis  ovile  Inpe  ? 

Ovid,  ds  Abt.  Am.  UL  7. 

Bat  flome  exclaim.  What  frenzy  rules  your  roind  ? 
Would  you  increaao  the  craft  of  womankind  f 
Teach  them  new  wiles  and  arts  ?  as  well  you  may 
luBtvuct  a  snake  to  bite,  or  wolf  to  prey. 

One  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed ,  has  defined  a 
woman  to  be  fwov  <^tXoKO(r/uLov,  *  An  animal  that  delights  in  fin- 
ery.' I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex  in  two  or  three  papers, 
conformably  to  this  definition,  and  have  in  particular  observed, 
that  in  all  ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  men  to 
adorn  that  part  of  the  head,  which  we  generally  call  the  out- 
side. 

This  observation  is  so  very  notorious,  that  when  in  ordinary 

*  The  note  at  the  end  of  Ko.  261  applies  to  this  also. — G. 
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disooorse  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphoricallj,  and  speak  in  relation 
to  his  understanding;  whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
a  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 
commode.' 

It  is  obserred  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavished  all  her 
ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful head-dress ;  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  a  natural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the 
very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  poured 
out  her  charms  in  the  greatest  abundance  upon  the  female  part 
of  our  species,  so  they  are  very  assiduous  in  bestowing  upon 
tiiemselves  the  finest  garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all  his 
pride,  does  not  display  half  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  British  lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball  or 
a  birih-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  ladies  have  been  for 
some  time  in  a  kind  of  moulting  season,  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  their  dress,  having  cast  great  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
cambric,  and  in  some  measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form  which  is  natural  to  it.  We 
have  for  a  great  while  expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated  commodes.  But  our 
female  projectors  were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend 
to  any  thing  else ;  but  *  having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other 

'V.  Na  98 — ^note,  and  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xxiii.  p.*  97,  cr.  8vo.  ed 
1769.— C. 

'  Bvi,  began  this  sentence,  and  therefore  can  have  no  business  here. 
One  of  them  should  be  omitted ;  if  the  latt,  a  new  sentence  should  begia 
at  thi«  place.     But^  I  think,  the^r<^  had  better  been  struck  out. — IL 
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extremity,  as  well  remembering  the  old  kitchen  proTerb,    That 
if  you  light  a  fire  at  both  ends,  the  middle  will  shift  for  itself. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speonlaticHi  by  a  sight  whioh  I  lately  met 
with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in 
the  prettiest  coloured  hoods  that  I  oyer  saw.  One  of  them  was 
bine,  another  yellow,  and  another  philomot ;  *  the  fourth  was  of  a 
pink  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with  as  much 
pleasure  upon  this  little  party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of 
tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might  not  be  an  em- 
bassy of  Indian  queens ;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit, 
and  taking  them  in  front,- 1  was  immediately  undeceived,  and  saw 
no  much  beauty  in  every  face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  English. 
Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the  growth  of 
no  other  country.  The  complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me 
from  observing  any  further  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though  I 
could  easily  peroeive  by  that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  ap- 
peared in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads  daily,  insomuch  that 
the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different 
colours,  and  to  shew  their  principles  in  their  head-dress.  Nay, 
if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain 
old  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends  to  appear  very  sud- 
denly in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  not 
questioning  but  that  among  such  a  variety  of  colours  she  shall 
have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself  upon  his  grca. 
insights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  lady  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco 

•  Philomot,  a  faint,  brownish  yellow,  liko  that  of  a  dead  l<*af    "  FeuilU 
viorte/'  -H. 
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know  tbe  disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  the  oolonr  of 
the  dress  which  he  pats  on.  When  Melesinda  wraps  her  head  in 
flame  colour,  her  heart  is  set  upon  execution.  When  she  covers  it 
with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he,  advise  her  lover  to  approach 
her ;  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her 
out  of  her  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may  be  used  as 
signals.  Why  else,  says  he,  does  Oomelia  always  put  on  a  black 
hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  into  the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb^s  dreams  of  gallantry.  For 
my  own  part  I  impute  this  diversity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to 
the  diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  country  wo 
men.  Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different  from  those  which  pre- 
vail among  the  modems.  He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk  to 
the  pale  complexion;  white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
On  the  contrary,  my  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater 
master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the  palest  features 
look  the  most  agreeable  in  white  sarcenet ;  that  a  face  which  is 
over-flushed,  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet,  and  that 
the  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood 
In  short,  he  is  for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood, 
as  a  fire  burns  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This,  says  he,  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  where  he 
treats  of  these  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Blue-Water- 
nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky-coloured  garments  ;  and  that  Aurora, 
who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed  in 
iaffron. 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  grounded  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  have  stood  together  be- 
hmd  the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the  complexion  of  a  face 
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whioh  he  never  saw,  from  observing  the  colcir  of  her  hood,  and 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his  guesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  and  im- 
provement of  the  fair  sex/  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
an  exhortation  to  the  British  ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the 
women  of  all  other  nations  as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as 
they  do  in  beauty ;  which  they  may  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be 
as  industrious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies,  in  the  mean  while  I  shall  recommend  to  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet,  C. 

Woman's  ornament  is  her  character,  not  jewelry 
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Cedlte  Bomanl  Scrlptoroa,  cedite  Grail. 

Pbopbbt. 

Oive  place,  je  Boman  and  ye  Grecian  mvUb. 

Theiie  ^  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irksome  than  general  dis- 
courses, especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  wave  the  discussion  of  that  point  which  was  start 
ed  some  years  since,  Whether  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be 
called  an  heroic  poem  ?  those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may 
call  it  (if  they  please)  a  Divine  Poem.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  its 

"  "  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator  let  him  *  fair  sex '  it  to  the  world'a 
end."    Swift,  ntsnp.  p.  158. — G. 

•  V.  Nichols's  note  to  No.  212  of  the  Tatler,  for  some  details  on  female 
dress. — G. 

•  These  papers  on  Milton,  being  dictated  by  taste,  and  written  with  ele- 
gance, were  extremely  well  received  by  the  public.  It  was  taken  for  grant* 
ed  that  these  necessary  qualities  were,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  form  i 
firreat  critic. — H. 
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perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  highest  kind  of  ' 
poetry ;  and  as  for  those  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  heroiu  poem 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should 
say  Adam  is  not  ^neas,  nor  Eve,  Helen. 

(  X.  sl^^ll  thereibza..ezaflUBe  it  by  the  rules  of  epic  poetry^  and 
see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid,  in  the  beauties 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writiog.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the/^fabla  which  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, according  as  the  action  which  it  relates Js  more  or  less  so. 
(  This  action  should  have  three  gualificatiojas  in  itj  First^it  should 
be  bat  one  action.  Secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action ;  ai^d 
thij[dlXj  ^^  should  be  a  great  action.  To  consider  the  action  of 
the  Iliad,  JBneid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these  three  several  lightij 
Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  action,  hastens  into  themidsr 
of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed ;  had  he  gone  up  to  Leda's 
egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  in 
vesting  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem  would 
have  been  a  series  of  several  actions.  He  therefore  opens  his 
poem  with  the  discord  of  his  princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in 
Uie  several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  ma- 
terial which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed  before  this  fatal  dis- 
sension. V  After  the  same  manner  JElneas  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 

action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  settling  himself 

• 

in  Latium.  But  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way 
of  episode  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  ^neid.  The 
contents  of  both  which  books  come  before  those  of  the  first  book 
in  the  thread  of  the  story,  though  for  preserving  of  this  unity  of 
action,  they  follow  it  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.  ^Iilton,  in 
imitation  of  these  two  great  poets,  opens  his  Paradise  Lo^i>t  with 

VOL.  VI. — 2* 
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an  infernal  oonnoil  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  whidi  is  the  aotioi; 
he  proposed  to  celebrate ;  and  as  for  those  great  actions,  the  bat- 
tle of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  (which  preceded 
in  point  of  time,  and  which,  in  mj  opinion,  would  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  unity  of  his  principal  action,  had  he  related  them 
in  the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he  oast  them  into  thefiftii, 
sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poern^ 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the  same  tjl&e,  that  great 
critic  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfection  in 
the  Greek  poet,  by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  iBneid 
also  labours  in  this  particular,  and  has  episodes  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  ezcrescencies  rather  than  as  parts  of  the  action 
On  the  contrary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now  under  our  consi- 
deration, hath  no  other  episodes  than  such  as  naturally  arise 
from  the  subject,  and  yet  is  filled  with  such  a  multitude  of 
astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure 
of  the  greatest  variety,  and  of  the  greatest  simplicity  ;  \^iniform 
in  its  nature^  though  diversified  in  its  execution? ^^ 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  as  Yirgil^  in  the  poem,  which  was 
designed  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has 
described  the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  the  Carthaginian  common- 
wealth ;  Miltojij^with  the  like  art,  in  his  poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Man,  has  related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his  profes.sed 
enemies.  Beside  the  many  other  beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem,  hinders  it 
from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  episode  would  have 
done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  subject. 
In  short,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  which   the  critics  ad- 

The  clauae  in  Italics  is  not  in  the  original  folio, — C. 
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mire*  in  the  Spanifili  Friar,  or  the  Donble  Disooyery,  where 
the  two  different  plots  look  like  counterparts  and  copies  of  one 
another.^ 
'i;  -^  Tl\g^  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  of  an  epic  ^ 
poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action :  an  action  is  entire 
when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it, 
when  it  consists  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing 
shonld  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that 
is  not  related  to  it ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  thjat  just  and  regular  process  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  take  from  its  original  to  its  consummation,  l/  Thus  we 
see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  coutinuance,  and  effects; 
and  ^neas's  settlement  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  op- 
positions in  his  way  to  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  (The  action 
in  Milton  excels  (I  think)  both  the  former  in  this  particular; 
we  see  it  oontriyed  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and  punished 
by  heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  most  distinct  man- 
ner, and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  natural  order.  ^ 
7  ^  The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its  greatness.'  The  ^ 
anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  consequence,  that  it  embroiled  the 
kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of  Asia,  and  engaged  all 
the  gods  in  faotions.v  The  settlement  of  ^n^as  in  Italy  pro- 
duced the  Caesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire.  f^Mil-  k^ 
ton's  sabjeot  was  still  greater. than  either  of  the  former;  it  does 
not  determine  the  fate  of  single  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a 
whole  species.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for 
the  destraotion  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part,  and  would 
have  completed,  had  not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.     The 

'  A  tragi-comedy,  by  Dryden. — C. 


•  TTImi  tame  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire.  Tliis  likeness  of  two 
plots  could  never  have  been  thought  a  beatUy^  if,  to  hav«  \wo  diiiercnt  plota, 
of  any  kind,  in  the  aame  dramiu  had  not  been  afaiUi. — H. 
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principal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and  woman  in 
her  tiighest  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels  :  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In  short, 
every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned 
it  in  this  admirable  poem.^ 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the 
principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  should  be  great.  I 
will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  Games '  in  the  ^neid, 
or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature;  nor. to  reprehend 
Virgil's  simile  of  a  top,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this  particular ;  but  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful  performances, 
tha^here  is  an  indisputable  and  unquestioned  magnificence  in 
every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and,  indeed,  a  much  greater  than 
could  h^ive  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan  system.  / 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action,  does  not  only 
mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it, 
as  well  as  what  we  properly  call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of 
this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  following  similitude. 
An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  con- 
fused idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal  of  ten  thou- 
sand furlongs  in  length,  the  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single 
part  of  it,  that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long 
action  would  be  to  the  memory.     The  first  would  be,  as  it  were, 

•  The  hook  of  Oames.  A  mere  prejudice.  The  critic  forgets  that  the 
Garnet  were  ennobled,  in  the  ideas  of  Paganism,  by  being  mnde  a  part  of  the 
public  religion. — H. 
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lost  and  swallowed  up  by'  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to  be  con- 
tained in  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  shewn  their  principal  art 
in  this  particular  ;  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  theJSneid 
were  in  themselves  exceeding  short;  but  are  so  beautifully  ex- 
tended and  diversified  by  the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory 
without  overcharging  it.  Milton's  action  is  enriched  with  such 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story 
I  ever  met  with.  It  is  possible,  that  the  traditions  on  which  the 
Iliad  and  ^neid  were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them 
than  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  scripture. 
Besides,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Yirgil  to  dash  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  religion 
of  their  country  by  it.  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very 
few  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  his  poem,  but  was  also 
obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that 
he  added  out  of  his  own  invention.  And,  indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  restraints  he  was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with 
so  many  surprising-  incidents,  which  bear  so  close  an  analog} 
with  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing 
the  most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
torupnlous. 

The  modem  critics  have  collected,  from  several  hints  in  the 
Diad  and  ^neid,  the  space  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  each  of  those  poems;  l)ut  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's 
Btory  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
■un,  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  such  a  calculation,  which,  indeed,  would  be  more  curious 
than  instructive ;  none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  modern. 
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bayiDg  laid  down  rules  to  oironmsoribe  the  action  of  an  epic 
poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 
'  *  But  of  this  more  particularly  hereafter.* 
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^Notaodl  Bont  tibi  Mona. 

Hob  An  Poet.  lIMu 

Note  well  the  manners. 

Haying  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  actors.  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of 
considering,  first  the  fable,  and  secondly,  the  manners ;  or,  as 
we  generally  call  them  in  English,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever  wrote,  in 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters.  Every  god  that  is 
admitted  into  his  poem,  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished 
bv  their  manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those  among 
thcra,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which 
tliey  excel.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  that  speaks 
or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  out-shine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety, 
Dut  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters.  He  hath  introduced 
among  his  Grecian  princes  a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age 
of  man,  and  conversed  with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and 

*  Some  editions  road — 7%i8  piece  of  criticism  on  MUton^t  Paradiu  Lott 
thaU  be  carried  on  in  thefoUomng  Saturday  s  papers.-'JQtm 

a  Vid.  Speot.  308. 
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tbe  first  noe  of  heroes.  His  prinoipal  aotor  is  the  son  of  a  god- 
dess, not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities,  who  have  like- 
wise a  plaoe  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince,  whc 
was  the  fiithor  of  so  many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these 
several  characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity  as  well  as  novelty, 
which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Though  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  greater 
variety,  he  has  described  a  Vulcan,  that  is,  a  buffoon  among  his 
gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals. 

Yii^l  fftlls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  characters  of  his 
poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty.  JEneas  is,  indeed,  a 
perfeot  character ;  but  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  styled  the 
hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which  may 
deserve  that  title.  Oyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Oloanthus, 
%re  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 


— fortemqne  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloantbum : 

Vma. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  incidents  in  the  part  of 
Asoanius ;  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Turnus.  Pallas  and 
Evander  are  remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus 
and  Meientius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The 
eharacters  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common. 
We  must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few 
others,  which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In 
short,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of 
the  iBneid,  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  shall  find  that  he  ^ 
has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fablo  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons  at  the  time 
to  which  the  subject  of  this  poem  is  confined.    We  have,  howivcr, 
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four  difitinct  characters  in  these  two  persous.  We  se^  man  and 
woman  in  the  highest  innocence^and  perfection,  and  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  last  characters  are, 
indeed,  very  common  and  obvious ;  but  the  two  first  are  not  only 
more  magnificent,  but  more  new,  than  any  characters  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  hi 
poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has 
brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  fictitious  nature,  in  the 
persons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory/ 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for 
it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chime- 
rical existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem  ;  because  there 
is  not  that  measure  of  probability  annexed  to  them,  which  is 
requisite  in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  large 
hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  the  ^ucid, 
but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired 
circumstances  in  that  divine  work.  We  find  in  the  mock-heroic 
poems,  particularly  in  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lutrin,'  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  are  very  beautiful  in 
those  compositions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an  argument,*" 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  such  characters  might 

1  Garth's  DiBpensary  and  Boileau's  Lutrin ;  the  first  nearly  forgotten : 
the  second  aa  highly  honored  as  ever. — G. 

•  Vide  Spect  279. 

^  Anti  mat/,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an  arrpjiinent.  Whai  may  be  used  as  an 
argument?  Why,  either  the  allrgoricnl  perxon«,  or  the  beauty  they  have  iu 
such  compositions.  V<'ry  inaccurMtely  expressed,  take  it  which  wnv  vou 
will.  The  whole  had  J[)een  better  in  some  such  form  as  this  :  "We  mid  in 
mock-heroic  poonis,  particuhirly  in  the  Diynnsari/,  and  the  Lvtrin,  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature;  and  the  beauty,  they  are  seen  to  hnva 
m  those  compositions,  may  induce  some  to  believe  that  tlie  authors  of  then- 
might  think  such  characters  fit  to  be  employed  m  the  serious  e|uc. ' — 11 
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have  a  plao^  in  an  epio  work.  For  mjr  own  part,  I  should  be  glacl 
the  reader  ^ronld  think  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  poem  I  am  now 
ftTfcmining ;  and  must  farther  add,  that  if  such  empty  unsubstan 
tial  beings  may  be  eyer  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  never  were 
any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper  actions, 
than  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer's  Odyssey  is  yery  much 
admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with  yery  agreea- 
ble plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage,  and  the  subtility  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various 
concealments  and  discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  that 
poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much 
longer  voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles 
and  stratagems,  and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of 
shapes  and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to  the 
great  delight  and  surprise  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has  ^ 
varied  several  characters  of  the  persons  that  speak  *  in  his  infer- 
nal assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he  represented  the 
whole  Godhead  exerting  itself  towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence, 
under  the  three-fold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a 
Comforter  1 

Nor  most  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who,  amidst  his 
tenderness  and  friendship  fmr  man,  shews  such  a  dignity  and  con- 
descension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a 
mperior  nature.  The  angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified  in 
Milton,  and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are 
in  Homer  or  Virgil.     The  reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to 

•  Fiu  varied  teveral  characters  of  the  persona  that  apeak.  He  means,  I 
•appo8«»  and  should  therefore  have  said — "Hat  varied  the  characters  oftht 
severs/ pertorn  that  apeak"  6lc — H. 
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TTriel^  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  suitable  to  their  respective  characters.' 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal  actors  of  the 
lUad  and  Mneid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
|K>ems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with  very  great  judgment.  I 
'nean  the  authors  having  chosen  for  their  heroes,  persons  who 
i^ere  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom  they  wrot) 
Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  JSneas  the  remote  founder  of  Rome. 
By  this  means  their  countrymen  (whom  they  principally  proposed 
to  themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive  to  all 
the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all 
their  adventures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes 
successes,  and  victories,  of  ^neas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats, 
misfortunes,  or^  disappointments,  that  befel  him ;  as  a  Greek 
must  have  had  the  same  regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plaia 
that  each  of  those  poems  have  lost  *  this  great  advantage,  among 
those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or  indiffer- 
ent persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  country  or  people, 
he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
advantage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our 
progenitors,  but  our  representatives.  We  have  an  actual  interest 
in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happiness  is 
concerned,  and  lies  at  stake  in  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoiug  remark,  an 
admirable   observation  out  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  been  very 

'  These  two  last  sentences  were  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. — G. 

*  £ach  of  those  poems  have  lost.     To  make  the  grammar  exact,  he  should 
have  said — "  Those  poems  have,  each  of  tJtem^  lost  this"  Ac 
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maoh  misrepresented  in  the  quotations  of  some  modern  critics. 
"  If  a  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  mis-  \ 
fortune,  it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because  we  do  not  ' 
fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suffer- 
ing person.  But  (as  that  great  philosopher  adds)  if  we  see  a  man 
of  virtue,  mixt  with  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does 
not  only  raise  our  pity,  but  our  terror ;  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  like  misffortune  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person." 

I  shall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
don  of  Aristotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occasions,  does 
DOt  hold  in  this ;  because  in  the  present  case,  though  the  persons 
who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  consummate  , 
firtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may  possibly  be,  but 
what  actually  is  our  own  case ;  since  we  are  embarked  with  them 
>n  the  same  bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or 
nisery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aristotle's  rules 
for  epic  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  , 
GTomer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  square  exactly  with  the  heroic 
loems  which  have  been  made  since  his  time ;  since  it  is  evident  to 
wery 'impartial  judge,  his  rules  would  still  have  been  more  per- 
eet,  could  he  have  perused  the  ^neid  which  was  made  some 
hundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton's  poem ; 
and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
alreadj  written,  will  not  only  serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton^ 
but  upon  Aristotle.  L. 
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Beddtre  penona  adt  oonyentontU  onlqii«. 

s.  Hob.  An  Po«t  816L 

He  knowB  what  best  befits  etch  oharsoter. 

"  We  have  already  taken  a  general  sarvej  of  the  fable  and 
characters  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost :  the  parts  which  remain  tc 
/  be  considered,  according  to  Aristotle's  method,  are  the  sentiments 
.  '  and  the  langaage.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
adyertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design,  as  soon  as  I  havo 
finished  my  general  reflections  on  these  four  several  heads,  to  give 
particular  instances  out  of  the  poem  now  before  us,  of  beauties 
and  imperfections  which  may  be  observed  under  each  of  them,  as 
also  of  Huch  other  particulars  as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any 
of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im 
perfect,  before  he  has  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoughts  and  beha- 
y,  viour  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  persons  whom  he  introdu- 
ces, and  are  just  when  they  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of 
the  several  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  such 
as  are  adapted  to  the  subject.  If  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  magnify  or  diminish,  to  raise 
love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other  passion,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  arc  proper  for 
those  ends.  Ilomer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to 
this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  though 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with 
candour,  have  attributed  this  defect  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.     It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Ilomer,  if  there 
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wants  that  deicacj  in  some  of  his  sentiments,  which  now  appears 
in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.     Besides,  if  there 
are  blemishes  in  any  particular   thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite 
beauty  in  the  greatest  part  of  them.     In  short,  if  there  are  many 
poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments,  there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to  the  great- 
ness of  others.     Yirgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of 
his  sentiments.     Milton  shines  likewise  very  much  in  this  parti- 
cular :  nor  must  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds  to  his 
honour  and  reputation.     Homer  and  Yirgil  introduced  persons 
whose  characters  are  commonly  known  among  men,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to 
be  formed  purely  by  his  own  invention.     It  shows  a  greater  gej 
nius  in  Shakespear  to  have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur 
or  Julius  Caesar  :  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own  ima/- 
gination,  whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tradi- 
tion, history,  and  observation.     It  was  much  easier,  therefore,  for 
Homer  to  find  proper   sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Grecian 
generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with 
proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments. 
The  loves  of  Dido  and  ^neas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  passe 
between  other  persons.     Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  are 
different  species  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from!      ^ 
them ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  invention,  and 
the  most  exquisite  judgment,  could  have  filled  their  conversation 
and  behaviour  with  so  many  circumstances  during  their  state  of: 
innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled  with  such 
thoughts  as  are  natural,  unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are 
sublime.  Virgil  in  this  particular  falls  short  of  Homer.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at 
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the  nam  3  time  bM  not  00  jnany  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and 
noble.  The  tmth  of  it  ia,  Yirgil  seldom  rises  into  very  astonish- 
ing sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad.  He  every 
where  charms  and  pleases  ns  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius ;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his 
hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lence, lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of 
the  moderns  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry ;  but  in 
the  greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets 
both  modern  and  ancient,  Homer  only  excepted.^  It  is  impos- 
sible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  great-er 
ideas,  than  those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his 'first,  second, 
and  sixth  books.  The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though  not  so  apt  to 
stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so 
perfect  in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less 
action.  Lot  the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
observed  on  soveral  passages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels 
for  most  of  them  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said  wd  may  infer,  that  as  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sontimeuts,  the  natural  and  the  sublime,  which  are  always 
to  be  pursued  in  an  heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
thoughts  which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are  such 
as  aro  affboted  and  unnatural;  the  sc.imd.  such  as  are  mean  and 
vulgar.  As  for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or 
nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil ;  he  bus  none  of  those  trifling 
points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid, 
none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling 
sentiments  which  are  so  frequently  in  Statius  and  Claudian,  none 

a  /Awwrr  on/y  ercrptril     He  might  have  eaid,  with  truth,  "llojner  hint 
»i^  not  •xo«|>toii." — IL 
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of  those  mixed  embelliehments  of  Taeso.    Every  thing,  is  just  and 
DftturaL     HiK  sentiments  show  that  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into 
human  natnre,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most    ' 
proper  to  affect  it 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  |pay  hereafter  take 
notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par- 
tioolar,  in  the  translation  he  has  given  us  of  the  ^neid.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Homer  any  where  falls  into  the  faults  above- 
mentioned,  which  were,  indeed,  the  false  refinements  of  later  ages. 
Milton,  it  most  be  oonfest,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  respect^ 
18  I  shall  shew  more  at  large  in  another  paper :  though,  consider- 
ing all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were  infected  with 
this  wrong  wa^  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he 
did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  sometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  which  still  prevails  so  much  among  modern  v' 
writers. 

But  since  seyeral  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and 
groveling,  an  epic  poet  should  not  only  avoid  such  sentiments  as 
are  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delica- 
cy than  greatness  of  genius,  by  tke  homeliness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  which 
I  may  also  add,  of  that..which  he  described,  than  to  any  imper- 
fection in  that  divine  poe  Zoilus,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Monsieur  Perrault  among  the  moderns,  pushed  their  ridicule 
very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments.  There 
is  no  blemish  to  be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and  but 
a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of  thought 
in  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  an  instance  or 
the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and  Milton.     Sentiments  which 
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raise  Iso^ter  on  very  Beldom  be  admitted  vitfa  any  decency 
into  an  beroio  poem,  whose  businesa  is  to  escite  passions  of  a 
much  nobler  natare.  Homer,  however,  in  his  characters  of  Vul- 
can and  Thersites,  in  his  Btorj  of  Mars  and  Yenna,  in  his  bcha- 
Tioar  of  IruB,  and  in  other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  !iave 
lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  to  haVe  departed  from 
that  aerioas  air  which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  an 
epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  ^ncid, 
which  rises  in  the  fifth  book  npon  Monoetes,- where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock. 
But'thia  piece  of  mirth  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  severest  critic 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games 
and  diversions,  where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertainment.  The  only  piece 
of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  de- 
scribed as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artillery.  This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a 
String  of  puns,  and  those  too  very  indifferent. 

Satan  beheld  their  pliglit, 

And  to  his  mstes  thua  id  derieioD  call'd. 

O  frienda,  why  corns  not  on  theae  viotora  proud  1 
Ere  white  Ibey  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  we. 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  frunt, 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  morel)  propounded  terms 
Of  com  position,  straight  they  chan|j'd  their  mtnde, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vngaries  fell. 
An  thflv  would  dance  ;  jet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 

lUt  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 

jf  offer'd  pence;  but  I  sup]>o!e 

ropjiBals  once  again  were  h™rd, 

lid  compel  them  U>  B  quick  result 

lom  thus  Bctial,  in  like  gnuiesonie  mood. 

the  (erniB  we  sent,  were  tcinig  of  weight, 
eontenta,  aud  full  of  force  urg'd  home, 


■^  SSBuJ  8PB0TAT0E. 

Such  as  we'migbt  perceive  amii8*d  them  all, 
And  stnmbled  many ;  who  receives  them  rigii^ 
Had  need,  from  head  to  foot^  well  understand ; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides* 
They  shew  us  when  olir  foes  walk  not  upright 

Tlius  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  yein 
Stood  scoffing  — -^— ^—  L. 
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He  qaicanqne  Dens,  qnlcnnqne  adhlbebltur  hero0| 
B^ali  eonapectus  in  anro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Mlgretln  obsouras  bamlli  sermone  Ubernas: 
Aat  dam  yitat  bnmam,  nabes  et  Inania  captet 

Hob.  At8  Poet  S2T. 

Bat  then  they  did  not  wrong  themselves  so  mncb. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 

(Stzlpt  of  his  golden  crown,  and  purple  robe) 

Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect; 

Nor  (to  avoid  snch  meanness)  soaring  high, 

With  empty  sound,  and  airy  notions  fly. 

EOSOOHMOK. 

Havino  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  characters  and  senti- 
ments in  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider 
the  langaage ;  and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided 
upon  Hilton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I 
appear  particnlar  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those  who 
jadge  the  most  advantageously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic  poem  should  be 
both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of  these 
two  qualities  \(ireVanting,'  the  language  is  imperfect.  Perspicu- 
ity is  the  first  and  most  necessary  qualification ;  insomuch,  that 
a  good-natured  reader  sometimes  overlooks  a  little  slip  even  in 
the  grammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  mistaki 

*  Are  wanting.     It  should  be  is  wanting. — H. 
▼OL.  VL — 3 
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the  poet's  sense.    Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  satan : 


God  and  his  Soil  except, 


Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  shunn'd. 

And  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eve : 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  according  to 
the  natural  syntax,  the  divine  persons  mentioned  in  the  first  line 
are  represented  as  created  beings ;  and  that  in  the  other,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  confounded  with  their  sons  and  daughters.  Such 
little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is  great  and  natural, 
we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  or 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each 
minute  particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to  every  circum- 
stance in  so  long  a  work.  The  ancient  critics,  therefore,  who 
Wute  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling, 
invented  certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate  little 
errors  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those  authors  who  had  so 
many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  *  only  to  be  consulted,  the 
poet  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions.  But  since  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  most  obvious  phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  in 
ordinary  conversation,  become  too  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  con- 
tract a  kind  of  meanness  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  a  poet  should  take  particular  care  to  guard  himself  against 
idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.      Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poor- 

'  If  cleame»i  and perspicuittj  were^  &c.  Here  are  two  substantives  indeed, 
but  one /Ai/i^  only  i9  expressed.  He  should  have  said — "if  clearness  or 
perspicuity  toot  onl^  — H. 
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1168866  of  expression  upon  this  aoooont,  as  taking  up  with  the 
first  phrases  that  offered,  without  putting  themselves  to  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not  only  be  natural,  but 
also  eleyated  and  sublime.  Milton  has  but  a  few  failings  in  this 
kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  some  instances,  as 
in  the  following  passages. 

Embryos  and  Idiots,  Eremites  and  Friars. 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery, 
Here  pilgrims  roam 


A  while  discourse  they  hold. 


Ko  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 

Our  author 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me  will  curse 
My  head,  ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very  well  that  many 
an  elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when 
it  has  been  debased  by  common  use.  For  this  reason  the  works 
of  ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
are  now  spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or  idioms  in 
Yirgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most  deli' 
cate  modem  reader,  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  an 
old  Greek  or  Roman,  because  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  m 
our  streets,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient,  that  the  language  of  an  epic  / 
poem  be  perspicuous,  unless  it  be  also  sublime.  To  this  end  it 
ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrases 
of  speech.  The  judgment  of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itself 
in  shunning  the  common  roads  of  expression,  without  falling  into 
such  ways  of  speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural ;  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  false  sublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.     Amcng  the  Greeks,   iEschylus,  and  sometimes   So 
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phooles,  were  guiltj  of  this  fault ;  among  the  Latins,  Clandian 
and  Statins;  and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shakespear  and 
Lee.  In  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts 
the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after 
perspicuity  prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic  style  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  following  methods. 
First,  by  the  use  of  metaphors :  such  are  those  in  Milton. 

Imparadis'd  in  one  another's  arms, 
— ^-^—  And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving,  tipt  with  fire. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calvM. 

Spangled  with  eyes 

In  these,  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  metaphors 
are  very  bold,  but  just;  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the 
metaphors  are  not  thicksown  in  Milton,  which  always  savours  too 
much  of  wit :  that  they  never  clash  with  one  another,  which,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  senigma  01 
riddle ;  and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them  where  the  pro- 
per and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving  it  a  poetical 
turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idioms  of  other  tongues.  Virgil  is 
full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the  critics  call  Hellen- 
isms, as  Horace  in  his  Odes,*  abounds  with  them,  much  more 
than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  several  dialects  which 
Homer  has  made  use  of  for  this  end.  Milton  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aristotle^s  rule,  has 
infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  as  Grsecisms,  and  some- 
times Hebraisms,  into  the  language  of  his  poem ;  as  towards  the 
beginning  of  it, 

»  Horace  in  his  odes.     II*'  says,  in  kit  odes^  to  show  that  Horaoe   jsed 
these  hellenisms  properly. — II. 
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19or  did  thej  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  thej  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  fec^ 

Yet  to  their  gen'raFs  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark  unbottom*d  infinite  abysa. 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt  I 

So  both  ascend 

Xn  the  visions  of  God B.  iL 

UDder  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the  adjective 
after  the  substantive,  the  transposition  of  words,  the  taming  the 
adjective  into  a  substantive,  with  several  other  foreign  modes  of 
speech,  which  this  poet  has  naturalized  to  give  his  verse  the 
greater  sound,  and  throw  it  out  of  prose. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  is  what  agrees 
with  the  genius  of  the  Qreek  language  more  than  with  that  of 
any  other  tongue,  and  is  therefore  more  used  by  Homer  than 
by  any  other  poet  I  mean  the  lengthening  of  a  phrase  by  thQ 
addition  of  words,  which  may  either  be  inserted  or  omitted,  aa 
also  by  the  extending  or  contracting  of  particular  words  by  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has  put  in 
practice  this  method  of  raising  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  our  tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the  passage  above-mentioned, 
eremite  for  what  is  hermite  in  common  discourse.  If  you  ob- 
serve the  measure  of  his  verse,  he  has  with  great  judgment  sup- 
pressed a  syllable  in  several  words,  and  shortened  those  of  two 
syllables  into  one,  by  which  method,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
advantage,  he  has  given  a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But 
this  practice  is  more  particularly  remarkable  in  the  names  of 
persons  and  of  countriee,  as  Beelzebub,  Hessebon,  and  in  many 
other  particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed  the  name,  or 
made  use  of  that  which  is  not  the  most  commonly  known,  that  be 
might  the  better  depart  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 
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The  Bame  reuon  recommended  to  him  leveral  old  words, 
which  also  makes  *  his  poem  appear  the  more  i  inerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton  several 
words  of  his  own  coining,  as  Cerhtrtan,  miscreated,  hell-doom'd, 
eniAryon  atoms,  and  many  others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at 
this  liberty  in  our  English  poet,  I  would  reoommend  him  to  a 
discourse  iu  Plutarch,  which  shows  as  how  firequently  Homer 
has  made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above'mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of 
the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the 
English  poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him,''  and  made  the 
sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observations  on 
Milton's  style,  because  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears 
the  moat  singular.  The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the 
practice  of  other  poets,  with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle, 
will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his 
fttaa  upon  this  account;  though,  after  all,  I  miist  confess,  that 
I  think  his  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  some  places 
too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the  frequent  use  of  thoso 
methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  for  the  raising  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech  which  Aris- 
totle calls  foreign  language,  and  with  which  MiltoB  has  bo  very 
much   enriched,   and  in  some   places  darkened,    the    language 

hich  oIh)  matit.     In  tliis  constniotion,  the  onteceilent  to  ahich  i* 

Butter  refer  whiob  to  teordi,  and  read — otake-^arui  pirc. — II. 
/ore  (rr  afttr  him.  Bitter  vipiiiii;e  tlieae  wards,  and  then  the  time 
left  indeliuite,  as  it  should  be;  for  thu  preter-perfcet  tense  "hate" 
be  applied  to  before  and  after.  Or  else,  |'oiiil  IIiub — Aoce  (r*r 
/ore  or  ajler  him — and  then  tlie  expression  will  be  rii-bt.  because 
il,  aod  at  if  he  bad  said—"  Whttlur  they  lived  btfore  or  after  kirn.' 
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of  his  poem,  was  the  more  proper  for  bis  use,  because  bis  poem 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  Khjme,  without  any  other  assistance, 
throws  the  language  o£f  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  in- 
different phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  is  not 
built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound,  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, are  indispensably  necessary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep 
it  from  falling  into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of  style,  and 
are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  goes  out  of  the  common  forms 
of  expression,  would  do  well  to  see  how  Aristotle  has  treated 
an  ancient  author,  called  Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr  Dryden  used  to  call  this  sort  of  men  his 
prose-critics. 

I  should,  under  this  head  of  the  language,  consider  Milton's 
numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  several  elisions,^  that  are 
not  customary  among  other  English  poets,  as  may  be  particularly 
observed  in  his  cutting  off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a 
TOweL  This,  and  some  other  innovations  in  the  measure  of  his 
verse,  has  varied  his  numbers,  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,-  and  cloying  the  reader,  which  the 
same  imiform  measure  would  certainly  have  done,  and  which  the 
perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative 
poems.  I  shall  close  these  reflections  upon  the  language  of 
Paradise  Lost,  with  observing  that  Milton  has  copied  after 
Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  in  the  length  of  his  periods,  the 
copiousness  of  his  phrases,  and  the  running  of  his  verses  into  one 
another.  L- 

*  Slimom,    He  learned  this  secret  from  the  Italian  poets  — H. 
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Ubl  plan  nltent  Id  annEoa.  dod  «go  puma 

OSGndu  muDll^  qua  ut  bsnite  mUlt, 

Ant  bnmuii  pomm  avlt  imtiirH 

Hds.  An  PoaL  t.  SSI. 
Bd[  Id  m  poem  elegtoUj  iirll, 
1  win  Dot  qotrni  with  i  uliglic  tnlatike, 

I  HATE  now  coDBidered  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  under  tboss 
font  great  heads  of  the  fuble,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  langnage ;  and  have  shewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under 
each  of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  I  hare  made  several  dis- 
coveries which  may  appear  new,  even  to  those  who  are  versed  in 
critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  chuse  my  readers,  hy  whose 
judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  as  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  critics,  hut  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  who  have  written  in  eitbcr  of  the 
.  learned  languages.  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often 
fancies  that  he  understands  a  critic,'  when  in  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meaaing. 

It  is  in  criticism,  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  speculations  ; 

one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions  and  observations 

which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own 

reflections  methodized  and  eiplaioed,  and  perhaps  several  little 

hinf.H  i,bn.t  had  passcd  In  his  miud,  perfected  and  improved  in  the 

;ood  critic ;  whereas  ooe  who  has  not  these  previous 

ry  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt 

ing  interpretation  upon  it. 

mil  a  erilic.      To  it'td,Ttt„n  I  n  rr'.t'-i;  nmi  to  eamprfAmd  Ajj 
iti:B  a  oriu<^  wliaa  in  ruulilv,  liu  iliius  not  eompreheriJ  lii« 
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Nor  is  it  sufficient,  that  a  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in 
eriticisnii  should  have  perused  the  authors  aboTe-mentioned,  un- 
less he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  talent,  he 
is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  \or  if  he  chances  to 
think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  another 
with  deamess  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  cri- 
tic, was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  • 

Mr.  Locke's  essay  on  human  understanding  would  be  thought 
a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would 
get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings ;  though  at  the  same  time  it- 
is  very  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  his  thoughts, 
and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he  may  have, 
will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  obscurity.  I  might  further 
observe,  that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not 
shewn,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  master  of 
all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  a 
man  to  set  up  for  a  critic,  without  a  good  insight  into  all  the 
parts  of  learning;  whereas  many  of  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  signalize  themselves  by  works  of  this  nature  among  our  Eng- 
lish writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars, but  plainly  discover  by  the  phrases  which  they  make 
use  of,  and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts 
and  sciences.  A  few  general  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French 
authors,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set  up  an 
illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  discover  a  critic  who  has 
neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this,  \hat  he  seldom  ventures  tc 
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praise  any  passage  in  an  author  which  has  not  been  before  ro 
ceived  and  applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns 
wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  so 
very  easy  to  succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough  to 
turn  several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Dry  den  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in 
those  two  celebrated  lines, 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls,  must  dive  below. 

A  true  critic*  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than 
imperfections,  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  obser- 
vation. The  most  exquisite  words  and  finest  strokes  of  an  au- 
jthor  are  those  which  very  often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and  ex- 
ceptionable, to  a  man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning ;  and 
they  are  these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critic  generally  at- 
tacks with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  observes,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum  ardens 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English  *  a  glowing  bold  expres 
sion  ^  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticism 
A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  beauty,  and  of  ag- 
gravating a  fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author 
naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  understanding 
reader,  it  has  however  its  effect  among  the  generality  of  those 
whose  hands  it  falls  into ;   the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt 

•  A  true  critic  dwells,  with  more  pleasure,  upon  the  excellencies  of  th« 
author  he  criticises,  than  upon  liis  inijuTtV-otions :  but.  his  duty  is,  to  point 
out  either,  as  occasion  serves.  As  to  what  is  said  of  discliartjintr  this  olJicc, 
in  the  way  of  ridicule,  and  not  of  st-rious  obr^orvution,  that  is  auothei 
affair.  One  would  reason  witli  a  s^ood  writer,  and  lauijli  at  a  bad  one. 
Yet  the  rule  is  not  witliout  exceptions:  the  ridicule  on  Dryden,  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, was  just  as  well  placed,  as  the  serious  criticism  of  our  author,  on 
Milt.>a,  in  his  next  paper. — 11. 
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to  think  that  every  thiog  which  is  laughed  at  with  any  mixturo 
of  wity  is  ridieulous  in  itself. 

Snch  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a  critic,  as  it 
rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  conviDces  him,  and  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision. 
A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is  dull  and 
Btopidf  but  one  who  shews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  imperti- 
nent and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule, 
is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures  a  passage, 
not  because  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merrv 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair,  and  disin- 
genuous, in  works  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious 
and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  shew  the  defects  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars,  to 
the  end  that  the  reader  may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very 
ungrateful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imperfections, 
without  endeavouring  to  enflame  them  with  ridicule.  I  must  also 
observe  with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius, 
with  many  lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which  are  scrupulously 
exact  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of  BoccalTm,' 
which  sufficiently  shews  us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  en- 
tertained of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  A 
famous  critic,  says  he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults  of 
an  eminent  poet,  made  a  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received 
chem  very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a  suitable 

'Ragguagli  di  ParnaFso — a  work  full  of  wit,  and  in  many  things  high 
ly  eoDgenial  to  the  cast  of  Addison  ^  own  mind. — G. 
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reium  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  oollectiDg  them.  In 
order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  had  been 
just  threshed  out  of  the  sheaf.*  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the 
chaff  from  among  the  corn,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critic 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry  and  pleasure,  and 
after  having  made  the  due  separation,  was  presented  by  Apollo 
with  the  chaff  for  his  pains.  L. 
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Egregio  iDBpersoe  reprendas  oorpore  nnvoA. 
"^  noB.1.3atTl.  66. 

Afl  perfect  beauties  often  have  a  mole. 

CSXBCH. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  shall 
enter  on  the  subject  of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  mc,  if  I  alledge  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is,  that 
the  event  of  it  is  Unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is  according  to  Aristotle's  division 
either  Simple  or  Implex.  It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no 
change  of  fortune  in  it :   implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 

•  At  it  had  been  threnhed  out  of  the  xheaf.  The  way  of  ri«Hcule,  as  Mr. 
Addison  observed,  is  easily  abudO'l.  To  make  this  lively  Pt««ry  apply  to 
the  critic,  Apollo  shouKi  have  set  before  liim  a  Rack  of  whoat,  as  it  was 
brought  to  market :  but  then  the  joke  had  been  It^st ;  for  one  Sfos.  in  that 
case,  how  the  separation  of  the  chaj^  from  the  corn,  might  answer  a  good 
•nd.— H. 
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aetor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  .m 
plex  fable  is  thought  the  most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is 
more  proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise 
him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  first  the 
chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a  long  series  of  dangers  and 
difficulties,  'till  he  arrives  at  honour  and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in 
the  story  of  Ulysses  and  ^nens.^  In  the  second,  the  chief  actor 
in  the  poem  falls  from,^  some  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and  pros- 
perity, into  misery  and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve 
nnking  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  into  the  most 
abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients  were  built  on 
this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  in  a  former  paper  to  shew,  that  this  kind 
of  implex  fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to 
affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the  first  kind ;  notwithstanding 
many  excellent  pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  most  of 
those  which  have  been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country, 
are  raised  upon  contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own,  that  I 
think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in  tragedy,  is 
not  so  proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  imperfection  in  his 
&ble,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  several  expe- 
dients;* particulalry  by  the  mortification  which  the  great  adver 

'The  words  in  italics  are  added  in  accordance  with  the  authc's  direc- 
tions in  the  fol.  ed.  of  No.  315.  Yet  Tiekell,  who  must  have  haa  Addi- 
son's own  copy  before  him,  omits  them. — G. 

•  To  cure  ii  by  teveral  expedientt.     We  do  not  say  to  cure  an  inrj)er- 
feetion,  but  a   disease.      For  once,  our  author's  curious  feficiti/,  in  the 
ihoicc  of  his  terms,  forsook  him      The  proper  word  is,  conceal    or,  cot, 
rr.— U. 
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Bary  of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly  of 
infernal  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the 
tenth  book;  and  likewise  by  the  vision,  wherein  Adam  at  the 
close  of  the  poem  sees  his  off-spring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  Paradise  than  that  from 
which  he  fell 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton's  fable,  which  is 
indeed  almost  the  same  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  namely.  That  the  hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  un- 
successful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr  Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my  first 
paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic,  or  a  narrative  poem,  and 
he  that  looks  for  an  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Milton 
never  intended ;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  hero 
upon  any  person  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the  chief  episodes.  Pagan- 
ism could  not  furnish  out  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid,  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not 
form  a  higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they 
call  an  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of  a  sublimer  nature  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  I  shew  there 
is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity  of 
design,  and  masterly  beauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Milton  has  interwoven 
m  the  texture  of  his  fable,  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  probability  enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particularly  in  the 
actions  which  he  ascribes  to  sin  and  death,  and  the  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  Limbo  of  Yanity,  with  other  passages  in  the 
second  book.  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  Virgi.. 
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In  the  Btructore  of  bid  poem  he  has  likewise  admitted  of  too 
many  digressions.  It  is  finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the 
author  of  an  heroic  poem  shonld  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw 
as  much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
his  principal  actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no  reason  for  this  pre- 
cept ;  but  I  presume  it  is  because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more 
awed  and  elevated  when  he  hears  JSneas  or  Achilles  speak,  than 
when  Yirgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  persons.  Besides  that 
assuming  the  character  of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the 
imagination,  and  raise  the  ideas  of  an  author.  Tully  tells  us, 
mentioning  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Cato  is  the  chief 
speaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon, 
and  fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himself  who  uttered  his 
thoughts  on  that  subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how  the  story  of 
the  niad  and  jStaeid  is  delivered  by  those  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  in  either  of  these  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  in  the  general  disposition 
of  his  fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great  rule  :  insomuch,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  third '  part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet ; 
the  rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  by  some  good  or 
evil  spirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appears  that  digressions/  y^ 
are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an  epic  poem.  If  the  poet^ 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  little 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  let  his  narration  sleep  for  the 
sake  of  any  reflections  of  his  own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a 
secret  admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the  uSneid  is  in 
that  passage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Turnus  is  represented  as 
dressing  himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.  Yir- 

'  The  folio  reads  tenths  which  was  changed  t^  third  in  the  first  8va 
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gil  here  lets  his  fable  stand  still  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
remark.  *  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and 
unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortune  with  moderation  ?  The  time 
will  come  when  Turnus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himself 
in  these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the  JBneid,  and  the  death 
of  Turnus,  whom  JBneas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which  so  small  a 
circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his 
story  very  frequently  for  the  sake  of  his  unnecessary  digressions, 
or  his  Diverticula,  as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil  war,  he  declaims 
upon  the  occasion,  and  shQ\fs  how  much  happier  it  would  be  for 
man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass, 
and  suffer  not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehension  of 
it.  Milton's  complaint  for  his  blindness,  his  panegyric  on  mar- 
riage, his  reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the 
angels  eating,  and  several  other  passages  in  his  poem,  are  liable 
to  the  same  exceptions,  though  I  must  confess  there  is  so  great  a 
beauty  in  these  very  digressions,  that  I  would  not  wish  them  out 
of  his  poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  spoken  of  the  characters  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  who  are  introduced  in  it.^ 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are  sometimes 
defective  under  the  following  heads ;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that  degenerate  even  into 
puns.  Of  this  last  kind,  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where  sneaking  of  the  pigmies,  he  calls  them 

»  No.  273.— C. 
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Warr'd  on  by  cranes- 


-The  small  infimtry 


Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his  thoughts,  is  his  ^. 
fireqnent  aUnsion  to  heathen  fables,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a 
piece  with  the  divine  subject  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  these  allusions,  where  the  poet  himself  represents  them 
as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some  places,  but  where  he  mentions 
them  as  truths  and  matters  of  fact.  The  limits  of  my  paper  will 
not  giYC  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this  kind  :  the 
reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his  perusal  of  the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments,  is  an  unnecessary  ostentation  ^ 
of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very  frequently.     It  is  certain 
that  both  Homer  and  Yirgil  were  masters  of  all  the  learning  of 
their  times,  but  it  shews  itself  in  their  works,  after  an  indirect 
and  concealed  manner.     Milton  seems  ambitious  of  letting  us 
know,  by  his  excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  bis 
many  glances  upon  history,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  like,    o 
as  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes  makes  use 
of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  anc 
sciences. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  language  of  this  great 
poet,  we  must  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  paper,  that 
it  ia  often  too  much  laboured,  and  sometimes  obscured  by  old 
words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objection 
to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  Riget  ejus  oratioj  n-Uiil  in  ea  pla- 
ddtun,  nihil  lene^  is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton :  as  I 
cannot  wholly  refute  it,  so  I  have  already  apologized  for  it  in 
another  papers  to  which  I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  senti- 
ments and  ideasWcre  so  wonderfully  sublime,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  represented  them  in  their  full 
strength  and  beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these  foreign 
iMiatances.     Our  language  sunk  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to 
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that  greatness  of  soul  whicli  fdmisHed  him  with  such  glorioot 

conceptions.  ! 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  he  often  affects  a 

kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  following  passages,  and  many 

others : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe. 
Begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 


Beseeching  or  besieging — 
This  tempted  our  attempt- 


At  one  slight  bound  high  over-leapt  all  boufid. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of 
that  art.  But  as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at 
present  universally  exploded  by  all  the  masters  of  polite  wri- 
ting. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  Milton's  style,  is 
the  frequent  use  of  what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms 
of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  poetry,  to  make  hard 
things  intelligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itself  in  such 
easy  language  as  may  *  be  understood  by  ordinary  readers .  be- 
sides, that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem  born  with 
him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn  from  books  and  systems.  I  have 
often  wondered,  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  translate  a  passage  out 
of  Virgil,  after  the  following  manner. 

Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea. 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land. 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner.     When  he  is 

•  Siich  easy  lan^ptafje,  as  may.  Such  is  recrularly  succeeded  by  as,  just 
as  talis  is  by  qnalis,  in  Latin.  But  when  surh  is  joined  to  an  adjrrtivt^ — 
wiich  easy — it  has  only  the  sense  and  force  of  "jo,"  tlie  correlative  of  which 
is  "  tfiat."  He  rniijht  have  said — sitch  lanrruaye  as  may  he  understood^ — or 
— such  easy  language  that  it  may  be  undetUood. — But  not — such  easy  lan- 
guage as  may  be  understood — LL 
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upon  building,  be  mentions  Doric  Pillars,  Pilasters,  Cornice, 
Freeze,  Arcbitrave.  When  he  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet 
vith  Ecliptic,  and  Eccentric,  the  Trepidation,  Stars  dropping 
from  the  Zenith,  Rays  culminating  from  the  Equator.  To  which 
might  be  added  many  instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the  many  parti- 
cular beauties  in  Milton,  which  would  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
under  tbose  general  heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  piece  of  criticism.  L.' 
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Tolet  bno  snb  laoe  vlderl, 


Jndlels  argntam  qure  dod  formidat  acamen. 

Hob.  Atb  Foot  MS. 

Some  choose  the  clearest  light, 
And  boldly  challenge  the  xnoet  piercing  oyo. 

BoeoomioN. 

I  HATE  seen  in  the  works  of  a  modern  philosopher,  a  map  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the 
same,  nature.  To  pursue  the  allusion :  as  it  is  observed,  that 
among  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body  above-mentioned, 
there  are  some  which  glow  more  intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger 
light  than  others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  shewn 
Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  take  notice  of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  be  more  exquisite 

^  The  folio  has  8  instead  of  L,  which,  as  the  editioDS  of  1812  read  1/ 
m  mppoted  to  have  been  an  error  of  print — G. 
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than  tae  rest     Hilton  has  proposed  the  suhjeot  of  his  poem  in 
the  following  verses. 

Of  man*8  first  diBobedienee,  and  the  fmit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe 
With  loss  of  Eden,  'till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us^  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heav'nly  muse 

These  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  as 
any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particular  the  author  has  con- 
formed himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of 
Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  muse  who 
inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from  whence  *  our  author  drew  his 
subject,  and  to  the  holy  spirit  who  is  therein  represented  as  ope- 
rating after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of  nature. 
This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine-days  astonishment,  in  which  the  angels  lay  entranced 
after  their  dreadful  overthrow,''  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they 
could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same  fu- 
rious element,  with  that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclusion 

»  From  lohence.  From,  is  included  in  whence^  and  is,  therefore,  redun- 
dant ;  but  is,  sonictimeis  ns  liere,  inserted  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  (hofte 
— bookity — whence,  that  ia,  three  loii^  syllables  coming  toirother  would  have 
dragged  heavily,  if  the  short  ay  llubie /row  hud  not  intervened.  It  nmy 
peera  that  he  might,  in  this  place,  with  equal  convenience,  have  saiJ, 
**from  which;"  but  he  hud  just  before  said — icork,  which — and  therefore 
•aid, — from  whence — to  avoid  the  monotony. — il. 

kVid.He8iod.— IL 
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of  Hope  from  those  infernal  »3gion8,  are  instances  of  the  same 
great  and  fmitful  invention.  / 

/The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of  Satan,  who 
is  x>ne  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper 
to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.j  His  pride,  envy,  and  reyengc,  oh- 
stinacj,  despair,  and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfully 
interwoyen.  In  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions  which  discover  themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  part  of  this  great 
enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very  apt  tc 
raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of  the 
general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burniog  lake,  his  rising 
from  it,  and  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear. 

Thns  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  up-Iift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  aparkUng  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  npiight  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv'n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  rolFd 

Id  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  be  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 

That  felt  unusual  weight 


-His  ponderous  shield. 


Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hnng  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Thro'  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artists  view 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  jr  mountains,  ir  her  spotty  globe. 
Hie  spear,  to  equal  whi  h  the  tallest  pine. 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  maot 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  waud. 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
0?er  the  burnins:  marl 
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To  whicb  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels,  that  lay 
plunged  and  stupified  in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  caird  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem  worked  up 
to  a  greater  sublimity,  than  that  wherein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines  : 

He,  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent^ 
Stood  like  a  tow'r,  <fec 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his  character, 
and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the  most  exalted  and  depraved 
nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of 
torments. 


-Hail  horrors,  hail 


Infernal  world  I  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 


And  afterwards, 


-Here  at  least 


We  sliall  be  free ;  th*  Almighty  hath  not  bunt 
Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reiijn  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho'  in  h  II : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged  spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem',  the  author  has  taken  care  to  introduce 
none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
religious  reader ;  his  words,  as  the  poet  describes  them,  bejiriug 
only  a  "  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance."  He  is  likewise  with 
great  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be  almighty. 
Whatever  perverso  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  justice,  mercy, 
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and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  con- 
fesses his  omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  be  was  forced 
to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could  support  his 
pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance  of  his 
bursting  out  in  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  those  innumerable 
spirits  whom  he  had  involyed  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  with 
bimselfl 

He  now  prepared 


To  speak ;  whereat  their  douhled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it, 
and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of.  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  its  describing  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped, 
Dy  those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers,  so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  of  warriors  in  his  view.  The  characters 
of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  their  respec- 
tive speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  book.  The 
aooount  of  Thammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  whaC  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  tha 
idol. 

Thammuz  came  next  behind. 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  am'rous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammujs  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  tLo  sacred  porch 
Kxekiel  saw,  when  by  thevisicn  led 
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His  eyes  Burvej'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah * 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as  a  note  on  this  beau- 
tiful passage,  the  account  given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Maundrell  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and  probably  the  first 
occasion  of  such  a  superstition.  ^'  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river, 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  for- 
tune to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opin- 
ion  which  Lucian  relates  concerning  this  river,  viz.  that  this 
stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  about  the  feast 
of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour ;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon 
as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who.  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out 
of  which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like  this  we  saw  actually 
come  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness ; 
and,  as  we  observed  in  travelling,  had  discoloured  the  sea  a  great 
way  into  a  reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  minium, 
or  Bed  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and 
not  by  any  stain  from  Adonis's  blood." 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner  how  spir- 
its transform  themselves  by  contraction,  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for 
several  surprising  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the  first  book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  probable,  by 
reason  of  the  passage  last  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  sjiirits 
immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious 

'  This  quotation  from  Milton  and  the  paragraph  immediately  fullowiug 
it^  were  not  in  the  first  publication  of  this  paper  iu  folio. — G. 
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halL  But  it  is  the  poet's  refinement  npon  this  thonght,  whicb  I 
most  admire,  and  whicH  is,  indeed,  very  noble  in  itself.  For  he 
tells  OB,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  spirits, 
contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  still 
proseryed  their  natural  dimensions. 

Thns  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large^ 
Though  without  number,  still  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themseUes, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim. 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full 


^         The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of  the  Pan 
dsBmonimn,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the 
author.  Such  is  the  description  of  AzazePs  stature,  and  of  the 
infernal  standard  which  he  unfurls ;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light, 
by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of  tor- 
ments. 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  lights 

Save  what  the  glimm'nng  of  those  livid  flames 

Gasts  pale  and  dreadful 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn  up 
m  battle  array : 


The  universal  host  up  sent 


A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  night 

The  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infcmai  army . 
He  thro'  the  armed  files 


Darts  his  ezperienc'd  eye,  and  soon  trav<^rse 
VOL.  VL — 4 
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Tlie  whole  battalion  yiew8  their  order  due, 
Their  yiaagos  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums,  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strength 
Glories 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  theif 
pwords : 

He  spake :  and  to  eonfirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 
Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  iUumin'd  Hell 

The  sadden  production  of  the  Pandsemonium : 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it : 
From  th*  arch'd  roo^ 


Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  (rom  a  sky. 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  when 
Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never  quits  his 
simile  till  it  rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign 
to  the  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  resemblance  does  not, 
perhaps,  last  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the 
hint,  till  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or  seutimont, 
proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Vir 
gil's  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture in  Milton's  similitudes.     I  am  the   more  particular  on   this 
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bead,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have  formed  their  taste  upon 
the  quaint  similes,  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much  in 
Togue  among  modem  poets,  cannot  relish  these  beauties  which 
are  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  censure 
Milton's  comparisons,  in  which  thej  do  not  see  any  surprising 
points  of  likeness.  Monsieur  Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated 
relish,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ri- 
dicule several  of  Homer's  similitudes,  which  he  calls  Comparai- 
sons  a  longtte  quette, '  Long-tailed  comparisons.'  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer  which 
Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occasion.^  '^  Compa 
risons  (says  he)  in  odes,  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only 
to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse  and  relax 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging  him  from  too 
painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him 
into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer  (says  he)  excelled  in  this 
particular,  whose  comparisons  abound  with  such  images  of  nature 
as  are  prop^  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  subjects.  He  continu- 
ally instructs  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take  notice,  even  in  ob- 
jects which  are  every  day  before  our  eyes,  of  such  circumstances 
as  we  should  not  otherwise  have  observed."  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  ^^  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufficient,  and 
that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician 
and  epigrammatist." 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
their  wqrks  an  agreeable  variety,  their  episodes  are  so  many 
short  fables,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes  ;  to  which 

'  milexions  eritiqiies  sor  quelques  passages  du  Rh(^tcur  Loiigio.    Prdf 
^  4M— «d  de  Didot— G. 
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you  may  add,  if  yon  please^  that  their  metaphors  are  so  many 
short  similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  book  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping 
leyiatban,  of  the  bees  swarming  about  the  hive,  of  the  fairy 
dance,  in  the  view  wherein  I  have  placed  them,  he  will  easily 
discoTer  the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. 

L. 
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Dl,  qaiboB  imperiam  est  anlmaram,  umbneqao  slleBtMi 
Et  Cbao6,  et  Phlegcthon,  loca  nocto  silentia  late ; 
Sit  mihl  fiu  audita  loqni  I  sit  nnmine  vestro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  callgine  merHaSb 

YiRG.  ^n.  Ti  344 

Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  sight, 
Ye  gods  who  rule  the  regions  ot  the  night, 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  mo  to  relate 
The  mystio  wonders  of  your  silent  state.  * 

Dktden. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  persons  whom 
Milton  introduces  into  his  poem,  always  discover  such  senti- 
ments and  behaviour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable 
to  their  respective  characters.  Every  circumstance  in  their 
speeches  and  actions,  is  with  great  justness  and  delicacy  adapted 
to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels 
in  this  consistency  of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider 
several  passages  of  the  second  book  in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock-majesty,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of 
the  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  tlii? 
book.  Ilis  opening  and  closing  the  debate ;  his  taking  on  him- 
self that  great  enterprise  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole 
infernal  assembly  trembled  ;  his  encountering  the  hideous  phan- 
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lom  who  gaarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all 
his  terrors ;  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  whieh 
oonld  not  brook  submission  even  to  omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides :  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired  * 
Admired,  not  feared 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  discovers 
itself  in  the  several  lulventures  which  he  meets  with  during  his 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly 
in  his  address  to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as 
presiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all  its  circumstances  full 
of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  be- 
smeared with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with 
the  tears  of  parents  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  second 
book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  hea- 
ven :  and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  mokes  in  the  sixth 
book,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every 
way  answerable  to  the  same  furious  enraged  character. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 


And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  fdrious  king,  who  him  defy*d, 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Tlireaten'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon 
Down  doTen  to  the  waste,  with  shatter'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton  has  represent* 
ed  this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  puch  pro 
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oipitate  passions,  as  ^e  first  that  rises  in  that  aiisombly,  to  gire 
his  opinion  upon  their  present  posture  of  affairs.  Accordingly 
he  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears  incensed  at  hia 
companions,  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon 
it.  All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate.  Such 
is  that  of  arming  themselves  with  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them. 

No,  let  us  rather  chuse, 


Arm*d  with  hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  onca 
0*er  heavo's  high  tow'rs  to  force  resistless  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  tortVer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  Almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 
Mizt  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments 

Hifl  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery,  is  also  highly 
saitable  to  his  character;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is 
revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  implacable  spirit. 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book,  as  the  idol  of  the  lewd 
and  luxurious.  He  is  in  the  second  book,  pursuant  to  that 
description,  characterized  as  timorous  and  slothful,  and  if  wo 
look  into  the  sixth  book,  we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of 
angels  for  nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech  which  he  makes 
to  Satan,  on  their  supposed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his 
ippearancc  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in  these  three  several 
news,  we  find  his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way 
conformable  to  his  character.  Such  arc  his  apprehensions  of  a 
second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
miserable  rather  than  *  not  to  be.'     I  need  not  observe,  that  the 
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eontrtflt  of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate.' 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  first  book,  that 
the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  secoDd.  We  were  before  told, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth 
for  gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandaemo- 
nium,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet 
in  oonnoil.  His  speech  in  this  book  is  every  where  suitable  to 
so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  refiection,  of  their 
being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  Heaven  were  they  actually 
Uiere,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who  while  he  was  in  heaven  is  said 
to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glo- 
ries of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of 
the  pavement,  than  on  the  beatific  vision.  I  shall  also  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the  following  sentiments  are  to 
the  same  character. 

Thia  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  f  how  oft  amidst 
Thick  cload  and  dark  doth  UeaVn's  all- ruling  sire 
Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscnred. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  ronnd 
Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  Heav'n  resembles  hell  ? 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  ?  this  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold : 

'  This  contrast  is  supposed  by  Thyer  to  have  been  suggested  by  tlis 
•ontrast  between  Alete  and  Argante,  in  the  Jerusalem  Deli/ered. — ^Y 
GsR.  Lib.  c.  ii.  st  Iviii-lix. 

Alete— Al  finger  pronto,  all  Mngannare  aooorto : 
Oran  fabbro  di  calunnie,  Ac 

Argaate — Impazlente,  Inesorabll,  foro, 

Nell  'anne  infaticabile  e  Invltto,  Jca 

Or,  in  ih »  spirited  version  of  old  Fairfax  : 

Alete— 

A  flatterer,  a  plcktbank,  and  a  liar 

Aifante — 

Fierce,  stem,  outrageous,  koei  as  aliarponod  brand.— 43^ 
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Nor  want  we  skill,  or  art»  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence,  and  what  can  Heaven  shew  more  f 

• 

Belzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  seoond  in  dignity  thai  fell^ 
and  is  in  the  first  book  the  second  that  awakens  out  of  the 
trance,  and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs 
maintains  his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  won- 
derful majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts  as 
a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  opposite  parties,  and  pro 
poses  a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly  gives  into. 
The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search 
of  a  new  world  is  grounded  upon  a  project  devised  by  Satan, 
and  cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first 
book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  clioice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere : 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature : 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Belzebub  grounds  his  proposaL 

What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise?    There  is  a  place 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav'n 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat  • 

Of  some  new  race  caird  Max,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favour'd  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above  ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounc'd  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  Heav'n's  whole  circuiiiference,  confirmVi. 

The  reader  may  observe  hovs*  just  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns  :  as  also 
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that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels  was  the  only  proper  person  tc 
give  it  hirth,  and  that  he  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest 
to  support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  Terj  apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient 
prophecy  or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the  dignity  of  the  species,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  haye  been  the  talk  of  Heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  common-wealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  pre-existence ; 
but  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  an 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a  very  sub- 
lime and  poetical  manner. 

Their  riaing  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  particular  ac- 
count of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
nancy of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  invention.  The  diversions 
are  every  way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but 
strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions 
at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertainment  in  the 
following  lines. 

Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage  more  fell 
Bend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind ;  hell  ecarce  holds  the  wild  uproar.^ 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal 
exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore-knowledge. 

'  V.  Homei'^s  Iliad,  ii.  774.    Virg.  JEn.  vL  642,  and  Newton's  ed.  of  Mil- 
^n'l  Par.  Lost;  v.  i.  p.  130. — C. 
voi-  VL— 4* 
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The  several  cironmstances  in  the  description  of  hell  are  finely 
imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into  the 
sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  obli- 
vion. The  monstrons  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world 
are  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  description  would  have  done 


Nature  breeds, 


Perreree,  all  monstroua,  all  prodigious  things 
Abominable,  inutterablep  and  worse 
Than  fables  jet  have  feign'd  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Oorgons^  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,'  and  their  place  of  habita- 
tation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  in 
deed  have  spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and 
by  that  means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,*  the  princi- 
pal fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory  concern- 
ing Sin  and  Death,  which  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece  in  its 
kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy. 
Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  ofif-spring  of  Sin. 
The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  produces  those 
monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter  into 
their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth. 
These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits 
of  Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
speech  of  Sin,  where  cDmplaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 

adds, 

•  Illustrated.     It  should  have  been— itwfcfkf  of  illustratif%ff — or,  and  nai 
have  illustrated. — H. 
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Belwe  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  eon  and  foe,  who  sets  ihem  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  fall  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows. 
His  end  with  mine  involv*d 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  circumstance 
in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  likewise  observe  how 
natorallj  the  three  persons  concerned  in  this  allegory  arc 
tempted  by  one  common  interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  hell, 
and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
tortures.  • 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong, 
and  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal  crown 
upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat, 
the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  and* extremely  suitable  to  this  King  of  Terrors. 
I  need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  in 
the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons,  that  Sin  i^as 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon 
after  he  was  cast  into  hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were 
conceiyed  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  description 
of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of 
Hilton's  spirit. 


On  a  sudden  open  fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 

Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.    She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

Exeell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chanots  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
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In  Satan's  Yoyage  through  the  Chaos,  there  are  several  ima- 
ginary persons  described,  as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of 
matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those 
critics  who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life 
and  manners  ascribed  to  it ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  am  pleased 
most  with  those  passages  in  this  description  which  carry  in  them 
a  greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such  as  might  possibly 
have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke, 
that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre, 
and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  explosion  still 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage ;  his  [^ringing  upward  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laborious  passage  through  that  confusion 
of  elements,  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  Chaos  from  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  with  the  distant  discovery  of  the 
earth  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,*  are  wonderfully  beautiful 
andl  poetical  L. 
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Ncc  (IcuB  Intcnit,  nisi  digoos  viDdice  nod  as 

Inciderit 

UoB.  An  Poet  191 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
Bat  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. 

BOSOOHUON. 

Horace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  en- 

*  By  the  moon.     Mr.  Addison  mistakes  the  souse  of  this  paasa^je.-— Set 
Dr.  Newton's  note  on  tlie  place. — H. 
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feirely  conformable  to  those  talents  of  which  he  was  master.     Aai 
his  genins  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime,  his  subject  is\|/ 
ihe  noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man 
Eyerj  thing  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it. 
The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  world ;  the  Chaos,  and  the] 
creation ;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  enter  into  the  constitution  of' 
his  poem. 

Haying  in  the  first  and  second  book  represented  the  infemaj 
world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturally  leads 
him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in  those 
parts  of  his  poem,  where  the  divine  persons  are  introduced  as 
speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe  that  the  author  proceeds 
with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its 
fall  play,  but  chuses  to  confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and  to  such 
expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  scripture.  The  beauties, 
therefore,  which  we  are  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of 
a  poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments 
of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions,  which 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear. 
The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book  consists 
in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet  has 
coached  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together, 
in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence,  with 
respect  to  man.  He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  predestination,  free-will,  and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of 
the  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a 
poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,)  with  great  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  ever  I  met  with  in 
any  other  writer.      As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  the 
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generality  of  readert^  the  concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that 
particular  art  which  he  has  made  use  of,  in  the  interspersing  of 
all  those  graces  of  poetry,  which  the  subject  was  capable  of  re- 
tseiving. 

The  surrey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  omniscience ;  and  as 
much  above  that,  in  which'  Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the 
christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  he 
is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beaitifdl  and  lively  manner. 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  father  from  above,* 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sita 
High  thron'd  above  all  height,  bent  down  hia  eye^ 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  uttepance:  on  his  right 
.  The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 
Uis  only  Son ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd, 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivall'd  love, 
In  blissful  solitude  ;  he  then  survey*d 

1  *  Wlien  God  Almighty  from  his  lofty  throne, 
Bet  in  those  parta  of  heaven  that  pnrest  are, 
As  far  above  the  clear  stars  every  one, 
As  it  is  hcnco  up  to  the  highest  star, 
Looked  down,  and  all  at  once  this  world  beheld. 
Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town  and  field.* 

V.  Fairfax's  Tasso — c.  i.  st.  vii.    The  comparison  with  Tasso  is  the  mora 
triking,  from  Addison's  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genius  which  Milton 
found  so  suggestive. — G. 


*  In  which,     Inichat  ?  p'ospect,  or  mrvey :  but  how  could  Jupiter  ba 
drawn  in  oither?     The  expi  ^ssioii  is,  plainly,  inaccurate. — H. 
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Hel.  and  the  golf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coasting  the  wall  of  heay'n  on  this  side  nighty 
In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  read^  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament* 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past*  present*  future,  he  beholds* 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

8fttan*8  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation,  is  finely 
imagined  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed  spirits,  and  in 
Che  diTine  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fiill  iha 
Mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fiU'd 
All  Hear'n,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ine£fable  difFus'd  I 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious,  in  him  all  his  father  shone 
Substantially  expressed,  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appeared, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

1  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumstance,  wherein 
the  whole  host  of  angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute ;  nor 
show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
heaven.  The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn  of  an- 
gels that  follows  upon  it,  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poet- 
ical, thai  I  should  not  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage  if  the 
boiindB  ^f  my  paper  would  give  me  leave. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas*d,  but  all 
The  multitudes  of  Angels  with  a  shout, 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  utt'ring  joy,  heav'n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fiU'd 
Th'  eternal  regions ;  <bc.— • 


I 


/ 


/ 
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Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  nniyerse,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but,  upon  his 
nearer  approach,  looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and 
noble.  As  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  be- 
itween  that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and 
that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  materials,  which  still  lay  in 
[chaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  as- 
tonishingly great  and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  this  uttermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  in  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing ; 
or,  as  the  French  critics  chuse  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true 
history ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance. 
The  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such 
circumstances,  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
both  belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  well- 
chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as  have  really  hap- 
pened, or  at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened  according  to 
the  received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  nature;  as  the  war  in  Heaven,  the  condition  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  state  of  innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reeoneiling  miracles  with  creJibility,  is  bj 
a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting 
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what  18  wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  he  met  with  in  the  ordina 
ry  oonrse  of  things.  Ulysses's  ship '  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and 
^neas's  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  are  very 
Borpiiaing  accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable,  when  we  are  told 
that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this 
kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil with  such  circumstances  as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impossible 
and  so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing  pas 
sion  that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If 
there  b^  any  instance  in  the  ^neid  liable  to  exception  upon  this 
aooount,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where  ^neas  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To 
qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  haying  pierced  him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth 
to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the  mar- 
yellous  without  the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable  of  producing  it :  the 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  themselves,  without  so  much  as  the 
modem  help  of  an  enchantment'     If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 

*  The  ezpreasion  is  inaccurate,  for  it  was  not  IJljssea's  ship,  but  that  of 
the  PhcBaeiaiiB  which  was  turned  into  a  rock.     V.  Odyas.  L.  ziii  y.  160, 


*  And  yet  Dante  has  drawn  from  this  the  idea  of  the  punishment  which 

he  assigns  for  suicide  in  the  XTTTth  cant  of  the  Inferno :  The  fearfoi 

wood— 

*  Cbe  da  ncasnn  sentlero  era  segnato— 
Non  frondl  verdi,  ma  dl  oolor  fosco, 
Non  rami  schletU,  ma  nodosi  e  tnvolti, 
Non  pomi  v^eran,  ma  steccbi  cou  tosoo/ 

*  Which  by  no  path  was  marlced.  Not  green  the  foliage,  but  brown  In  color ;  not 
■aootti  the  branchati  bat  gnarled  and  warped;  apples  none  were  there,  but  wiUiore4 
atkkswithpolsoo.* 

v.  Carlyle*8  accurate  and  vigorous  translation. — G. 
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Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surprising  incidents,  the^ 
are  generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  de* 
scribed,  and  tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
episode  ot  Sin  and  Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in 
his  chaos.  These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible ;  the 
reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility 
in  them ;  they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  shadows,  not 
of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  look  upon  the 
stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the  Syrens,  nay,  the  whole  Odyssey 
and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ;  but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are 
fables,  which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed 
In  the  age  of  the  poets,  might  possibly  have  been  according  to 
the  letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted  what  is 
ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, might  possibly  haye  been  truths  and  realities.  This  ap- 
pearance of  probability  is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes,  the  ancient  tragic 
writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sub- 
ject more  credible.  In  a  word,  besides  the  bidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear  probable. 
The  story  should  be  such  as  an  ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce 
in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  universe,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which 
led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening  through 
which  the  angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 
errands  to  mankind.  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage, 
and  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that  appeared  to 
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him  new  and  fresh  in  all  if «  beanties,  with  the  Bimile  illustrating 
this  circumstanoe,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  yast  hollow  of  the  uniyerse  with  the  eye,  or 
(as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  first  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angeL 
He  snryejs  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphitheatre  that  lie 
between  both  the  poles  of  heayen,  and  takes  in  at  one  yiew  the 
whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  seyeral  worlds  that  shined  on  oyer  j 
side  of  him,  with  the  particular  description  of  the  sun,  are  set 
forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape, 
speech,  and  behayiour,  upon  his  transfbrming  himself  into  an  an- 
gel of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The  pectus- 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the  yulgar  opin- 
ion of  mankind  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and 
the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  yery  finely  contriyed, 
and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  re- 
ceiyed  doctrine  among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that  eyery 
orb  had  its  intelligence ;  and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said 
to  haye  seen  suoh  an  angel  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  eyil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming 
majesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  being.  The  part 
of  it  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
J^nt  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  seyenth 
book. 

I  saw,  when  at.  his  word  the  formless  mass 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Confosion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruVd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd  ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled, 
Light  shon,  <fcc. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  out  the  earth 
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with  such  oironmstances,  that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear  fancy 
•Dg  himself  employed  on  the  same  distant  view  of  it 

Iiook  downward  on  the  globe,  who^e  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence^  tho'  but  reflected,  shines : 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  Ac 

I  mnst  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  third  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praises  that  haye  been  given  to  it ;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence,  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.*  The  same  observation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy,  in  the  same 
book.  L. 


No.  321.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  8. 

Nee  aatls  est  pnlchn  ease  poemata^  dnlcia  santa 

HoK.  An  Poet  99. 

*rb  not  enough  a  poem's  finely  writ ; 
It  mnst  affect  and  capUrate  the  sonL 

BosooioroN. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
poems  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  will  easily  pardon  the  length  of  mv 
discourse  upon  Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  th%  ^ 
best  judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the  noblest 
work  of  genius,  in  our  language,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set 
before  an  English  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reason, 
though  I  have  CDdeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  graces 
and  imperfections  in  my  six  first  papers,  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  bestow  one  upon  every  book  in  particular.     The  three  first 
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books  I  have  already  dispatohed,  and  am  now  entering  upon  the 
fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  mj  reader,  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  beauties  in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
tive parts  of  his  poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon ;  it  being 
my  intention  to  point  out  those  only,  which  appear  to  me  the  most 
exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics,  who  have  written  upon  the 
Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the  iBneid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  those  poems, 
they  have  nevertheless  each  of  them  discovered  several  master- 
strokes, which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall  treat  on 
this  subject  after  me,  may  find  several  beauties  in  Milton,  which 
I  have  not  ta^en  notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  another,  as 
to  some  particular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  my- 
self scrupulously  to  the  rules  which  any  of  them  has  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  join  with 
one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all 
of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three 
heads.     In  the  first  are  those  pictures  of  still-life,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  descriptions  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  &c.  ^ 
In  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches  and 
behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.     In  the  last  is  the  conduct      •  "\ 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aris- 
totle's rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak 
unactire  parts  of  the  fable,  which  are  not  suppcirted  by  the  beau- 
ty of  sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader  may 
tbserve,  that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in 
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those  descriptions,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I 
must  farther  add,  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers 
rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  censured 
in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  unnecessary  length ; 
the  description  of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  It  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that 
happiness  from  which  our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch  which 
we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagination 
has  poured  forth  such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of 
happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out 
each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  observing,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poem, 
wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their 
delightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course  of 
action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short, 
as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that  in  those  poems,  wherein  shep- 
herds are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our 
first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in  any  thing 
they  speak  or  do  ;  and  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  paradisiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of  the 
fourth  book.  Satan  being  now  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and 
looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with 
sentiments  difiereut  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was 
in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to 
it :  he  reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and 
breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient 
touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation  :  bu   at  length  he  confirms 
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himself  in  impenitence^  and  in  his  design  of  drawing  men  into  his 
own  state  of  guilt  and  misery.  This  conflict  of  passions  :s  raised 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is 
very  bold  and  noble.' 

O  thoa  that  with  surpatising  glory  crown'd 
Look'at  from  thy  sole  dominioa  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  DO  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Snn,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams^ 
Hiat  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in 
.the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries 
concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they 
may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Paradise ; 
his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  garden ;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals^ 
which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  playing  about  Adam  and 
Eve ;  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  different  shapes, 
in  order  to  hear  their  conversation  ;  are  circumstances  that  give 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has 
engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  and 
placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described,  as  perching  on  the 
top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a 

'  See  Newton*8  ed.  of  Par.  Lost,  vol.  i.  p.  256.   When  Milton  meant  to 
have  made  only  a  tragedy  of  Paiadise  Lost,  he  purposed  to  begin  it  with 
the  first  ten  lines  of  the  following  speech,  which  ho  showed  to  his  nephew 
B.  Philips  and  others. — C. 
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toad,  m  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  same  nature;  as  his  starting  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being 
discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  con- 
formable to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

Enow  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  fiird  with  scorn  f 
Enow  ye  not  me  f  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng ; 

Zephon^s  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is 
exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in 
Paradise.  His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach  at  a  distance,  is 
&J9  wn  with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hast'ning  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  splendor  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor,  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with 
sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan's  clothing  himself  with  terror,  when  he 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord  celebrated  by  Longlnus ;  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil ;  who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds. 
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While  thus  he  spake,  th'  tngelic  squadron  brigbt 
Tam*d  fiery  red,  sharp'niog  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  ronnd 
With  pointed  spears,  Ao. 

On  th'  other  side,  Satan  alarm'd, 

CSolleeting  all  his  mighty  dilated  stood 
Like  Tenariff  or  Atlas  nnremov'd. 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where  full  of 
hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a 
disooarse  by  itself,  because  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  designed  for  English  readers,  with  such  re* 
flections  as  would  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  breaking  off 
the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the 
golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer ^s  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales.  The  reader 
may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Yirgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  Jupiter  in 
the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ^neas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the 
Iliad  and  ^neid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellish 
ment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but  makes  an  artful  use 
of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking 
off  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is 
the  more  justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noblo 
allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before 
he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been  *  weighed  in  the 
scales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.^ 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  machines,  that 

VOL.  VI. — 5 
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Uriel's  gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  sunbeam,  with  the  poet's 
device  to  make  him  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sun,  as 
in  his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been  admired 
in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems  below  the  genius  of  Milton. 
The  description  of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking  their  nightly 
round  in  Paradise  is  of  another  spirit ; 

So  saying  on  he  led  his  radiant  files^ 
Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns,  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear 
them  sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and 
inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  parts  which  Adam 
and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  The  description  of  them  as  they 
first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment, 
and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  represented. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect>  with  native  honour  clad. 
In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  bcem'd,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd  ; 
For  softness  ahe,  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in-iiim: 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declar'd 
Absolute  rule;  and  hyaciiitliinc  locks 
Round  from  liis  ])ftited  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  t^houlders  broad: 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  Ikt  slender  waist 
Her  un!i<lorned  gohlen  tres>*es  wore 
Dis-shevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pns-'ed  they  naked  on,  nor  shun'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  Ariirt*!^  f"r  tiiey  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met. 
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There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow, 
wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the 
aide  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  flow  equally  from  pas- 
sion and  sincerity.  The  professions  they  make  to  one  another 
are  fall  of  warmth;  but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth.  In 
a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise. 

When  Adam,  first  of  men 


Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 

Dearer  thyself  than  all ; 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

HiB  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 

To  prune  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers^ 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet 

To  whom  thus  Eye  reply*d :  O  thou  for  whom 

And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  -flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right; 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe 

And  daily  thanks:  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find,  <&c 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives  an 
account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  passage 
as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without  offendiug  the 
most  severe. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  Ac, 

A  poet  of  less  judgmeut  and  iDvcntion  than  this  great  authoi, 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  liave  filled  these  tender  parts 
of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of  innocence  ;  to 
haye  described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of   it, 
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without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the 
most  endearing  things,  without  descending  from  his  natural 
dignity,  and  the  woman  roceiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  modesty  of  her  character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  preroga- 
tives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other 
in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This  mutual  subordination  of 
the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  parti- 
cularly in  the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  sarrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submidsive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  firfit  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The  speech  of  Eve,  in 
particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  word? 
and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.* 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this  book,  with  observing  the 
masterly  transition  which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening  wor- 
ship, in  the  foUowiag  lines. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrivM,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n, 
"Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day    to. 

»  V.  Tatler,  114,  and  Spect.,  285  and  826.— C. 
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Most  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated  the  ancients, 
in  beginning  a  speech  without  premising  that  the  person  said  thus 
or  thus ;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the  omission 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that  the  speech  may 
begin  naturally  without  them.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  thii 
kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Longinus. 

L. 
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A  Itfger  toene  of  action  is  display'd. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  spirit  prac- 
tised upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  amhition.  The  author,  who  shews 
a  wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  upon 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book. 
Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusua! 
discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which  he  regards  her, 
is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper 
with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  softest  that  ever  was  conveyed 
to  a  lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakcn*d  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd  and  glcwlDg  cheek, 
As  thro'  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hnng  over  her  enamour'd,  aud  beheld 
Beauty,  whick.  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
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cHio ,  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  vith  yoio« 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathe^ 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  Awake^ 
My  fairest^  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight  I 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Galls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet 
Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eife 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face  and  mom  returned 

I  oannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the  conference 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the 
book  of  Canticles,  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  Eastern  po- 
etry, and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who 
is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech  remembered  those 
two  passages  which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
with  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 

"  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone :  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away. 

"  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field :  let  us  get 
up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether 
the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth." 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 
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^Wbere  the  sapient  king  • 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse, 

shews  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  *  high  conceits  engendering  pride/ 
which,  ure  are  told,  the  devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

Why  sleep'et  thou  Eve  f  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour  d  song ;  now  reigns 
Fullorb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things :  in  vain. 
If  none  regard.    Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment^ 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze ! 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the 
wh>le  work  in  such  sentiments  as  these  :  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be 
heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  dream 
produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other  vain  senti- 
ments of  the  same  kind  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  ob^ 
vious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is 
finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  art- 
fully shadowed,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows 
in  the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the  vision  of 
itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstances  of  it  are  full  of 
that  wildnesB  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a  dream. 
Adam,  conformable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom,  instructs 
and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  chcer*d. 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  h  lir : 
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Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Eiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  hare  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those 
psalms  where,  in  the  OTerfiowings  of  gratitude  and  praise,  the 
psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but  upon  the  most  con 
spicuous  parts  of  the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  ex- 
tolling their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the 
mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  Gk)d's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine 
enthusiasm,  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of 
worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents, 
who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  could 
be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might  af- 
ford matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  re- 
mark the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this  whole 
nymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are  assigned 
to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to  the  description  which 
the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the  throne, 
and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As 
Milton  every  where  fills  his  poem  with  circumstances  that  are 
marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  as 
framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

Till  at  the  gate 


Of  heav*n  arrivVi,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide. 

On  ji^oldcn  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 

Divine  the  sovereign  architect  had  frnm'd.  R 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages 
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in  the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where,  speaking  of  Yul- 
can,  Homer  says,  that  he  had  made  twenty  tripodes,  running  on 
golden  wheels ;  which,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselves  to 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more  use  for 
them,  return  again  after  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied 
Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Bacier  has  endeav- 
oured to  defend  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  in 
this  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  probable.  As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripodeSj  so  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it 
by  a  passage  in  the  scripture,  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  stilly 
in  conformity  with  the  cherubims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circumstance  in  his 
thoughts,  because  in  the  following  book  he  describes  the  chariot 
of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Eze- 
kiel's  vision. 


-Forth  rush*d  with  whirlwind  sound 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciers,  who  are  for 
vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by  something 
parallel  in  holy  writ,  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  had  they 
thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes  with  Ezekiel's  wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person 
is  represented  in  very  lively  colours.'  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a  loose  to  their  imagina- 
tions in  the  description  of  angels ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions 

I  Tafl80*s  Jerusalem,  c  i.  st.  13,  14,  15,  and  c.  ix.  st.  00,  CI,  62. — C. 
VOL.  VI.— 6* 
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which  are  giyen  of  them  in  scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After 
having  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented 
him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 

Like  Maia*6  son  he  stood. 


And  shook  his  plnmea^  that  heav'nly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circait  wide. * 

Kaphael's  reception  by  the  guardian   angels,  his   passing 

through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam, 

have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.     The 

author  afterwards  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her 

domestic  employments. 

So  saying  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent^ 
What  choi<fe  to  eh  use  for  delicacy  best^ 
What  order  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  <tc. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  the  subject 
'iS  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set  off  with  so 
many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none  of 
the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sub- 
missive behaviour  to  the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest;  the  solemn  hail  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 

•  V.  Iliad,  xxiv.  3:J9,  and  .En.  iv.  2.38. — 'It  is*  hard,'  snys  Pope,  'to de- 
termine which  is  more  excellent,  the  copy  or  the  original ;  but  Milton  s 
description  is  better  than  both  '  V.  also  ^'ewtou'8  ed.  of  P.  L.  v.  i.  p.  369- 
»74.--C. 
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his  nature,  akd  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit,  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him.  He  had  received 
instructions  to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with 
another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy,  who  was  contriving  his 
destruction  :  accordingly  he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  a 
taBle  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The 
occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  His  discourse  on  the  food  of  an 
gels.  After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  up- 
on more  indifferent  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and 
makes  a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  fallen  angel,  who 
was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my  first  paper 
on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost  from 
the  beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes 
the  action  of  the  JEneid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem. 
I  could  alledge  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  action  of  the 
Mneid  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning  in  the  first  book, 
than  from  its  remote  beginning  in  the  second ;  and  shew  why  I 
have  considered  the  sacking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to 
the  comipon  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertaining  piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
Which  ever  of  the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is 
preserved  according  to  either  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the 
fall  of  man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote 
beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels  in 
heaven.  The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some  great 
writers,  so  it  was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made 
use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  force  of  imagi 
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nation,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the 
!ast  of  the  following  lines  : 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  a«  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which  he  tells  us,  in  the 
language  of  the  gods,  are  called  by  different  names  from  those 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him 
with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has 
likewise  the  authority  of  scrjpture  to  justify  him.  The  part  of 
Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  angels 
preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  mo- 
ral of  religious  singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  seraph  breaks  forth 
in  a  becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  cha 
racter  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  scorn  and 
intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubtless 
designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their 
present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  uiiterrify'd ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  Itls  zonl : 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  hira  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  ohaiige  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.     From  amidst  thorn  forth  he  pas-Vd, 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  8ustain*d 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fcarM  anirht ;  , 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turn'd  ' 

On  those  proud  tow'rs  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

L. 
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YlBA. 

He  calls  embattled  deities  to  arms. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
in  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle  of  angels ;  having  raised 
his  reader's  expectation,  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passage:} 
in  my  observations  on  the  former  books,  having  purposely  reserv- 
ed them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  occa 
sion  to  them.  The  author's  imagination  was  so  inflamed  with 
this  great  scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises, 
if  possible,  above  himself.  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the 
beginning  of  his  poem : 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 


HnrFd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th*  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  con 
ference. 

O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 

That  led  th'  imbattel'd  seraphim  to  war. 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat. 

Hath  lost  us  heay*n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

But  see  the  angry  Victor  has  recall'd 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  hcav'n  :  the  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  overblown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  receiv*d  us  failing ;  and  the  thunder. 


r  
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Wing  d  with  red  lightning  and  impetuooB  rage, 
P<>rhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  the  second. 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued,  and  struck 
With  heay'n's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us ;  this  hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battle,  but 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  sub 
ject.      Among  several  others,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage, where  the  power  who  is  described  as  presiding  over  the 
chaos,  speaks  in  the  third  book. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old. 

With  fiiult'ring  speech,  and  visage  incompos'd, 

Answer'd:  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  tho'  overthrown. 

I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 

Confusion  worse  confounded;  and  heav'n's  gates 

Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands. 

Pursuing 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear 
light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer,  are  surprised  to 
find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in 
horror,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is 
wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such 
tfigns  of  wrath,  as  arc  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.     The 
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first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by 
the  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are 
discharged  from  either  host.  The  second  onset  is  still  more  ter 
rible,  as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders  which  seem  to 
make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation 
even  in  the  good  angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories ;  till,  in  the  last  place,  the  Messiah 
comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of 
his  appearance,  amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of 
his  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  described 
with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which 
does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most 
readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  imagination, 
which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description,  by 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe  the 
first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel-angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious 
invention  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  entered  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty 
The  tearing  up  of  the  hills,  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a 
thought  as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for 
such  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the  giants'  war,  which  we 
meet  with  among  thS  ancient  poets.  What  still  made  this  cir 
cumstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes 
80  great  a  noise  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  subllmest 
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description  in  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  thif 
very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  what  judg- 
ment Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  improved  every  great  hint  which 
he  met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject.  Homer,  in  that 
passage  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and 
which  Ovid  and  Virgil  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that  the 
giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He 
adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion  (etvoo-t^vXXov)  which  very  much  swells 
the  idea  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods 
that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  further  a  great  beauty  in  his  sing- 
ling out  by  name  these  three  remarkable  mountains,  so  well 
known  to  the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a  beauty  as  the  scene  of 
Milton's  war  could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with.  Claudian,  in 
his  fragment  upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that 
wildness  of  imagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us. 
that  the  giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them 
at  the  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up 
Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with 
all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears  up  mount 
Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but 
the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  his 
shoulders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  back,  as  he  held 
it  up  in  that  posture.  *It  is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader, 
that  such  ideas  savour  more  of  burlesque,  than  of  the  sublime 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  rather  divert 
the  mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is 
sublime  in  these  several  passages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the 
following  great  image  : 

From  their  foundations  loosuinir  to  junl  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  sontod  hilU  with  all  tlieir  loaa. 
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Roeka,  waters,  woods;  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Up-Iifbing  bore  them  in  their  hands — 

We  YkBYe  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short  descriptioiii 
tmproTed  by  the  imagination  of  Clandian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen  angels  seeing 
the  promontories  hanging  over  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner,  with  the  other  numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which 
are  so  oonspiouous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are,  indeed,  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of  poetry  in 
this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it  would  haye 
been  impossible  to  have  given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of 
this  paper.  Besides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essays  on  Translated 
Poetry.  I  shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master- 
strokes in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  author  has  not 
taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  was  master  of, 
has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  sword  of  Michael, 
which  makes  so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory  of  God. 


-But  the  sword 


Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 
Was  giv'n  him  temper'd,  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Deseending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  poet 
tells  us,  that  the  sword  of  JBneas,  which  was  given  him  by  a 
deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tufnus,  which  came  from  a 
mortal  forge.     As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the 
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way  we  may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who  is  favour- 
ed by  heaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  conformable  to 
the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has  made  use 
of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory 
and  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passage,  wherein  Satan  is 
described  as  wounded  by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of 
Homer : 

"Hie  grinding  sword  with  diBContinuous  wound 

Pass'd  through  him,  hut  th*  ethereal  substance  olos'd, 

Not  long  divisible,  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  armour  stain*d 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Diomedes 
wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands  ;  and  that 
though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up, 
and  healed,  in  those  beings  who  are  vested  with  immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton  in  his  description  of  his  furious 
Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad  ;  who,  upon  his 
being  wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins 
the  charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the 
bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily  observe 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without  running 
into  the  ridicule  of  it. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fouglit, 


And  with  fierce  ensicrus  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  kiug,  who  him  defy'd, 
And  at  hin  chariot  wlieels  to  drag  hiiu  bound 
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Threaten'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heayen 
Refrain'd  his  Jong^e  blasphemous ;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist;  with  shattered  arms. 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  bellowing.— 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this  book  with 
many  images  taken  ont  of  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture.  The 
Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon 
a  vision  of  Ezekiel, '  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in 
him  of  Homer's  spirit  *  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commission  which  is  given 
the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from 
a  sublime  passage  in  the  psalms. 

Go  then,  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Father's  might, 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  Heav'n's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms, 
Gird  on  thy  sword  on  thy  puissant  thigh. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes  of  the 
same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagination 
with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  upon 
this  engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of 
men,  heroes,  and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of 
the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their  heads; 
while  Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  bat- 

'  Did  Milton  ever  see  Raphael's  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  one  of  his  grandest 
conceptions,  now  in  the  Pitti  palace  ? — G. 


•  Much  in  himof  Homer't  spirit  Rather,  a  spirit  much  above  Ilomer'a: 
witness  the  gradual  departure  of  the  divine  presence  from  the  holy  tenij)le 
and  city,  by  several  succeseive  stages ;  with  dreadful  prophecies  inter- 
mixed, till,  m  the  end,  Oie  glory  of  the  Ltrrd^  charioted  by  living  wheels 
and  winged  cherubiins,  takes  its  station  upon  tfie  mountain  which  it  on  the 
caH  tide  of  the  city — the  most  sublime  and  terrible  idea  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  author.    See  Mzekicl^  ch.  x.  xL — II. 
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tie,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  shake  about  them.  The 
poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  he 
leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as 
pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus,  and  Minerva 
as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars ;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered  seven  acres 
in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature ;  Milton  has  filled  hia 
fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of 
horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  and  rattling  of  brazen  chariots, 
the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader^s  imagina- 
tion, and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling  even  before  it  was  created  1 

All  Heaven  resounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then, 
All  earth  had  to  its  centre  shook 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  de- 
scribe the  whole  heaven  shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Mes 
siah^s  chariot,  with  that  exception  of  the  throne  of  God  ! 

Under  his  burning  wheels 


The  steadfast  empyrean  ^ook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  with  so  much 
terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still  found  means  to  make  hia 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond  what  he  himself  was 
able  to  describe. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  check'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 
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In  a  word,  Milton^s  genins,  which  was  so  great  in  it80lf,  and 
80  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book 
eyerj  way  equal  to  his  subject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  that 
could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of  affecting  the  mind,  he  knew  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  certain 
resting-places  and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself  from  time  to 
time :  he  has,  therefore,  with  great  address  interspersed  several 
speeches,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs,  to  diversify 
his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  he  might 
eome  fresh  to  his  great  action ;  and  by  such  a  contrast  of  ideas, 
have  a  more  lively  taste  of  the  noble  parts  of  his  description. 

L. 
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Ut  his  exordia  pdmis 


Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  Mundi  ooncreverit  orbla. 
Turn  dorare  solam  et  discladere  Nerea  ponto 
Caperit,  et  rernm  panllatim  samere  formaa. 

YiRO.  £cIog.TL88. 

He  sung  the  secret  seeds  uf  nature's  IVame : 
How  sea^  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame. 
Fell  thro*  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  &11 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball 
The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  by  degrees 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 
The  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose. 

Dbtdvn. 

LoNGiNUS  has  observed,  that  there  may  be  a  loftiness  in  seu-^ 
timents,  where  there  is  no  passioD,  and  brings  instances  out  of 
ancient  authors  to  support  this   his  opinion.     The  pathetic,  as 
that  great  critic  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime,  ,' 
buc  is  not  essential  to  it.     Accordingly,  as  ho  further  remarks 
we  very  often  find  that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  ] 
paMions,  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and; 
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Bublimo  maimer ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shewn  him 
self  a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh  book, 
which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixt  and  worked  up  with  passion.  The  authoi 
^  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  sedate  majesty ;  and  though 

^  the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the 

former  book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The  sixth 
book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  confusion ; 
the  seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and 
fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing 
like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes  to 
his  reader  that  he  should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authorfi» 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  been  engaged  in  works  of  the 
same  nature ;  as  in  particular,  that  if  he  writes  jn  a  poetical 
subject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great  genius  often  catches 
the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  spirit  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages  in 
Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubtless  very  much 
raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions,  by  such  an  imitation  as  that 
which  Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six  days'  works, 
the  poet  received  but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen  writers, 
who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  are 
many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ, 
the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  book.  The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
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which  the  law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in 
scripture,  which  rise  up  in  the  same  majesty,  where  this  subject 
is  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgment  very  remark- 
ably, in  making  use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  in  duly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  eastern  poetry,  which 
were  suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to  an  higher 
pitch,  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions-  of  nature  before  the 
creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which 
he  tells  him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  thongh  steep,  suspense  in  Heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  poten^  voice  he  hears, 
And  longer  wUl  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  Ac. 

The  angePs  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  with  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  b^ 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  worlds  were  made,  comes 
forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  an  host  of 
angels,  and  clothed  with  such  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering 
upon  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  cenceptions,  appears  the 
utmost  exertion  of  omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description 
has  our  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets ; 
'And  behold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.' 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd, 
Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  wing'd, 
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From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnest  at  hand  ; 
Celestial  equipage ;  and  now  came  forth 
SpontaneouSi  for  within  them  spirit  liy'd. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  ohariots  of  God,  and  of 
these  gates  of  Heaven,  and  shall  here  only  add,  that  Homer 
gives  us  the  same  idea- of  the  latter  as  opening  of  themselves, 
though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
hours  first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which 
lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem  more  sublime 
than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  Chaos, 
calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the 
first  out'line  of  the  creation. 

On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wnsteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heav'n's  height,  and  with  the  center  mix  the  pole. 

Silence  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peaoe 
Said  then  th*  omnific  word,  your  discord  end : 

Nor  staid,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unboni ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice:  him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheelis  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compai»se8,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things: 
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One  foot  he  oente/d,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  rasi  profundity  obeonre. 
And  eaid,  thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounda^ 
This  be  thy  jnst  cironmferenee,  O  world. 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  conceived  altogether 
in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful 
description,  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
them  several  arms  and  instruments  with  the  same  greatness  of 
imagination.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of 
Minerva's  iBgis,  or  Buckler,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  with 
her  spear,  which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her  hel- 
met that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hun- 
dred cities:  the  golden  compasses  in  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
sage appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him,  whom 
Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As  poetry  de- 
lights in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and  sensible 
images,  we  find  a  magnificent  description  of  the  creation  formed 
after  the  same  manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  Almighty  architect  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with  his  span,  com- 
prehending the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them 
describing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation, 
represents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretch- 
ing a  line  upon  it.  And  in  another  place  as  garnishing  the 
heavens,  stretching  out  the  north*  over  the  empty  place,  and 
hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.  This  last  noble  thought  Milton 
has  expressed  in  the  following  verse. 

And  earth  self-balnnc'd  on  her  center  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very  thick,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  this  paper.     The  poot  has 

VOL.  VI. — 6 
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employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongae.  The  several 
great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful 
work,  and  to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  spec- 
tators of  it.     How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day. 


Thus  was  the  first  day  ev^n  and  mom. 


Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birth-day  of  heay'n  and  earth :  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fiU'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third  day 
when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  de- 
scribed in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description  of  the  spring, 
and  leads  the  reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surpri- 
sing and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  appearance  on 
the  fourth  day. 

First  in  his  east  tlie  glorious  lamp  was  seen 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  rouiul 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thro'  Heav'n's  higli  road:  the  grey 

Dawn,  and  the  I'leiatles  before  him  danced 

Shedding  sweet  influence  :  less  bright  the  niopn, 

But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set, 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
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Id  that  aspect^  and  still  the  distance  keeps 
'Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  tarn  she  shines 
BeToWd  on  HeavVs  great  axle^  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  oould  be  so  concise  in  his 
description  of  the  six  days'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within 
the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and  at  the  same  time  so  particular,  as 
to  giye  ns  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn 
out  to  oar  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.     As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 

9 

productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find 
a  most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with  the  formation 
of  man,  upon  which  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was 
the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning  into 
Heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  describes  that  great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances ;  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finish- 
ed ;  when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  ever- 
lasting gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  this  new 
creation  ;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
existence ;  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

So  eVn  and  morn  accompli*h*d  the  sixth  day 
Yet  not  till  tlie  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  tho'  unwearied,  up  returu'd. 
Up  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'us  liis  high  abode, 
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Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire;  how  it  shew'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  iart  • 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 
FoUow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sonnd 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounding,  (thou  remember*st»  for  thou  heard'st) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 
The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open  ye  everlasting  gates,  they  sung, 
Open  ye  heav'ns,  your  living  doors,  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent^  his  six  days'  work,  a  world. 

I  oannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation,  without  men 
tioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title.*    The 
work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in   our  English 
Terse.      The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  sec  so 
greal  a  strength  of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of 
the  imagination.     The  author  has  shewn  us  that  design  in  all  the 
works  of  nature,  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  first  cause.     In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and 
incontestable  instances,   that  divine  wisdom  which  the  son  ot 
Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  forma- 

*  By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  and  the  only  work  of  his  that  has  par- 
tially escaped  oblivion.  Joimson  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  hi(;h  comineuda- 
tion.  SSwift  ridicules  all  of  Bhiokniore's  works;  up<tn  wliicli  Chalmers,  or 
some  author  used  by  him  in  his  notes  on  the  S|)ectat()r,  gravely  ^i^}'^ — 
•When  men  have  done  luuijhinc,  and  wisely  lav  oeide  all  the  Dean's 
writings  for  life,  this  poem  ot  Blackinore's  will  be  read  for  its  superior  in- 
tention and  better  tendency' — a  day,  which,  like  the  milh.-nuium  Be^ms 
to  be  still  a  good  way  oflf. — G. 
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tion  of  the  world,  when  he  tells  ns,  Hhat  he  created  her,  and 
flaw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  hi# 
works.'  L. 
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fiftnettoA  falo  animal,  mentiaqiia  oapadoa  altn 
D«flrat  adhaci  at  quod  dominail  In  cistera  poaaet 

Hatot  homo  ast 

Or.  Mw.  i  T«. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  Und 
Was  wanting  jet,  and  then  was  man  dealgn'd ; 
Oonsdoaa  of  thonght^  of  more  capacious  breaati 
For  anq»lre  Ibna'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest 

Dbydkx. 

The  aooounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of  angels, 
and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly 
related  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection  with 
the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the  im- 
pression which  this  discourse  of  the  arch-angel  made  in  our  first 
parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquires 
concerning  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  make  the 
most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days'  works.  The  poet 
here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing 
from  this  part  of  their  conversation  to  amusements  more  suitable 
to  her  sex.  He  well  knew,  that  the  episode  in  this  book,  which 
is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve, 
would  have  been  improper  for  lier  hearing,  and  has  therefore  do 
vised  very  just  and  beautiful  ivasons  for  her  retiring. 

So  spake  our  aire,  and  by  his  count'nance  seem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse :  which  Eve 
Feroeivint;  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 
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With  lowliness  majestie  from  her  seat^ 

And  fi^ace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowei'S, 

To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom,     . 

Her  nursery  *  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 

And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Tet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  resery'd 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather:  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  care^es ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  in  love,  and  mutual  honour  join'd ! 

The  Angel's  returniDg  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  inquiries^ 
wau  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  arch-angel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  hypothesis  are 
described  with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same 
time  dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own 
history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  conversation  with  his 
Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader,  than  this  dis- 
course of  our  great  ancestor ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the 
first  man  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  deliv- 
ered upon  thi*  subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  ima- 
ginations of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  just  and 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.      As  our  author  knew  this  sub- 
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ject  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw 
it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  dajs^  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem, 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  our  an- 
cestor gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  conversing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral. 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven. 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  pahn-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger,  both  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Tho'  pleasant ;  but  thy  words  with  grace  divine 
Imbu*d,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel  gives  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was  abo  tt 
to  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  bell, 
Squar'd  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 
Lest  he,  inoenst  at  such  eruption  bold. 
Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mixed. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  in  what 
follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book,  where  -^neas  and  the 
Sibyl  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  there  de- 
scribed as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the 
groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were 
beard  in  those  regions  of  ruin  and  sorrow. 

Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 


The  dismal  gates   and  barricadocd  strong  ; 
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But  loDg  ere  oar  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  acoount  of  his  condition  and 
sentiments  immediately  after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does 
he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found  himself,  the  delight- 
ful landskip  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion. 

•  As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep. 


Soft  on  the  flowrj  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 

Soon  dried,  and  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Straight  toward  heav'n  my  wondering  eyes  I  turn'd. 

And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung, 

As  thitherward  endeiivouring,  and  upright 

Stood  on  my  feet :  about  mo  round  I  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams;  by  these. 

Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walk'd  or  flew. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smil'd  ; 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own  exist 
ence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works  of 
nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  discovering  by  the  light 
of  reason,  that  he  and  every  thing  about  him  must  have  been  the 
eflFect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  that  this 
Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  ^d- 
dress  to  the  sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  creation,  which  mi^M 
the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  «« 
the  imagination. 

^Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  Ught> 


And  thou  enlight'ned  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 
Tell  if  you  saw,  how  came  T  thus,  how  here  f 
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His  next  ientiment,  when  upon  his  first  going  to  sleep,  ho 
fimoies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and  falling  away  into  nothing 
can  neyer  be  sufficiently  admired.*  His  dream,  in  which  he  still 
preserves  the  consciousness  of  his  existence,  together  with  his  re« 
moval  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are 
also  circumstances  finely  imaged,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  de- 
livered in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  none 
but  a  great  genius  could  have' thought  of,  though,  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural  they  are 
not  obvious,  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of  life  left 
in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent,  is  described  with  great  strength 
and  judgment ;  as  the  image  of  the  several  beasts  and  birds  pass- 
ing in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cowVing  low 
With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing : 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  passed 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  rep- 
resents the  Supreme  Being,  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work, 
and  patting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he  had 
endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of 
Paradise,  and  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conversa- 

*  "The  beauty  of  these  lines  did  not  eso^pe  the  elegant  and  judicious 
Addison  ;  bnt  that  author  does  not  assign  the  reason  of  his  approbation.^ 
—V.  B«attie  on  Truth,  part  i.  cli.  ii.  6.  text  and  note. — G. 

VOL.  VI. — 6* 
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lion  and  societj^  of  some  rational  creature,  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
naments, is  as  fine  *a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem  :  the  more  the 
reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has  wonder- 
fully preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in  the 
Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines, 

Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  bright'ned,  thus  reply*d,  &c 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implored 

And  humble*  deprecation  thus  reply'd. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  power, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,  etc. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  sleep, 
and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  uufelt  before. 
And  into  all  tilings  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  lovo  and  amorous  delight. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom, 
with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature,  who  resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  ho  makes  to  her,  and 
his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite 
propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth 
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and  spirit,  the  love  whioh  is  described  in  it  is  every  way  snitabk 
to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  description 
which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower, 
with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a 
scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care^ 
which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
that  might  be  offensive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  senti 
meiits  are  chaste,  but  not  cold,  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of 
the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What 
a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author  joined 
together,  in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense. 

ThuB  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  8tory  to  the  iiam  of  earthlj  bliss 
Which  I  enjoy,  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change^ 
Nor  vehement  desire,  these  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sights  smell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flowery 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds ;  but  here 
Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 
Transported  touch,  here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange ;  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance; 
*    Or  nature  faiVd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 
Too  much  of  ornament^  in  outward  shew 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact 

When  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  com  pleat,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Tjoses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews* 
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AntHority  and  reasou  on  ber  wait, 
As  one  intended  firsts  not  after  made 
Occaaionally ;  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loTeliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  aa  a  guard  angelic  plao'd% 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent,  gave  the  angel 
Bueh  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  of 
the  evils  which  might  befal  the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam 
in  particular,  from  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  for- 
tifies him  against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which  very  artfully 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
book,  where  the  weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant 
discoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he 
received  from  the  angel,  shews  that  his  love,  however  violent  it 
might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not 
improper  for  Paradise. 

Neither  her  outside  form  so  fair,  nor  ought 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me  as  those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  nil  her  words  and  actions  mixt  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declure  un  feign' d 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

Adam^s  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  in  it  a  defer- 
ence and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  the  father 
of  mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence.  L. 
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In  ta  omnia  domus  IncMnftta  reonmbit. 


Yne.  ^a  sit  09. 
Ob  tb«e  th«  fortunes  of  oar  house  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poems  which  have  ap 
peared  in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that  they  are  built  npon  yery 
•light  foundationB.  Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan 
war ;  and,  as  the  writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  we  may  yery  well  suppose,  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles 
and  Ulysses  had  brought  down  but  yery  few  particulars  to  his 
knowledge;  though  there  is  no  question  but  he  has  wrought  into 
his  two  poems  such  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  ^neas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  poem,  was 
likewise  very  bare  of  circumstances,  and  by  that  means  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a 
full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars, 
which  were  generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of  ^neas^s 
voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  story,  as 
eolloeted  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
arAong  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  YirgiPs  fable  with 
relation  to  this  history  of  ^ncas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss 
to  examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as  it  regards  my  present  pur- 
pose. Whoever  looks  into  the  abridgment  above  mcntioDed,  will 
find  that  the  character  of  ^neas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predic- 
tions.    Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  per 
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son  of  JEneas,  but  has  given  a  plaoe  in  his  poem  to  those  particu- 
lar prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  m  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make 
them  appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  I 
belieye  very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous 
prophecy,  which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  tho  Trojans  in 
sho  third  book,  namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their  intended 
city,  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables. 
But,  when  they  hear  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  ^neas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  The 
historian  above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  that'  a  prophetess  had 
foretold  ^neas  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his 
companions  should  eat  their  tables ;  and  that  accordingly,  upon 
his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  of 
bread,  for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
cakes  themselves  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily, 
*  We  are  eating  our  tables.'  They  immediately  took  the  hint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  particular 
in  the  history  of  jEneas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing 
that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  heroic 
poem.  The  prophetess  who  foretels  it  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the 
person  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

HeuB  ctiam  ipensiis  consumimuB,  inquit  lulus! 

See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed  1 

Drtden. 

*The  orig:inal  folio,  followed  by  Tickell,  places  that  after  JEneeR.     But 
an  erratato  the  origiual  No.  3C9,  directs  Uie  change  adopted  in  the  text.— G- 
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Saoh  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a 
boy,  would  haye  been  ridiculous  from  any  other  in  the  company. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into 
water-nymphs,  which  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
^neid,  and  has  given  o£fence  to  several  critics,  may  be  accounted 
for  the  same  way.  Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation, 
premises,  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  it  was  justified  by  tradition.  What  further  confirms  me 
that  this  change  of  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  ^neas  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  feamc 
metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  having  considered  the 
&ble  of  the  iESneid  in  this  light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradi- 
tion, on  which  it  was  founded,  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which 
appear  the  most  exceptionable,  I  hope  the  length  of  this  reflec- 
tion will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part  of  my 
readers. 

The  history,  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem,  is  still  y 
shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  j^neid.  The  poet  has 
likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  the  body 
of  his  fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  is 
raised  unon  that  brief  account  in  scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  that 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  she  was 
overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  ex- 
ample. From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced.  He 
has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among  so  many 
agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story 
looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to 
be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epi 
tome.     I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look 
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upon  ihe  disposition  and  contrivance,  of  the  fable  to  be  the  prin* 
oipal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and 
is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  Satan's 
traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the  sun,  who 
had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations 
with  which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adventures 
Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature  and  found  out 
one  which  was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns 
to  Paradise ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river 
that  ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a  fountain 
that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we 
have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own 
person,  and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  characters,  introduces  a  soliloquy  of  this 
infernal  agent,  who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of  man. 
He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden  under  the 
resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  that  creature  in  which 
he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  has 
something  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. 

So  saying  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 

Like  a  black  mist,  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

liis  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

Id  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roU'd, 

Ills  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  subtle  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the  morning 
which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to 
that  first  season  of  nature  :  he  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was 
curst,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  iuceusc  from  all  parts 
and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator ; 
to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  tiicir 
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aoming  worship,  and  filling  np  the  nniyersal  oonsort  of  praise 
and  adoration. 

Now  when  as  Bacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden,  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Hieir  moming  incense,  when  all  things  that  breathe 
From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  Join'd  their  Tocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice. 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first  parents  is 
repre^nted  with  great  art :  it  procee(^  from  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat : 
it  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in 
Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent.  There  is  great 
delicaoj  in  the  moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  dis- 
course, and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  The  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  mankind  so  finely  de- 
seribes  in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  shews  itself  here  in  many  fine  instances ;  as  in  those  fond 
regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him  : 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay : 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Bepeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engag'd 
To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  the  bowV. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  absence. 


-Adam  the  while 


Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  woDt  their  harvest  queen : 
Great  joy  he  promisM  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long, delayed 
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But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where,  seeing  her 
irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to 
live  without  her. 


-Some  cursed  fraud 


Or  euemy  hath  beguiFd  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  f 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,'  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art^  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion,  which  I  have 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  tempter, 
when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband,  the  many  plcas- 
mg  images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the 
story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe,  are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  in  my 
remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I  have  given  a  general  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I 
mean  that  where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to 
give  her  his  assistance.  These  several  particulars  are  all  a  them 
wrought  into  the  following  similitude  : 
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-Hop«  eleyates^  and  joj 


Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandVing  fire 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
(Which  oft^  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hovering  and  hlazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  th'  amaz'd  night-wand*rer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'd  **  p  and  lost»  from  succour  far. 

That  secret  intoxioation  of  pleasure,  with  all  those  transieiit 
flushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents '  in  our  first 
parents  npon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings 
of  spirit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusatiotis  which  succeed 
it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  described  in 
Teiy  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  yielded  to  that  fatal  temp- 
tation which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the 
heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning,  an 4  the  nymphs 
howled  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
spirit,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve^s  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit. 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creation 
appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions. 

-He  scrupled  not  to  eat 


Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceiv'd. 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  eotrails,  ns  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan, 
Skylow'red,  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  compleating  of  the  mortal  sin. 

'  Compares. — C. 
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As  all  natnre  suffered  bj  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents,  theso 
symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined, 
not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  her  sympathizing  in  the 
fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  the 
fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  thete  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  had  received  from  Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The 
poet  afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  summit  of  mount 
Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotos,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  description  with 
their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following  passage  in 
Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech  to  Eve : 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  firsts  and  wedded  thee,  adom'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent^  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowr'd, 
He  led  her,  nothing  loath :  flow'rs  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest^  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport^ 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or  to 
have  more  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius  than  Milton,  I 
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fthink  I  ihould  hare  given  but  a  very  imperfeot  account  of  hia 
beauties,  if  I  had  not  obseryed  the  most  remarkable  passages 
which  look  like  parallels  in.  these  two  great  authors.  I  might, 
in  the  oonne  of  these  oritioisms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
tionlar  Unes  and  expressions  which  are  translated  from  the  Greek 
poet ;  but  as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and 
over-curious,  I  have  purposely  omitted  them.  The  greater  inci- 
dents, however,  are  not  only  set  off  by  being  shewn  in  the  same 
light  with  several  of  the  same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that 
means  may  be  also  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or 

ignorant. 

L. 
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-Qnls  talU  Ikndo 


Tcmperet  k  laorjinls  ? 1 

Vnto.  Mn.  iL  A. . 

Wbo  oaA  relate  each  woes  without  a  tear  f 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  variety  of  per- 
aons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  The  author,  upon 
the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  shews  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it 
had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  last  act  of  a  well  written 
tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up 
before  the  audience,  and  represented  under  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  book  under  four  beads,  in  re- 
lation to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
persons,  who  have  their  respective  parts  allotted  in  it. 

*The  motto  to  this  paper  in  the  original  pul  li  2ation  n  folio,  is  the  sam« 
Vith  that  which  is  now  prefixed  to  No.  27U.--C. 
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To  begin  with  ihe  celestial  persons :  the  guardian  angels  of 

Paradise  are  described  as  returning  to  Heaven  upon  the  fall  of 

man,  in  order  to  approve  their  vigilance ;  their  arrival,  their  man 

ner  of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves, 

and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of 

a  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines. 

Up  into  Heaven  from  Paradise  in  baste, 
Th*  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wond'ring  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'n 
Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  Heaven  gate,  di^pleas'd 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet  mix'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arriv'd  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel :  they  tow'rds  the  throne  suj>reme 
Accountable  mad%  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  eiisily  appi*ov'd ;  when  the  most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud. 
Amidst  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  liis  voice. 

The  same  divine  person,  who,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
poem,  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their  fall,  overthrew 
the  rebel  augels,  and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  aa 
descending  to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  three 
ofienders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with 
which  holy  writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form 
of  words,  in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were  passed  upon 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect 
the  numerousness  of  his'  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt 
and  confusion  of  our  first  parents  standing  naked  before  their 
Judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.     Upon  the  arrival  of  Sio 
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and  Death  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again 
introdttoed  as  speaking  to  his  angels  that  surrounded  him. 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoe  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  <bc. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  glorious  image  of 
holy  writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host  of 
angels,  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings^ 
or  of  many  waters. 

He  ended,  and  the  heaVnIy  audience  loud 
Sung  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  suog :  "  Just  are  thy  ways^ 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works, 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  I  " 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  book  we  are  now  examining,  has  infinite  allusions 
to  places  of  scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks 
of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
passage  in  the  present  book,  where  describing  Sin  and  Death  as 
marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds. 


Behind  her  Death 


Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse  I 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  scripture  so  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination.  ^  And  I  looked,  and 
behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him ;  and  power  was  given  unto  them 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and 
with  hunger,  and  with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.'  Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  wo  must 
likewLse  take  notice  of  the  command  which  the  angels  received 
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to  prodaoe  the  several  changes  in  natnre,  and  sully  the  beaotj  of 
the  creation.  Accordingly  they  are  represented  as  infecting  the 
stars  and  planets  with  malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light 
of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of 
nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  sky, 
storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  perverting  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  inha- 
bitants. As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem,  the  following 
lines,  in  which  we  see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  pla- 
cing it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before 
the  fall  of  man,  is  conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination  which 
was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author. 

Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  tarn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe. 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infernal  agents 
under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  book. 
It  is  observed  by  those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
Virgil's  plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  earth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  are  the  several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of 
Milton's  poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  ext^t,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  many  more  astonishing  circumstances.  Satan  having  sur- 
rounded the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise. 
We  then  see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  constellations, 
and  after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing  his 
voyage  through  the  Chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  infernal 
dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  aniccls,  is 
worked  up  with  circumstances  which  givo  a  delightful  surprise  to 
the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident  in   the  whole  poem  which 
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doei  this  more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience, 
that  follows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  expedi- 
tion. The .  gradual  change  of  Satan  himself  is  described  after 
Ovid's  manner^  and  may  vie  with  any  of  those  celebrated  trans- 
formations which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  parts  io 
that  poet's  works.  Milton  never  fails  of  improving  his  own  hints, 
ftod  bestowing  the  last  finishing  touches  to  every  incident  which  i^ 
admitted  into  his  poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which  rises  in  this 
episode,  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  infernal  spirits^ho  lay  under  the  same  transforma- 
tion, with  the  annual  change  which  they  are  supposed  to  sufifer 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  re- 
markable in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  sixtb 
paper  of  these  remarks  the  great  judgment  with  which  it  was 
contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  persons,  come 
next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's  art  is  no  where  more 
shewn  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents. 
The  representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story, 
is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  *  pity  and 
oompassion  towards  them.  Though  Ada\n  involves  the  whole 
species  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which 
every  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems 
rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who 
offended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself 
might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that 
mined  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  author 
is  justified  in  this  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the 

*  Infuenee  the  reader  toHh,  The  expression  is  hard,  and  scarce  allow 
able.  When  we  use  influence,  as  a  verb,  we  use  it.  absolutely  ;  ns,  "^iw-A 
0(mMderation8  injltte'%eeakim"  that  is,  had  an  effect  or  influence  upon  liini ; 
without  speci/yinff  the  effort  produced.  He  had  expressed  himself  bet- 
ter, if  he  had  anid,  to  Jill  ik  readtrn  mind  with — or,  to  cnyatfc  the  reader's 
pity,  ^ — H. 

VOL.  VI. — 7 
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most  orthodox  writers.     Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great 
part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French 
critics  call  the  Tender,  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  en 
gaging  to  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering,  are  like- 
wise drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the 
reader  in  their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the  most  melting  pas- 
sions of  humanity  and  commiseration.  When  Adam  sees  the 
several  changes  in  nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears  in  a 
disorder  of  miod  suitable  to  one  w^  had  forfeited  both  his  inno- 
cence and  happiness :  he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse,  despair ; 
in  the  language  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for 
haying  given  him  an  unasked  existence. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man,  did  I  solicit  tliec 
From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  t     As  my  will 
Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 
All  I  received 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presumption,  owns  his 
doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatene  i 
may  he  inflicted  on  him. 

. Why  delays 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  f  why  do  I  overlive, 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  leni^then'd  out 
To  deathless  pain?  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  Keut<;nce,  and  he  earth 
Insensible !  how  glud  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  I  tlnjre  should  I  rest 
And  sleep  secure  ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  oars,  no  fonr  of  worse 
To  me  and  to  my  »>lf-fiprinir,  woiiid  lorineiit  me 
With  cruel  <'xj»('itutii»u. 
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This  whole  ipeeoh  is  fall  of  the  like  emotion,  and  varied  with  all 
those  sentiinente  whieh  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
broken  and  disturbed.  I  must  not  omit  that  generous  eoncern 
which  our  first  father  shews  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  whioh  i& 
■o  proper  to  affect  the  reader. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 


Of  God,  whom  to  hehold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness:  yet  well  if  here  would  end 
The  misery,  I  deserv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings ;  but  this  will  not  serve : 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse.     0  Toice  once  heard 
Delightfully  'increase  and  multiply.' 
Now  death  to  hear  I 


In  me  all 


Posterity  stands  curat:  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  you,  sons  I  O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none ' 
So  disinherited  how  would  vou  bless 
Me  now  your  curse  1  ah,  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  corideumed, 
If  guiltless!  but  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended 
upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 
existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him 
in  his  distress  ? 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  uight,  not  now,  as  e'er  man  fell, 
Wholesome  and  cool  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  reprej*ented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground 
Outstretched  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  uft 
Curs'd  his  creation,  death  as  oft  accus'J 
Of  tardy  'execution. 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passionate,  and  apt 
to  Bway  the  reader  in  her  favour.     Sbc  is  represented  with  great 
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tendoruess  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  spamed  from  him  with 
a  spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  dominion  oyer  him. 
The  following  passage  wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing  her 
addresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech  thajt  follows  it,  have  some- 
thing in  them  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd:  but  Eve 

Not  so  repula'd,  with  tears  that  ceaa*d  not  flowing, 

And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them  besought 

His  peace,  and  tlius  proceeded  in  her  plaint 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  ;  witness  heav'n 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  tliee,  and  unweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceived;  thy  sujtpliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  1  live,"  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
Mv  only  strenijth  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thee 
Whither  shall  I  botake  me,  where  subsist? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  <tc 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  same  spirit 
of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live  childless;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  As  those  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary 
commiseration,  they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral.  The 
resolution  of  dying,  to  end  our  miseries,  does  not  shew  such  a  de- 
gree of  niagnauiniiiy  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensationF  of  Providence.  Our  author  has  therefore,  with 
great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and 
Adam  as  disapproving  it. 
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We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  imaginary  personn, 
or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large  part  in  this  book^  Such  beau- 
tifdl  extended  allegories  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions of  genius ;  but  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  not  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very 
exquisite  in  its  kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall  not 
lose  time  in  explaining  them ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  a  read- 
er who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  will  be  amazed 
to  think  how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  and  phrases  to 
describe  the  actions  of  those  two  imaginary  persons,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge 
over  the  Chaos ;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imaginary  persons  as  may 
be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  my- 
self in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the 
critics  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full 
of  imaginary  persons  who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry  when  they 
'jire  just  shewn  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action. 
Homer  indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short 
part  to  him  in  his  Iliad ;  but  we  must  consider,  that  though  we 
DOW  regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial, 
the  heathens  made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes  use 
of  other  such  allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
which  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical 
phrases  than  allegorical  descriptions.  Instead  of  telling  us  that 
men  naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  per 
sons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  inseparable  com- 
panions     Instead  of  saying  that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo 
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ought  to  have  reoeived  his  recompence,  he  tells  us  that  the 
flours  brought  him  his  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  ef- 
fects which  Minerva^s  Mgis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that 
the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Eout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure  of 
speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  following  Diomedes  ;  Discord 
as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  dressed  by 
the  Graces ;  Bellona  as  wearing  terror  and  consternation  like 
a  garment.  I  might  give  several  other  instances  out  of  Homer, 
9H  well  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton  has  likewise  very 
often  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells 
US,  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah  when  he 
marched  forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  Light ;  that  Discord  was 
the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where  describing  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  he  adds,  ^  Silence 
was  pleased ; '  and  upon  the  Messiah^s  bidding  peace  to  the 
Chaos,  '  Confusion  heard  his  voice. ^  I  might  add  innumerable 
instances  of  our  poet^s  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is 
plain  that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imagi- 
nary nature  are  introduced,  are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not 
designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only  to  convey 
particular  circumstances  to  the  reader  after  an  unusual  and 
entertaining  manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  introduced  as 
principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take 
too  much  upon  them,  and  arc  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic 
poem,  which  ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I 
cannot  forbear,  therefore,  thinking  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as 
improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Ne- 
cessity in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  who  represented 
those  two  persons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  rock,  for  which 
he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics.     I  do  not 
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know  any  imagiDarj  person  made  use  of  in  a  more  sublime  man- 
ner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one  of  the  prophets,  who,  describing 
God  as  descending  from  heaven,  and  visiting  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, adds  that  dreadful  circumstance,  ^  Before  him  went  the 
Pestilence.'  It  is  certain  this  imaginary  person  might  have  been  ' 
described  in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  have 
marched  before  her,  Pain  might  have  stood  on  her  right  hand, 
Phrenzj  on  her  left,  and  Death  in  her  rear.  She  might  have 
been  introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or 
darted  upon  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning :  she  might  have 
tainted  the  atmosphere  with  her  breath ;  the  very  glaring  of  her 
eyes  might  have  scattered  infection.  But  I  believe  every  reader 
will  think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings  the  mentioping  of  her, 
as  it  is  done  in  scripture,  has  something  in  it  more  just,  as  well 
as  great,  than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet  could  have  bestow- 
ed upon  her  in  the  richness  of  his  imagination.  L 
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AU  puts  resound  with  tamnlta,  plaints,  and  fears. 
And  grizzly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 

Dbtdbk. 

Milton  has  shewn  a  wonderful  art  in  describing  that  variety 
of  passions  which  arose  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of 
the  commandment  that  had  been  given  them.  We  see  them  grad- 
ually passing  from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contrition,  prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  com- 
pleat  repentance.     At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  rcpre- 
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Bented  as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  watering 
the  earth  with  their  tears :  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
oircumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential  prayers  on 
the  very  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence. 

They  forthwith  to  the  place 


Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confessed 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd  with  team 
Watering  the  ground 

'  There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy  of  Sopho 
oles,  where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead 
of  breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battlements  (which  fur- 
nishes so  elegfint  an  entertainment  foi*  our  English  audience) 
desires  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Cithscron,  in  order 
to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  where  he  should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  his 
parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  senti- 
ments, he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptance 
which  these  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  allegory  formed 
upon  that  beautiful  passage  in  holy  writ ;  '  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censor ;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before 
the  throne  :  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  ascended  up  before  God.' 

To  hcav'n  their  pra}  era 


Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimeiisionless  through  heav'nly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  futncd, 

'  This  paragraph  was  added  whei  the  papers  were  revised  for  publ'ca 
ticn  in  volumes. — G. 
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By  their  g^eat  Intercessor,  camo  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne  — — ^ 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  second  time  iu  the 
interoeBsion  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  coDceived  in  very  emphatio 
Bentiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture  which  Milton  has  so 
finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  must  not  omit 
that  wherein  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  adds,  that  *  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  that 
their  whole  bodies,  and  their  hacks,  and  their  hands,  and  their 
wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round  about.' 

The  cohort  bright 


Of  watchful  cherubim ;  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven  to  hear  the  solemn 
decree  passed  upon  man,  is  represented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The 
Almighty  is  here  described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  jndgment,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  message  in 
the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man,  which  was  already 
broken  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail  before 
him. 

Yet  lest  they  faint 


At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
(For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess)  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  sentimcnta 
Upon  their  going  abroad  after  the  melancholy  night  which  they 
had  passed  together,  they  di«covered  the  lion  and  the  eagle  pur- 
suing each  of  them  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of  Para- 
dise. There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it 
presents  great  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in 
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poeirj^  bnt  as  it  expresses  that  enmity  which  was  now  produced 
in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet,  to  shew  the  like  changes  in 
nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble  prodigy,  repre- 
sents the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  particular  incident  has  likewise 
a  fine  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  what 
follows ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse,  a 
bright  cloud  descends  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
filled  with  an  host  of  angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  sun 
itself.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened,  that  ihia 
glorious  machine  may  appear  in  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence. 

Wliy  in  the  east 


Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course  and  morning  light 

More  orient  in  that  western  cloud  that  draws 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 

And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught  f 

He  err'd  not,  for  by  this  the  heav*uly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition — 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  author,  who  always  suits 
his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Michael 
in  the^  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The  arch- 
angel on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  nor  in 
that  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael  the  sociable  spirit 
entertained  the  father  of  mankind  before  the  fall.  Ilis  person^ 
his  port,  and  behaviour,  are  suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  the  following  passage. 


-Th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 


Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arras 
A  military  vP!*t  of  purple  flow'd 
Livelier  ihan  Meliba?an,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kintre  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woo£ 
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His  starry  helm,  nnbookled,  shAw^d  jbim  prime 
In  manhood  where  jouth  ended;  by  his  side 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac  hung  the  swo^d, 
Satan*s  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  speiar. 
Adam  bowM  low :  he  kingly  from  his  state 
Inclined  not^  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

Eve's  complaint  upoD  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  garden  of  Paradise  is  wonderfully  beautifal :  the  senti 
ments  are  not  only  proper  to  the  subject,  but  have  something  in 
them  particularly  soft  and  womanish. 

Hust  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise  t  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  godst  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet^  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
Tliat  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  witli  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names ; 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  f 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild,  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Lest  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  f 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally  mov- 
ing, ftnd  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be 
eonoeived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  passage 
in  it. 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  count'nance  ;  here  I  could  frequent, 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sous  relate. 

On  tills  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  beard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  t^lk'd; 
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So  many  grateful  altan  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet  smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowera. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearaucea^  or  footsteps  trace  f 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 

To  life  prolong'd  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest  mount  of 
Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I 
have  before  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in  many 
particulars  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  Virgil's 
hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him ;  but  though  that  episode  is 
justly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  iEneid, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  sons  and 
daughters,  the  first  objects  hoj^  presented  with  exhibit  to  him  the 
8tory  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
closeness  and  propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  .which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dy'ng  man^ 
is  touched  with  great  beauty. 

But  have  I  now  seen  death  f  is  this  the  way 
I  tnust  return  to  native  dust  f  O  sight 
Of  terror  foul  nnd  ugly  to  behold, 
Uorrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel  I 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of  death  in  a  great 
variety  of  appearances.     The  angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea 
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of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity, 
places  before  him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar  house,  fill'd  with  per- 
sons lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How  finely  has 
the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick  persons  languished  under  lingering 
and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such 
imaginary  beings  as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans,  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busy  from  couch  to  couch ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  Yows  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this  occasion  is 
▼ery  natural 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold!  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Tho'  not  of  woman  born;  compassion  quellM 
His  best  of  man,  and  gare  him  up  in  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam  which  follows, 
abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than  a  contrast 
and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  after  his  melancholy  pros* 
peot  of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and 
jollity.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart  as  he 
is  intent  upon  this  vision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I 
must  not  omit  the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
■educed  the  sons  of  Qod,  as  they  are  called  in  scripture.. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st  that  eeem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay. 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  con»ists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 
Bred  only  and  com  pleated  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sin^,  to  dance, 
To  dress  and  truule  the  tongue,  and  mil  the  ej(« 
To  Uiese  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Eeligious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
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Shall  yield  up  all  their  yirtoo,  all  their  &me, 
IgDoblj  to  the  traine  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  those  fair  atheists 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled  with 
the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears, 
and  breaks  out  in  that  passionate  speech, 


-0  what  are  these 


Death's  ministers,  not  men :  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  f 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions,  after 
having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  ter- 
ror which  are  conformable  to  the  description  of  war:  passes  on  to 
those  softer  images  of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's  account 
of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  avoided  everything  that  is  redundant  or  puerile 
in  the  Latin  poet.  We  do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming 
among  the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imaginations  which 
Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  unbecoming  the  great  catastrophe  of 
nature.  If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid  tells 
us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore 
to  it,  he.  has  not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  incur  the 
censure  which  critics  have  passed  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of 
that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beautiful 
in  Milton. 

Jamque  maro  et  tellus  nullum    <]i'*crimeii  hubebant, 
Nil  nisi  pontus  erat,  deernnt  quoqiic  littora  ponto. 

Ovid. 
Now  seas  and  eaitli  wore  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  juul  witliout  a  coast  I 

Dry  DEN. 
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-^— ^— Sea  ooyer'4  sea^ 

Sea  wiiboDt  ahore 

MiLToir. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does  n(  t  forestall 
the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and  solemn  on  this  occasion 
18  that  which  follows  in  our  English  poet, 


-And  in  their  palaoes 


Where  liurarj  late  reign'd,  see  monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea-calves  lay  in 
those  places  where  the  goats  were  used  to  browze  ?  The  reader 
may  find  several  other  parallel  passages  in  the  Latin  and  English 
description  of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  advan- 
tage. The  sky^s  being  over-charged  with  clouds,  the  descending 
of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as  every  one  must  take  notice  of. 
The  circumstance  relating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined  and 
suitable  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 

—Then  shall  this  mouDt 


Of  Poj'adise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  op'ning  gulfi 
And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  vision  of  the 
deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitclj 
graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first  thought  it  in 
uroduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid. 

How  did'st  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad. 
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Depopulation ;  thee  another  flood 
Of  tears  and  sorrow,  a  flood  thee  also  drown'd 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear'd 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  \a^t 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once. 

• 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quotaticns  out  of 
the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  mos^  shining  books  of  this  poem ;  for  which 
reason  the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages 
in  it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are,  indeed,  built  upon  that  single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself 
so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  ex- 
tended and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and 
pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem.  I  must  fur- 
ther add,  that  had  not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  Fall  of  Man  would  not  have  been 
oompleat,  and  consequently  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. 

L. 
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Bcgnlas  irritant  anlmos  demlssa  per  aures, 
Qiiam  qniB  sunt  oculis  subJectA  fidolibus 
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What  wo  hear  moves  less  than  what  we  see. 

EoacoMMOx. 


Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of 
mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature,  dispatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  narration.     He  has  devised   a  very  hand 
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Bome  reason  for  the  angel's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this 
manner;  though  doubtless  the  true  reason  was  the  difficulty 
which  the  poet  would  have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed 
and  complicated  a  story  in  yisible  objects.  I  could  wish,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have 
cost  him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  exhibit- 
ing part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  narra- 
tive, is  as  if  an  history  painter  should  put  in  colours  one  half  of 
his  subject,  and  write  down  the  remaining  part  of  it.  If  Milton's 
poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration,  where  in  some 
places  the  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that  he 
has  neglected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  however,  rises  very 
happily  on  several  occasions,  where  the  subject  is  capable  of 
poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the  confusion  which  he  de- 
scribes among  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt.  The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  dark- 
ness that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  described  with 
great  strength.  The  beautiful  passage  which  follows,  is  raised 
upon  noble  hints  in  scripture. 


-Thus  with  tea  wounds 


The  river-dragon  tamed  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart^  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  hearty  but  still  as  ice 
More  harden'd  after  thaw :  till  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host,  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls, 
Aw*d  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  so  to  stand 
Divided 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  Crocodile,  which  in- 
habits the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This 
allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel :  *  Thus 
ntith  the  Lord  Qod,  behold  I  am  against  thee  Pharaoh  king  of 
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Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  riven, 
which  hath  said,  my  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself '  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  nohle  and  poetical 
image  in  the  same  description,  which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses. 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approadi 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch ; 

TTien  thro*  th^  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth^  leill  trouble  all  hit  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot-teheeU :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys: 

On  their  embattell'd  ranks  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war : 

As  the  principlal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an 
idea  of  the  holy  person,  who  was  to  re-instate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah 
was  to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  Patriarch 
actually  travelling  towards  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  gives  a 
particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  narration. 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  his  native  soil 

Ur  of  Chaldsea,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  servitude : 

^ot  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God  who  call'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Cannan  he  now  attains,  I  see  his  tents 

Pitcht  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh,  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  hia  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  dc»ert  south, 

(Tilings  by  tlieir  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnam'd). 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  ^ncid  probably  gave  Milton 
the  hint  of  thia  whole  episode,  the  last  line  is  a  translation  of 


thibi  TerBe  where  Anchises  mention9  the  pame^  :f  p)Ace^,  which 
tbey  were  to  bear  hereafter. 

Ilffic  turn  nomina  erant,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terns. 
These  then  shall  be  their  names,  tho'  nameless  now. 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he 
rejoices  in  it ;  but  when  Jie  finds  the  redemption  of  man  compleat- 
ed,  and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and 
transport, 

O  Goodness  infinite,  Goodness  immense ! 
That  all  this  good  uf  evil  shall  produce,  &o, 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an  heroic 
poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted 
it  through  many  doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  Milton^s  fable,  which  had 
so  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in 
this  particular.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  poet  has  shown  a 
most  exquisite  judgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  find- 
ing out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject. 
Accordingly  he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification 
and  disappointment.  We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  m 
the  dust,  and  loaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and  torments. 
On  the  contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that  which  they  had  for- 
feited :  in  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.     The  last  speeches  of  Adam 
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and  the  archangel  are  fiill  of  moral  and  instruct ive  sentimentp 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation 
in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful  speech  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

Whence  thou  return'st^  and  whither  went^st^  I  know; 

For  God  is  also  in  sleep;  and  dreams  advise, 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 

Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 

Weaned  I  fell  asleep:  but  now  lead  on; 

In  me  is  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go 

Is  to  stay  here;  without  thee  here  to  stay 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

This  farther  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence ;  tliough  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchaaf'd, 

By  me  the  promis'd  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem,  rise  in  a  most 
glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  ^thiopics  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of 
the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  an  uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader 
may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attributed 
the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession 
of  Paradise. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well-pleas' J,  but  answered  not;  for  now  toe  nigh 
Tir  aroham^el  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  tix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist., 
Ris'n  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
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And  gathers  ground  &8t  at  the  lab'rer^s  heel 
Hon'.eward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd 
The  brandished  sword  of  Qod  before  them  blaz'd 
'  Fierce  as  a  comet 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  passage,  by 
reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel,  who,  in  holy  writ,  has 
the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.  The  circumstances  drawn 
from  that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this 
OGoasion. 

In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  angel  caught^ 
Our  lingVing  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappear'd. 
They  looking  back,  &c 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised  with  upon 
their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader's 
imagination,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they 
shed  on  that  occasion. 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seal^ 

WavM  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon. 

The  world  was  all  before  tiiem,  where  to  choose 

There  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration  in  this 
divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would  end  better  with  the 
passage  here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very 
much  below  ^he  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  consid 
eration, 
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The  world  wns  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  plaee  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal  to  those  of 
the  ^neid.  Our  author  in  his  first  edition  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  books,  but  afterwards  broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh 
each  of  them  into  two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  great  judgment, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that  of 
resembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  and 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  critics  who  have 
written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the 
particular  moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost.  Though 
I  can  by  no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned  French  author, 
thjJit  an  epic  writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as 
the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  find.'' 
out  a  story  to  it :  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  no  just  lic'roic 
poem  ever  was,  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  moral  may 
not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  most  uni- 
versal and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined;  it  is  in  short  tliis, 
*  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that 
disobedience  makes  them  miserable.'  This  is  visibly  the  moral 
of  the  principal  fable  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  con- 
tinued in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the  command  that  was  given 
them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  transgressed. 
This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  episode,  which  shews 
us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  fell  from  their  state 
of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  hell,  upon  their  disobedience.  Be- 
sidos  this  great  moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of 
the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  hcveral  parts  of  the   poem,  and  which  makes  thifl 
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work  more  nseftl  and  instruotiye  than  any  other  poem  in  anj 
langnage. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and 
.ZBneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number  of 
months  or  days  contained  in  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems. 
If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in 
Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in  the 
fourth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  tliat  part  of  the  action  which  is 
described  in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the 
regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subjeet  to 
any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work  which  does  an 
honour  to  the  Jlnglish  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
under  those  four  heads,  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language,  and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a  parti- 
cular paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of  the  censures 
which  our  author  may  incur  under  eaA  of  these  heads,  which  1 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  might  have  enlarged  the 
number,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  sub- 
ject, I  believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find 
any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author  has  fallen  into, 
that  does  not  come  under  one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have 
distributed  his  several  blemishes.  After  having  thus  treated  at 
large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  cel- 
ebrated this  poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars. I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and 
endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine 
wherein  they  consist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  some 
passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime;  others  by  being  soft; 
others  by  being  natural :  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the 
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passion ;  which  by  the  moral ;  which  by  the  sentiment ;  and  whioh 
by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise  endeavonred  to  shew  how  the 
genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention  ;  a  distant  allu- 
sion ;  or  a  judicious  imitation :  how  he  has  copied  or  improved 
Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raised  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I 
might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  of  Tasso,  which  our  au 
thor  has  imitated  ;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such  quota- 
tions, as  might  do  more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  English  poet.' 
I  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those  innumerable 
I  kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but 
\  which  are  essential  to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the 
works  of  this  great  author.  Had  I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging 
in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a  length,  I 
believe  I  should  never  have  entered  upon  it ;  but  the  kind  recep- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judgments  I  have 
a  value  for,  gives  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  have  been 
at  in  composing  them.*  L. 

'  A  singular  reason,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  Milton  did  more  honor  to 
Tasso  by  copying  him,  than  to  his  own  taste  by  the  selection  of  such  a  mo>- 
del. — V.  vol.  ii.  Travels  in  Italy,  note?,  pass. — G. 

■  Composing  them.  The  substantive,  to  which  them  refers,  is  understood, 
and  not  expressed.  This  inaccuracy  mi<^ht  have  been  avoided  by  saying 
— the  kind  receplion  which  these  paper t  have  met  with,  dec— U. 
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And  brings  our  dd  simplicity  again. 

Dbtdxit. 

1  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking  at  the 
door,  when  mj  landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me 
there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  my  ask- 
ing her  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  per- 
son, but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name.  I  immediately  went 
down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley.  'He  told  me  that  his  master  came 
to  town  last  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
Grays- Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myself  what  had  brought 
Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  haying  lately  received  any  letter  from 
him,  he  told  me  that  his  master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of 
Prince  Eugene,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  immediately  meet 
him/ 

*  The  prince's  misBion  to  this  countiy  wm  no  less  popular  than  his  vic- 
tories— gained  in  association  with  Marlborough — had  made  his  person.  It 
was  to  urge  the  prosecution,  with  Austria,  of  tlie  war  against  France  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  170C;  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  to  the  queen's 
favour  his  great  ally  the  duke,  who  had  only  four  days  before  his  arrival 
been  dismissed  with  disgrace  from  all  his  employments.  "  Gratitude, 
eiit4.*em,  the  partnership  in  so  many  military  o]>erutions,"  we  read  in  Prince 
Eugene's  Autobiography,  "and  pity  for  a  person  in  disgrace,  caused  me  to 
throw  myself  with  emotion  into  Marlborough's  arms." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiai^tic  reception  with  which  Kugene  was 
greeted;  and  an  adroit  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  behold 
him,  ii*  the  bringing  Sir  Rosier  up  to  London  nolely  for  that  purpose,  only 
two  days  after  the  prince's  ap|)earanee.  "The  Knight-,"  siiys  the  "Spec 
tator,"  "made  me  promise  to  t^eX  him  t\  stand  in  some  convenient  place 
where  he  might  have  a  full  view  of  that  extraordinary  man."     This  was  in 

VOL.  VI. — 8 
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1  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  coriositj  of  the  old  knight, 
though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  it,  having  heard  him  say  more 
than  once  in  private  discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  £uge- 
nio  (for  so  the  knight  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
Scanderbeg. 

fact  a  necessity ;  for  whenever  the  prince  ventured  in  the  streets,  he  was 
beset  by  eager  multitudes,  from  the  evening  of  his  arrival  (5th  January, 
1712)  till  his  departure. 

While  there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  over  the  illustrious  envoy,  the 
court  party  joined  in  the  general  homage,  and  on  her  birth-day,  Anne  gave 
the  Prince  a  jewelled  sword,  valued  at  £4,500.  Then  Swift,  at  first  sight, 
"didn't  think  him  an  ugly  faced  fellow,  but  well  enough;  and  a  good 
shape."  (Journal,  Jan.  13.)  Eugene  was  not  to  bo  won  ;  and  persisted  in 
passing  most  of  his  time  with  Marlborough :  whom  llarley,  the  lord 
treasurer,  had  just  stripped  of  his  title  of  general.  One  day  at  dinner, 
while  Harley  was  plying  the  prince  with  flatter\'^  and  depreciating  Marl- 
borough, he  called  Eugene  the  finst  general  in  Euroj>e.  "  If  I  am  so,''  said 
the  prince,  "'tis  to  vour  lordship  I  um  indebted  for  that  distinction." 
Both  by  words  and  behaviour  Prince  Eugene  firmly  a«lhered  to  the  cause 
he  had  come  over  to  advance,  and  he  fell  into  utter  disrepute  with  tlie 
Tory  or  peace  party.  Then  it  was  that  Swift,  eager  as  the  rest,  got  a  se- 
cond glimpse  of  the  great  man ;  but  the  same  pair  of  eyes  joundiced  with 
party  prejudice  found  him  "plaguy  yellow  and  literally  ugly  besides.". 
(Journal,  Feb.  10.) 

Meanwhile  the  illnsti-ious  envoy  was  the  idol  of  the  populace  and  of  the 
Whigs.  lie  returned  their  idolatry  by  a  pleasing  affability  in  public,  ana 
by  a  variety  of  snmll  but  agreeable  courtesies  in  private.  Amongst  these 
it  must  be  noted  that  he  stood  sponsor  to  Steele's  second  son.  The  Whig 
ladies  professed  to  be  in  love  with  hiin,  and  returned  a  compliment  often 
paid  to  themselves  by  making  him  their  toast.  In  company,  he  had,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  "a  most  unaifected  modesty,  and  does  scarcely  bear  the 
acknowledgements  that  all  the  world  pay  him." 

His  [>opu!arity  was  gall  to  the  Toiie.s,  who  with  a  too-prevalent  ai]d 
mean  revenge  set  about  showering  lihels  upon  him.  (>n  the  17th  of  ^larch, 
Prince  KuL;ene  ret iied  from  this  country  :  his  disgust  and  disapjiointment 
slightly  tempered  by  the  kindness  of  the  queen  ;  who,  at  parting,  gave  him 
her  portrait. 

A  running  fire  <>f  s<juibs  anel  pamphlets  was  ke]>t  up  against  the  Torief 
on  account  of  their  crinjring  reei'ption  and  spiteful  (l.'smi.-sal  of  the  illus- 
trious visitor.  One  was  advertised  in  No.  471  of  the  "Spectator"  as 
"Prince.  Euiiene  not  the  man  vou  took  him  for:  or  a  Merry  Tale  of  a  Mo 
dem  Hero.     Price  6<i." — * 
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I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Grays- Inn  walks/  but  I  heard  mj 
firicnd  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 
great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make 
use  of  his  own  phrase)  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who 
takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning 
hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  good  old 
man,  who  before  he  saw  me  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
beggar-man  that  had  asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my 
friend  chide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work ;  but  at  the  same 
time  saw  him  put  his  hand  iii  his  pocket  and  give  him  six-pence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  several  affectionate  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the  knight  told 
me  my  good  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my 

'  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  formed  for  a  long  time  a  fashionable  promenade. 
The  chief  entrance  to  them  was  Fulwood's  Rents,  now  a  pent-iip  retreat 
for  poverty ;  yet,  in  Sir  Roger's  day,  no  place  was  better  adapted  for 
"clearing  his  pipes  in  good  air ;  "  for  scarcely  a  hoime  intervened  thence  to 
Hampstead.  A  contemporary  satirist  (but  who  can  scarcely  be  quoted 
without  an  apology)  affords  a  graphic  description  of  this  promenade; — "I 
found  none  but  a  parcel  of  Superannuated  Debauchees  huddled  up  in 
cloaks,  frieze  coats,  and  wadded  gowns,  to  preserve  their  old  carcasses 
from  the  sharpness  of  Hampstead  air;  creeping  up  and  down  in  pairs  and 
leashes  no  faster  than  the  hand  of  a  dial  or  a  county  convict  going  to  exe 
eution ;  some  talking  of  law,  some  of  religion,  and  some  of  politics. — Aft^r 
I  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  round,  I  snt  myself  down  in  the  Upper 
Walk,  where  just  before  me  on  a  stone  pedesbil  wns  fixed  an  old  rusty  ho- 
risontal  dial  with  the  gnomon  broke  short  off."  *  The  upper  walk  was  the 
Terrace  mentioned  by  the  "Spectator."  Round  this  sun-dial,  seats  wer« 
arranged  in  a  semicircle. 

Gray's  Inn  Gardens  w^re  resorted  to  by  less  repuUiblo  characters  than 
the  beggars  whom  good  Sir  Roger  scolded  and  relievo«l.  Expert  pick- 
pockets and  plausible  rini^-droppers  f<»und  ea.sy  prey  there  on  crowded 
^Aya.  In  the  plays  of  the  period,  Grab's  Inn  (xarderis  arc  re]>eatc(ily  men 
tioned  aa  a  place  of  assignation  fur  cliindoeitiiie  lovers. — * 

•  Ward's  London  Spy,  vol.  1.  p.  8^ 
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•eryice,  and  that  the  Sandaj  before,  he  had  made  *  a  most  incom- 
parable sermon  oat  of  Doctor  Barrow.  *  I  have  left,'  says  he, '  all 
mj  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  his  poor  parishioners.* 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will 
Wimble.  Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  presented 
me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco  stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great  quan- 
tities of  them ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gentle- 
man of  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He 
added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribulation,  for 
that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some  ha- 
zel sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight  brought  from 
his  country  scat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead ;  and 
that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high, 
that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  *  But  for  my 
part,'  says  Sir  Boger,  ^  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  woman  had 
any  hand  in  it.^ 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diversions  which 
had  passed  in  his  house  during  the  holy  days,  for  Sir  Roger,  after 
the  laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  I  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hugs 
for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family 
in  the  parish.  *  I  have  often  thought,'  says  Sir  lloger,  '  it  hap- 
pens very  well  that  Christmas  should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of 

•  Had  made.  The  nrchnosR  of  makivrf  a  srrmon  out  of  Dr.  Barrotr,  will 
escape  those  vv  ho  do  not  kuow  ibal  to  v.ake  a  Kermon  is  the  couimou  phraa^ 
for  preaching. — II. 
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the  winter.  It  is  the  most  dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very  muoh  from  their  poverty 
and  oold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas 
gambols  to  support  them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at  ^ 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great  hall. 
I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  small  beer,  and  set  it  a 
running  for  twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have 
always  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pye  upon  the  table,  and 
am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole  even- 
ing in  playing  their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another. 
Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews 
a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  occasions.' 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of  my  old  friend, 
which  carried  so  much  goodness  in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into 
the  praise  of  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  church  of 
England,^  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  believed  it 
already  began  to  take  effect:  for  that  a  rigid  dissenter,  who 
ehanced  to  dine  at  his  house  on  Christmas  day,  had  been  ob- 
served to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb-porridge. 

After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  matters,  Sir  Koger 
made  several  inquiries  concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of 
bis  old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a 
kind  of  smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of 
his  absence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  doctrines ; 
but  soon  after  gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness,  '  Tell  me  truly,'  says  he,  ^  don't  you  think 
Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  pope's  procession" but  with- 

*.  The  loth  Anne,  cap.  2.,  "An  Act  for  preserving  the  Protestanv 
religion  by  better  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  eHtablisIicd," 
Ac     It  was  known  popularly  as  the  act  of  **  Ocoasionnl  Conformity." — * 

•  Each  annirersary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  (Nov.  17)  was  for 
many  yean  celebrated  by  the  citizens  ^i  London  in  a  manner  expres- 
ave  of  their  detestation  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     A  procession — at  times 
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out  giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  *  Well,  well,'  sajs  he, '  I  know 
yon  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters.' 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  tf  I  had  seen  Prince  Eugene ;  and 
made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 


Bufficiently  attractive  for  royal  spectators — ^paraded  the  principal  streets, 
the  chief  figure  being  an  effigy  of 

»  Th«  Pope,  that  iwgsn  ftill  of  pride,** 

well  executed  in  wax  and  expensively  adorned  with  robes  and  a  tiara.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  cardinals  and  Jesuits ;  and  at  his  ear  stood 
a  buffoon  in  the  likeness  of  a  homed  devil  After  having  been  paraded 
through  divers  streets,  his  holiness  was  exultingly  burnt  opposite  to  the 
Whig  club  near  the  Temple  gate  in  Fleet  Street  After  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  plot,  the  pope's  procession  was  discontinued;  but  was  re- 
suscitated on  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  and  dethronement  of  Jamee 
IL  Sacheverel's  trial  had  added  a  new  interest  to  the  ceremony  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Roger,  besides  a  popular  dread  of  the  church 
being — from  the  listlessness  of  the  ministers  and  the  machinations  of  the 
Pretender — in  danger,  there  was  a  very  general  opposition  to  the  peace 
with  France,  for  which  the  Tories  were  intriguing.  The  party  cry  of  "No 
peace"  was  shouted  in  the  same  breath  with  "No  popery." 

llie  Whigs  were  determined,  it  was  said,  to  give  significance  nnd  force 
to  these  watchword*  by  getting  up  the  anniversary  show  of  1711  with  un- 
precedented splendour.  No  good  Protestant,  no  honest  hater  of  the  French, 
could  refuse  to  subscribe  his  guinea  for  such  an  object;  and  it  was  said, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  were  collected  for  the  effigies  and  their 
dresses  and  decorations  alone;  independent  of  a  large  fund  for  incidental 
expenses.  The  pope,  ihe  devil,  and  the  Pretender  were,  it  was  asserted, 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the  obnoxious  cabinet  ministers.  The  procession 
was  to  take  phice  at  night,  and  "a  thousand  mob"  were  to  te  hired  to 
carry  flambeaux  at  a  crown  a-j)ieceand  as  much  beer  and  brandy  as  would 
inflame  them  for  mischief.  The  pageant  wos  to  open  with  "twenty-four 
bagpipes  marching  four  and  four,  and  playing  the  memorable  tune  of  IJl- 
libullero."  Presently  was  to  come  "a  ligure  representing  Cardinal  (Jaul 
teri,  (lately  made  by  the  Pretender  protector  of  the  English  notion,)  looking 
down  on  the  ground  in  sorrowful  posture;  his  train  supported  by  twc 
missionaries  froiu  Rome,  supposed  to  be  now  in  England." — "Two  pages 
throwing  boa<ls,  bulls,  pardons,  and  indulgences." — "Two  jack  puddirii^s 
sprinklinir  holy-woter." — "Twelve  hautboys  playing  the  'Groon-wood 
tree.'" — Then  were  to  succeed  "Six  beadles  with  protostant  Hails ;"  and, 
after  a  variety  of  other  satirical  mummers,  the  grand  centre  j)ieee  was  to 
■how  itself: — "The  pope  under  a  magniticent  canopy,  with  a  right  silver 
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where  lie  might  have  a  full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
whose  presence  does  so  much  honour  to  the  British  nation.  He 
dwelt  Tery  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great  general,  and  I  found 

fringe,  accompanied  by  the  chevalier  SL  George  on  the  left  and  his  coun- 

eillur  the  devil  on  his  right"    The  whole  procession  was  to  close  with 

twenty  streamers  displaying  this  couplet  wrought  on  each, 

**Ood  bless  Qaeon  Anne,  tbo  naUon^s  great  defender, 
Keep  oat  the  French,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender.** 

To  be  ready  for  this  grand  spectacle  the  figures  were  deposited  at  a 
house  in  Dury  Lane,  whence  the  procession  was  to  march  ("  with  pro})er 
relief  of  lights  at  several  stations ")  to  St.  James'  Square,  thence  through 
Pall  Mall,  the  Strand,  Drury  Lane,  and  Kolborn  to  Bishopsgate  Street^  and 
retarn  through  St  PauVs  Church  Yard  to  the  bonfire  in  Fleet  Street 
"After  proper  ditties  were  sung,  the  Pretender  was  to  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  being  first  absolved  by  the  Cardinal  Oaulteri.  After 
that  the  said  cardinal  was  to  be  absolved  by  the  pope  and  burnt  And 
then  the  devil  was  to  jump  into  the  flames  with  his  holiness  in  his  arms."* 

According,  however,  to  the  Tories,  who  spread  the  most  exagij^erated 
reports  of  these  preparations,  there  were  to  have  been  certain  accidents 
which  were  deliberately  contrived  beforehand  by  the  conspirators.  Be- 
sides the  great  conflagration  of  the  sovereign  pointifl;  there  was  to  have 
been  several  supplementary  bonfires  in  the  line  of  march,  into  which  certain 
actors  of  the  show  were  to  fling  a  mock  copy  of  the  preliminary  articles  ol 
peace.  This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  exclamation  of  "  Xo  peace !  " 
Horse  messengers  had  also  been  engaged — so  wrote  the  cabinet  scribes — 
to  gallop  into  the  crowd  "as  if  to  break  their  necks,  their  hacks  all  foam  " 
to  cry  out  "the  queen  is  dead  at  Hampton  Court!"  Lord  Wharton  and 
several  noblemen  of  even  higher  rank  were  to  disguise  themselves  as  sailors, 
to  mix  with  and  incite  the  mob.-  But  the  grand  stroke  was  to  be  dealt  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Flanders — covered, 
most  inopportunely  for  his  enemies,  with  the  glory  of  one  of  his  best 
achievements;  that  of  having  passed  the  stronirly  fortified  lines  drawn  by 
the  French  from  Bouchain  to  Arras.  On  this  famous  eve  the  duke  was  to 
have  made  his  entry  through  Aldgate,  and  there  met  with  the  cry  of 
•Victory,  Bouchain,  the  lines,  no  peace  I  " 

But  all  this  was  harmless  as  compared  with  the  threatened  sequel.  On 
the  diabolical  programme  were  said  to  be  inscribed  certain  houses  thot 
were  to  be  burnt  dow^n.  That  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Account*^  in  Kssex 
Street  was  to  form  the  first  ]>yre,  because  in  it  had  been  discovered  and 
ctmipleted  Marllxtronfrh's  cnminissorial  defalcations.  Tlie  lord  treasure r's 
to  follow.     Harley  himself  was  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  as  the 

*  From  a  folio  half  slicet  published  at  thu  time. 
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ihat  viinoe  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
obseiTations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle,  and 
other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning  in  hear- 
ing  the  knight's  reflections,  which  were  partly  private,  and  partly 
political,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a 
dish  of  coffee  at  Squire's  J  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take  a  de- 
Dutch  pensionary  De  Witt  had  been.  Indeed  the  entire  city  was  only  to 
have  escaped  destruction  and  rapine  by  a  miracle.  It  is  here  that  the 
"Spectatoi  "  himself  comes  upon  the  sceue.  "The  *  Spectator/  who  ought 
to  be  but  a  looker  on,  was  to  have  been  an  Assistant ;  that,  seeing  London 
in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opportunity  to  paint  after  the  life,  and  remark 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  so  to  have  made 
a  diverting  'Spectator.' "  • 

Tliese  were  the  coni-se  excuses  which  the  Tories  put  forth  for  spoiling 
the  show.  At  midnight  on  the  16th-17th  of  Nov.  a  poi^se  of  constables 
made  forcible  entry  into  the  Drury  Lane  temple  of  the  waxen  images,  and 
by  force  of  arms  seized  the  pope,  the  Pretender,  the  cardinnls,  the  devil aud 
all  his  works,  a  chariot  to  have  been  drawn  by  six  of  his  imps,  the  cano- 
pies, the  bagpipes,  the  bulls,  the  pardons,  the  Protestant  Hails,  the  stream- 
ers,— ill  short  the  entire  paraphernalia.  At  one  fell  8wo«  p  the  whole 
collection  was  carried  off  to  the  cock-pit  at  Whitehall,  then  the  privy  coun- 
cil office.  That  the  city  apprentices  should  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  their 
expected  treat,  fifteen  of  the  group  were  exhibited  to  the  public  gratis. 
"  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  other  figures  of  cardinals,  <tc., 
fifteen  in  all,  which  have  made  such  a  noise.  I  hear  tlie  owners  of  them 
are  so  impudent,  that  their  design  is  to  replevy  them  by  law.  The  images 
are  not  worth  forty  pounds,  so  I  stretched  a  little  when  I  said  a  thousand. 
The  Grub  Street  account  of  that  tumult  is  published.  The  devil  is  not  like 
lord  treasurer;  they  were  all  in  your  odd  antic  masks  bought  in  common 
shops."  Thus  wrote  Swift  to  Stella;  yet  to  the  public  ie  either  gave,  or 
Fuperintended,  an  account  of  tlie  affuir  which  was  simply  a  string  of  all  the 
mendacious  exaggerations  then  wilfully  put  about  by  1  is  patrons.  Such 
were  the  party  tactics  of  Sir  Roger's  time. — * 

*  In  Fulwood's   Rents,    leading  from    Ilolborn  into  Gray's   Inn  Gar 
dens,    as   menti<«ned    ante.      It    was   muoli  frequented   by   the   benchers 

»  "  A  true  lU'lation  of  the  several  Facts  ami  CIrcunistnnces  of  the  Intended  Riot  and 
Puinult  on  Queen  Kllzabeth's  Blrtlulay,''  Jtc,  by  an  "  Uniierstrapj)er  "  of  Swift  See  bta 
Jouroa!,  Nov.  20, 1711. 
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light  in  oompljing  with  eyery  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  and 
acoordingly  waited  on  him  to  the  coffee-honse,  where  his  vener- 
able figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He  had  no 
sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he 
called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax 
candle,  and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  >/ 
good  humour,  that  all  the  boys  in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several 
errands,  insomuch  that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea^ 
till  the  knight  had  got  all  his  conveniences  about  him.  L. 


No.  271.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  13. 

Sillle  tnhens  yarlos  adveno  sola  oolores. 

ViBO.  JBttf,  !▼.  701 

Drawing  a  thoTuand  ooloora  flx>m  the  light 

Dbtddt. 

1  RECEIVE  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my  corres* 
pondents :  first,  as  they  shew  me  which  of  my  papers  are  most 
acceptable  to  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  furnish  me 
with  materials  for  new  speculations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of 
my  own  invention ;-  sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of  speaking  and  thinking, 
and  always  (if  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  sense)  omit 
the  many  compliments  and  applauses  which  are  usually  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which  I  receive 
from  the  letters  that  are  sent  me,  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of 

and  ttndents  of  Gray's  Inn.     Squire  was  a  "noted  coffee  man'  who  died 
in  1717.— • 

VOL.  VL — 8* 
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lengtheniDg  out  mj  paper  by  the  skilful  mauagement  of  the  sub- 
scribing part  at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps  does  not  a  little 
conduce  to  the  ease,  both  of  myself  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  myself,  and  am  the 
only  punctual  correspondent  I  have.  This  objection  would 
indeed  be  material,  were  the  letters  I  communicate  to  the  public 
stuffed  with  my  own  commendations,  and  if,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  divert  or  instruct  my  readers,  I  admired  in  them  the  beauty 
of  my  own  performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these  wise  conjec- 
tures to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the  three  following 
letters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

"  Sir, 
r       "I  WAS  last  Thursday  in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  where  there 
were  thirteen  different  coloured  hoodfl.*     Your  Spectator  of  that 
A/    day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered  me  to  read  it  to  them, 
^  which  I  did  with  a  very  clear  voice,  till  I  came  to  the  Greek 

verse  at  the  end  of  it.'  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  little  startled  at 
its  popping  upon  me  so  unexpectedly ;  however,  I  covered  my 
confusion  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or 
three  hard  words  to  myself,  laughed  heartily,  and  cried,  *  A  very 
good  jest,  faith  I '  The  ladies  desired  me  to  explain  it  to  them ; 
but  I  begged  their  pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it  had 
been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they  may  be  sure  the  author  would 
not  have  wrapt  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop  several  expres- 
sions, as  if  there  was  something  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken 
before  a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the  matron  of  the  as- 
ttembly,  who  was  dressed  in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended 
the  discretion  of  the  writer,  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts 
into  Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers 

.  '  V.  Kicliols's  Note  to  No.  212  of  tlic  Tatler.— C. 
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At  the  same  time,  she  declared  herself  very  well  pleased,  that  he 
had  not  given  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hoods ; 
'  For  to  tell  you  truly,  (says  she,)  I  was  afraid  he  would  have 
made  us  ashamed  to  shew  our  heads. '  Now,  sir,  you  must  know 
■inoe  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to  me  in  a  company  of  la- 
dies, among  whom  I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  I  have  con- 
sulted one  who  is  very  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  he 
assures  me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means  no 
more,  than  that '  manners,  and  not  dress,  are  the  ornaments  of  a 
woman.'  If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers, 
I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off  handsomely. 
In  the  mean  while  I  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take 
care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any  of  your  well-wishers  into  the 
like  inconveniences.  It  is  in  the  number  of  these  that  I  beg 
leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Tom  Trippit." 

"Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  character  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  there  appeared  a  sensible  joy  in  every 
coffee-house,  upon  hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town.  I 
am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  re- 
quest to  you,  that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the  window 
or  balcony  where  the  knight  intends  to  make  his  appearance. 
He  has  already  given  great  satisfaction  to  several  who  have  seen 
him  at  Squire's  Coffee-house.  If  you  think  fit  to  place  your 
short  face  at  Sir  Koger's  left  elbow,  we  shall  take  the  hint,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  so  great  a  favour. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant,  C.  D." 

"  Sir, 
"  Knowing  you  are  very  inquisitive  after  every  thing  that  ii 
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euriouB  in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  yon,  if  yon  please,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  with  my  show  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about 
with  me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an 
horse.  The  two  first  are  married,  in  which  state  the  little  cava- 
lier has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady  is  with  child.  The 
big-bellied  woman  and  her  husband,  with  their  whimsical  palfry, 
are  so  very  light,  that  when  they  are  put  together  into  a  scale,  an 
ordinary  man  may  weigh  down  the  whole  family.  The  little  man 
is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  he  grows  choleric,  I  confine 
him  to  his  box  till  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mischief.  His  horse  is  like- 
wise very  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  close 
to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.  The  woman  is  a  coquette :  she 
struts  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  lady  of  two  foot  high,  and 
would  ruin  mc  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large 
pincushion  sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  she  heard  the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods, 
and  ordered  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am  forced 
to  comply  with  her  demands  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition, 
being  very  willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I 
shall  be  very  well  satisfied.  Such  novelties  should  not,  I  think, 
be  concealed  from  the  British  Spectator ;  for  which  reason,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  presumption  in  ^ 

"  Your  most  dutiful,  most  obedient, 

"and  most  humble  servant,  S.  T."^ 

'  Three  dwarfs ;  a  very  little  man,  with  a  woman  and  horse  of  corr«» 
ponding  dimensions  were  on  exhibition  ahout  this  time. — G. 
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^— -— —  TriboB  AnticyrlB  c^put  Inunabile. 

UoLArsPoetSOa 

A  bead  no  hellebore  can  care.  » 

I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly  of  virtuosos,  where 
one  of  them  produced  many  curious  observations  which  be  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another  of  the 
company  communicated  to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  help  of  very 
fine  glasses.  This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
remarks,  and  furnished  discourse  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started  on  this  occasion, 
presented  to  my  imagination  so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixing 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all 
the  last  night,  and  composed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  disse^'.tion  of  a  beau's  head 
and  of  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a  tabic 
before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  ^rst  with  a  great  deal 
of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  super^ial  view,  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our  glasses  to 
it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what  wo  looked 
upon  as  brains,  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  an  heap  of  strange 
materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  goda  is  not  real 

*  Tlii»  paper  and  281  its  sequel,  probably  suggested  to  Mr.  G.  Alexan 
der  Stevens,  the  first  idea  of  his  Lecture  ou  Heads,  which  with  suitable 
variations  and  improvements,  furnislied,  foi  a  long  time,  an  elegant  ra- 
tionml  amusement  to  the  public,  and  in  the  end,  abundantly  rewarded  tbn 
paina,  expense,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  lecturer. — C. 
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blood,  but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of 
a  beau  is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it' 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encompassed  'with  a  kind  of 
horny  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  insomuch,  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in  con- 
templating her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,  that 
was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together 
in  a  most  curious  piece  of  network,  the  parts  of  which  were  like- 
wise imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums 
or  cavities  was  stuflfed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters, 
pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In 
another  we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company 
a  sneezing,  and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish 
The  several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same 
kind,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact 
inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations ;  that 
on  the  left  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a 
duct  from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the 
tODgue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one 
common  duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads 
or  cauals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular 
care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.      One  of 

*  The  word  Btau  was  originallv  confined  to  tliose  wlio  distinguishod 
themselved  by  soino  striking  peculiarity  in  their  e(jui|»nge,  Ac,  but  finally 
degenerated  to  a  mmcn  niy.lt iiudtnis. — V.  Nichols's  Taller,  No.  9  note. — G- 
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ihem  extended  itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  in> 
b-truments.  Others  ended  in  several  bladders,  which  were  filled 
with  wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great 
cayity  of  the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into 
the  tongue.  THis  great  cavity  was  filled  with  -a  kind  of  spongy 
substance,  which  the  French  anatomists  call  galimatias  ;  and  the 
English,  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick, 
and  what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single 
blood-vessel  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without 
our  glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded,  that  the  party,  when 
alive,  must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
blushing. 

The  OS  cribriforme  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in 
particular  of  that  small  muscle,  which  is  not  often  discovered  in 
dissections,  and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when^  expresses  the 
contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seehig  any  thing  he 
does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I 
need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  which  per- 
forms the  motion  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when 
they  talk  of  a  man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only  that  the  musculi  amatoriij  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such  new  discoveries 
as  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  those 
parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the 
skull,  the  face,  and  indeed  the  whole  outward  shape  and  figure 
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of  the  head,  we  could  not  disooyer  any  difference  from  what  wo 
observe  in  the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  informed,  that  the 
person  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  passed  for  a  man  above 
five-and-thirtj  years ;  during  which  time  he  eat  and  drank  like 
other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud,  laughed' frequently,  and 
on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  himself  tolerably  at  a  ball 
or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  cer- 
tain knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring-shovel,  having  been 
surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen  as  he  was  tendering  some  civili- 
ties to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head  with  all  its 
apartments  and  its  several  kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the 
brain,  such  as  it  was,  into  its  proper  place,  and  laid  it  aside 
under  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  and 
kept  in  a  great  repository  of  dissections ;  our  operator  telling  us, 
that  the  prepaiation  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another 
brain,  for  ^bat  ik  had  observed  several  of  the  little  pipes  and 
tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain,  were  abready  filled  with  a  kind 
of  mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  true  quick- 
silver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  sh^Jl 
reserve  this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day.         L 


.  r 
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No.  281.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22. 

Peelorlhiift  uhlans  i^lnuitia  ooasaHt  •ztiL 
Anadons  the  reeking  entraUe  he  oonsalts. 

HAVusa  already  given  an  aocount  of  the  disseotion  of  a  beau's 
head,  with  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion,  I  shalJ 
here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particularities 
BB  we  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  waved  this  undertaking,  had  I  not 
been  put  in  mind  of  my  promise  by  several  of  my  unkno¥m  corre- 
spondents, who  are  very  importunate  with  me  to  make  an  example 
of  the  coquette,  as  I  have  already  done  of  the  beau.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  request  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked 
over  the  minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  exact  relation  of  it,  which  I  shall  enter  upon  without  further 
preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult,  than  to 
lay  open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  laby- 
rinths and  recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium^  or  out- 
ward ease  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  our  glasses,  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumer- 
able darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon 
the  outward  coat;  though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest 
orifice,  by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  < 
substance. 
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Eyery  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows,  that  this  pericardium,  or 
case  of  the  heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed 
to  be  bred  from  the  vapours  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and 
being  stopped  here,  are  condensed  into  this  watery  substance. 
Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had  in  it  all  the 
qualities  of  that  spirit  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  thermometer, 
to  show  the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  as- 
sured us  he  himself  had  made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found 
in  great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a  coquette  whom  he  had 
formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to  us,  that  he  had  actually  en- 
closed it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather- 
glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  affirmed  also,  that  it  rose 
at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a 
pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped 
periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashionable  coat  came 
into  his  house :  nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it,  the  liquor  mounted 
very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  looking 
serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this 
Invention  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 
room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium,  or  the  case,  and 
liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  out- 
ward surface  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucro,  or 
point,  so  very  cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold 
of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and 
perplexed  manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts ; 
insomuch,  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound   up  together  like  a 
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Gordian  knot,  and  mast  have  had  very  irregular  and  unequal 
motions,  whilst  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  observable,  namely,  that,  upon 
examining  all  the  vessels  which  came  into  it,  or  issued  out  of 
it,  we  could  not  discover  any  communication  that  it  had  with  the  v 
tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise,  that  several  of  those 
little  nerves  in  the  heart,  which  are  affected  by  the  sentiments  of 
love,  hatred,  and  other,  passions,  did  not  descend  to  this  before 
us  from  the  brain,  but  from  the  muscles  which  lie  about  the 
eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely light,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not 
wonder  at,  when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multi- 
tudes of  cells  and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our 
historians  describe  the  apartments  of  ^Kosamond's  Bower.  Scve 
ral  of  these  little  hollows  were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of 
trifles,  which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of, 
ind  shall,  therefore,  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and 
uppermost,  which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying  our  mi- 
croscope to  it,  appeared  to  be  a  flame- coloured  hood. 

We  were  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living, 
received  the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
not  only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one 
she  conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason,  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  im 
pression  of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  fold 
ings  of  the  heart;  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  not  a  single  print 
of  this  nature  discovered  itself,  till  we  came  into  tbc  very  core 
and  centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon 
applying  our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic 
manner.     The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had 
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seen  th«  face  before^  but  ooold  not  possibly  recollect  either  the 
place  or  time ;  when  at  length  one  of  the  company,  who  had  ex- 
amined this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  shewed  us  plainly 
by  the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that 
the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart,  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of 
in  my  last  Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine 
among  ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so 
many  particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Ac- 
cordingly we  laid  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed 
in  it  a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so 
much  fls  singed. 

Afi  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phsenomenon,  and  standing 
rounJ  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  into  smoke  and  vapour. 
This  imaginary  noibe,  which  methought  was  louder  than  the 
burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain, 
that  it  dissipated  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant 
broad  awake  L. 


No.  287.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29. 

A  (biXrdTfi  yrj  fjLrJTfpy  as  ffffiyiy  (T<p6Zp*  c7 

Toij  vQvv  ixovai  KT^/xa 

Mkkakd. 

Dear  native  land,  how  do  the  good  and  wiao 
Thy  happy  climo  and  countless  blessings  prize  I 

1  LOOB  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to  chuse 
of  what  religion  I  would  be,  and  under  ivhat  government  I  would 
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lire,  I  Bhoald  most  certainlj  giye  the  preference  to  that  form  of 
religion  and  govemment  which  is  established  in  my  own  country. 
[n  this  pointy  I  think,  I  am  determined  by  reason  and  conviction', 
iont  if  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  acted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it 
is  an  honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  loye 
of  my  country,  and,  therefore,  such  an  one  as  I  will  always  in- 
dulge. I  haye  in  several  papers,  endeayoured  to  express  my 
duty  and  esteem  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  design  this  as 
an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of  our  constitution ;  having  often 
entertained  myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable,  v 
which  is  most  conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human 
nature,  provided  it  be  consistent  with  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. This  is  what  may  properly  be  called  liberty,  which  ex- 
empts one  man  from  subjection  to  another,  so  far  as  the  order 
and  oeconomy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as  they 
all  share  one  common  nature :  if  it  only  spreads  among  particu- 
lar branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at  all,  since  such  a  liberty 
only  aggravates  the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it, 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legislative  power  is  ^ 
lodged  in  several  persons,  especially  if  those  persons  are  of  differ- 
ent ranks  and  interests  ;  for  where  tliey  are  of  the  same  rank,  and 
consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it 
differs  but  little  from  a  dcspotical  government  in  a  single  person. 
But  the  greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty,  is 
when  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  bands  of  persons  so  happily 
distinguished,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular  interest  of 
their  several  ranks,  thiy  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
Deople  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  peoplt 
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that  has  not  a  common  interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the  legis 
lators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swallowed  up  by  disputes  and 
contentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four  would 
have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two,  and  a  greater  number  would 
cause  too  much  confusion.      I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Po 
lybius,  and  another  in  Cicero^to  this  purpose,  without  a  secret 
pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  English  constitution,  which  it  suits 
much  better  than  the  Roman.      Both  these  great  authors  give 
the  pre-eminence   to    a   mixt   government,   consisting  of  three 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular.   They  had  doubt- 
less in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  consul  represented  the  king ;  the  senate,  the 
nobles ;  and  the  tribunes,  the  people.     This  division  of  the  three 
powers  in  the  Roman  constitution,  was  by  no  means  so  distinct 
and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government.    Among 
several  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are 
those  that  aflfect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only  the  orna- 
ments without  the  force  of  the  regal  authority.      Their  number 
had  not  a  casting  voice  in  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did  not 
chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the 
public  business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  consuls  pull- 
ed two  diflferent  ways  in  it.     Besides,  I  do  not  find  that  the  con- 
suls had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  or  decree 
of  senate ;  so  that,  indeed,  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of 
the  nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  sovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part 
who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature.     Had  the  consuls  been  iu 
vested  with  the  regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  mon 
archs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasions  for  a  dictator 
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ship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in 
the  sabyersion  of  the  whole  oonstitution. 

Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us  a  succes- 
sion of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom  v 
and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute ; 
but  since  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wise  and  ^ 
good,  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character ;  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  a  nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happi- 
ness OP  misery  to  depend  on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  single  per- 
son. Look  into  the  historian  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any 
series  of  absolute  princes,  how  many  tyrants  must  you  read 
through,  before  you  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable? 
But  this  is  not  all ;  an  honei^t  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and 
abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince.  Give  a  man  ' 
power  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  you  extinguish 
his  fear,  and  consequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great  pil- 
lars of  morality.  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fact. 
How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great  empires,  when  in  the 
possession  of  them,  have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruel- 
ty as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature  ? 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governments  on  earth  like 
that  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is  altogether  monarchical  and 
unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  justice,  I 
should  be  for  following  this  great  model ;  but  where  goodness  and 
justice  arc  not  essential  to  the  ruler,  I  would  by  no  means  put 
myself  into  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  particu- 
lar will  and  pleasure. 

I*  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotic  govern- 
ment and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more  than 
man,  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  consequently  sunk  into  the 
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most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  slavery  is  indeed  a 
state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light  among  them, 
of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish 
fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push  his  researches  into 
'  all  the  abstruse  corners  of  truth ;  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide  himself 
with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross  our  thoughts  till  it  bo 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and 
contemplation.  These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  as. men  grow  wise  they  naturally  love  to  communicate  their 
discoveries ;  and  others  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emulate,  imitate,  and 
surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and 
understanding  persons.  Ease  and  plenty  «ire  therefore  the  great 
oherishers  of  knowledge;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  theraj  they  are  naturally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men  famous 
for  knowledge  and  learning,  but  the  reason  is  because  the  sub- 
jects are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy;  the  prince  not  think- 
ing lit  to  exert  himself  in  liis  full  tyranny  like  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be  invited  to  new-mould 
their  constitution,  having  so  many  prospects  of  liberty  within 
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their  yiew.  But  in  all  despotic  goyernments,  thoagli  a  particnlar 
prince  may  favour  art  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  as  you  may  ohserve  from  Augustuses  reign,  how  the 
Romans  lost  themselves  hy  degrees  till  they  fell  to  an  equality 
with  the  most  harbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Look 
upon  Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  you  would  think  its  inhab- 
itants lived  in  different  climates,  and  under  different  heavens, 
from  those  at  present;  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are 
formed  under  Turkish  slavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  arc  other  reasons  that  de- 
base the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on 
this  as  the  principal.  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power 
to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others, 
is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government,  as  it  shews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  man 
kind  and  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the 
great  ends  of  all  civil  institutions.  L. 
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ViUe  samma  brevlA  ^-pcIn  nos  vetat  Inolioare  longam. 

Hon.  1  Od.  Iv.  15. 

UIel'8  spAii  forbids  ub  to  extend  onr  cares, 
And  Btretch  our  liopea  beyond  our  years. 

Ckekcu. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house  I  often  draw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  news 
and  at  a  time  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they 
hear  me  ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  hist  week's  bill  of  mortality  . 
I  find  that  I  have  been  sometimes  taken  on  this  occasion  for  a 
parish- sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and   sonietiuies  for  a 
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doctor  of  physio.  In  this,  however,  I  am  gaided  by  the  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  hence  to  reflect  upon  the 
regular  increase  and  diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the 
several  various  ways  through  which  we  pass  from  life  to  eternity. 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions,  that  bring 
into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertain- 
m'ent  of  every  reasonable  creature ;  and  can  consider,  with  plea- 
sure to  myself,  by  which  of  those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  com- 
monly call  them,  distempers,  I  may  possibly  make  my  escape  out 
of  this  world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence,  where- 
in I  hope  to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at  present  to 
conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above-mentioned 
weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  mortality  is  in  my  opinion  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  a  Providence ;  how  can  wo,  without  supposing 
ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for "  that  nice  proportion  which  we  find  in  every 
great  city,  between  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males,  and  that  of  females,  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  ?  what  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a 
manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses,  and  divide  these 
new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes  ? 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand.  Were 
we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  supervisor,  wo  siiould  some- 
times be  over-charged  with  multitudes,  and  at  otliers  waste  away 
into  a  desert :  we  should  be  sometimes  a  populus  virorum^  as  Flo- 
rus  elegantly  expresses  it,  'a  generation  of  males,'  and  at  others 
a  species  of  women.  We  may  extend  this  consideration  to  every 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal  world 
as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  use 
tuat  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand 

*  Account  for.     We  say,  to  account  /or,  but  to  (jive  an  account  of. 
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ye«n,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  not  probably  a  sin- 
gle species  lost  during  this  long  tract  of  tima  Could  we  have 
general  bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animal,  or  particular 
ones  of  every  species  in  eaoh  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost 
say  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances 
would  they  be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  its 
works  ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  church,  who  upon 
reading  those  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  ^  And  all  the 
days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  and  he  died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Methusalah  ^ere  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years,  and  he  died ;'  immediately  shut  himself 
up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any 
thing  in  this  life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another,  f 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which  is  so  im- 
proving to  the  reader,  as  those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that    ' 
dreadful  season.     I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  his 
tory  which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single  cir 
cumstanoe  in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the 
case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.     A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  con 
junctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  enga- 
ged, but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot 
forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or  does,  because 
we  are  sure,  that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the 
same  melancholy  circumstances.     The  general,  the  statesman,  or 
the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may   never  act 
in ;  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  cer 
tainly  resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  rcascu  that  few  books 
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written  in  Englisli,  have  been  so  much  perused  as  Doctor  Sher- 
lock^s  discourse  upon  Death ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must 
own,  that  he  who  has  not  perused  this  excellent  piece,  has  not  per- 
haps read  one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a  religious  life  that 
ever  was  written  in  any  language. 

The  consideration,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  essay  upon 
Death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beaten  morals  that 
has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But  its  being  so  very 
common,  and  so  universally  received,  though  it  takes  away  from 
it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the  weight  of  it,  as  it 
shews  that  it  falls  in  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  In  short, 
I  would  have  every  one  consider,  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing 
more  than  a  passenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here, 
but  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state  of  being  to  which  he  ap- 
proacbes  every  moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  per- 
manent. This  single  consideration  would  be  suflBcient  to  extin- 
guish the  bitterness  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cru- 
elty of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage  of  Antiphanes,  a 
very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  Socrates, 
which  represents  the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  '  Be  not  grieved,'  says  he,  *  above 
measure,  for  thy  deceased  friends.  They  are  not  dead,  but  have 
only  finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  of 
us  to  take :  we  ourselves  must  go  to  that  great  place  of  recep 
tion  in  which  they  arc  all  of  them  assembled,  and  in  this  general 
rendezvous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice  of  those  beau- 
tiful metaphors  in  scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage, 
and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  called  strangers  aud  sojouniera 
upon  earth.  I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which  I  have  some- 
where read  in  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardiu ;  that  gentleman^ 
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afber  haying  told  us,  that  the  inns  which  receive  the  carayans  in 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  car- 
avansaries,  gives  us  a  relation  to  the  following  purpose. 

A  dervise,  travelling  through  Tartarj,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  a  mistake,  as  think- 
ing it  to  be  a  jpublio  inn  or  caravansary.  Having  looked  about 
him  for  some  time  he  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid 
down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself 
upon  it  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the 
guards, who  asked  him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place? 
The  dervise  told  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging 
in  that  caravansary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry 
manner,  that  the  house  he  was  in,  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed  through 
the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the 
dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  dis- 
tinguish a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ?  *  Sir,  (says  the  dervise,) 
give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty  a  question  or  two.  Who  were 
the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ? ' 
The  king  replied,  his  ancestors.  *  And  who,  (says  the  dervise) 
was  the  last  person  that  lodged  here  ? '  The  king  replied,  his 
father.  '  And  who  is  it,  (says  the  dervise)  that  lodges  here  at 
present  ? '  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself  *  And 
who  (says  the  dervisq)  will  be  here  after  you  ? '  The  king  an- 
swered, the  young  prince,  his  son.  *  Ah  sir,  (said  the  dervise,)  a 
house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a 
perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a  palace  but  a  caravansary 

L. 
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Tlwriv  yhp  iv^poyovai  awfifiaxfi  f^Xt' 

Fbao.  Vbt.  Poss. 

lie  pnidoDt  adll  haTO  ftntone  oo  their  sido. 

The  famous  G-ratian/  in  his  little  book  wherein  he  lays  down 
maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  himself  at  court,  advises  his  read- 
er to  associate  himself  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  com- 
pany of  the  unfortunate ;  which  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of 
the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  something  useful  in  it 
for  those  who  push  their  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  a 
great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  out  of  right 
or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity 
with  this  way  of  thinking.  Cardinal  Richlicu  used  to  say,  that 
unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  same 
thing.  As  the  cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  both  of  pru- 
dence and  good-fortune,  his  famous  antagonist,  the  Count  d'Oli- 
varez,  was   disgraced   at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was 

1  Balthazar  Gratinn,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  1658,  about  the  year  1637,  be- 
gan to  publish  six  or  seven  little  books  in  that  branch  of  science  which 
Lord  Bacon  styles  the  Doctrine  of  Business,  under  the  titles  of  El  Heroe, 
Agudeza,  El  Politico,  Fernando,  El  Discreto,  El  Critieon,  and  El  Oraculo 
Manual  y  arte  de  Prudencia.  lliey  contain  many  cuiious  observations, 
wise  maxims,  and  useful  prece[)ts;  but  having  often  disjoined  'the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  from  the  innocence  of  the  dove,*  and  recommended,  aa 
in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  dishonorable  principles  and  immoral  arti- 
fices for  rising  in  life,  he  is  really  what  the  Italians  call  *  a  sower  of  thorns,' 
and  just  such  a  moralist  as  his  countr3^nan  Don  Quixote  was  a  hero.  The 
Sieur  Amelot  de  la  Houssnie,  in  1707,  published  a  French  Irnnslation  of 
Gratian's  El  Oraculo  Manual,  (fee,  with  comments  and  extracts  from  his 
El  Heroe,  and  El  Di?cieto,  under  the  title  of  L'lloinme  de  Cour,  which  ift 
the  little  book  hero  quoted.  See  Spect,  ^'us.  379  and  11)9,  and  Guardian, 
No.  24.— C. 
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alledged  against  him  that  he  had  never  any  success  in  his  undca- 
takings.  This,  says  an  eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accusing 
him  of  imprudence. 

Gioero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Eomans  for  their  gene- 
ral upon  three  accounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct, 
and  good-fortune.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  above-mention- 
ed, namely^  that  a  series  of  good-fortune  supposes  a  prudent 
management  in  the  person  whom  it  befalls,  that  not  only  Sylla 
the  dictator,  but  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be 
Men  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves 
that  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
ralued  a  man  more  for  his  good-fortune  than  for  any  other  quali- 
ty, which  I  think  is  very  natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong  v 
belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned 
with  many  distinguishing  blessings,  that  has  not  some  extraordi- 
nary fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him,  which  lies  open  to  tho 
supreme  eye,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my  observa- 
tion. What  is  the  reason  Homer^s  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution,  or  strike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct  and  di 
rection  of  some  deity  ?  doubtless  because  the  poets  esteemed  it 
the  greatest  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and  thought  the 
best  way  of  praising  a  man  was,  to  recount  those  favours  which 
naturally  implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  person  on  whom 
they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
act  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle 
of  our  being  was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths,  T 
should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of 
his  real  merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  present  life.  A 
fircuous  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes 
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has  reason  to  cry  ont,'  as  they  say  Brutus  did  a  little  before  hii 
death, '  0  virtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good, 
but  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name.' 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though  prudence  does  un 
doubtedly  in  a  great  measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and 
occurrences,  which  very  often  prevent  the  finest  schemes  that  can 
be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom 
can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ;  the  highest  dcgroe 
of  it  which  man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous 
events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  affairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  pru- 
dence, which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders 
a  man  from  being  so  fortunate  as  be  might  possibly  have 
been  without  it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence, 
never  meets  with  those  great  and  unforeseen  successes,  which  are 
often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine  temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness ; 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that  according  to  the  com- 
mon observation.  Fortune,  like  other  females,  delights  rather  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted  a  creature, 
and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to  him  so  various,  I  cannot 
but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion  in  another  case,  that  were  there 
any  doubt  of  a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
there  should  be  such  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  on 
whose  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

^  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes  to  our  own 
management,  and   not   to  esteem  ourselves   upon   any  blessing, 

"  7/a.s  reamn  (o  cnj  ont.  How  bo?  (>n  Mr.  Addison's  principles,  Brutus 
should  only  Iwive  said,  'I  find  by  my  ill-success  that  I  have  not  bo  much 
virtue  as  my  competitors." — IL 
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raiher  as  it  is  the  bonnty  of  heaven,  than  the  acquisition  of  our 
own  prudence.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 
struck  bj  Queen  Elizabeth  a  little  after  the  defeat  of  the  inyinci- 
ble  Armada,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary 
event.  It  is  Ti^ell  known  how  the  king  of  Spain,  and  others  who 
were  enemies  of  that  great  princess,  to  derogate  from  her  glory, 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  storms 
and  tempests,  than  to  the  bravery  of  the  English.  Queen  Eliza-  ^ 
beth,  instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  honour, 
valued  herself  upon  such  a  signal  favour  of  Providence,  and  ac- 
cordingly '  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above-mentioned,  has  rep- 
resented a  fleet  beaten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon  one 
another,  with  that  religious  inscription,  Afflavit  Deus  if  dissi 
pantttr.     *  He  blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were  scattered.' 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general,  whose  name  I 
cannot  at  present  recollect,'  and  who  had  been  a  particular  fa- 
vourite of  Fortune,  that  upon  recountiDg  his  victories  among  his 
friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of  several  great  actions,  '  And  in 
this  Fortune  had  no  share.'  After  which  it  is  observed  in  his- 
tory, that  he  never  prospered  in  any  thing  be  undertook. 

As  arrogance,  and  a  conceitcdness "  of  our  own  abilities,  aro 
very  Shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may 
be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that  Being  who  delights 
in  an  humble  mind,  and  by  several  of  his  dispensations  seems 
purposely  to  shew  us,  that  our  own  schemes  or  prudence  have  no 
share  in  our  advancements. 

This  is  Tickell's  reading.    Clialmers  has  inserted  you  see  after  accord- 
ingly, and  refers  to  the  *  Folio  ed.  No.  295/  for  his  justiiicatioD. — G. 

*  Timotheus  the  Athenian.     See  Shaw's  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  4t^ 
voL  L  p.  219.— C. 


•  CoHceitednesi.     Instead  of  this  word,  which  is  now  out  of  use,  w« 
thould  say,  a  conceit,  or,  a  conceited  opiriion  of. — H. 
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Since  on  this  subject  I  have  already  admitted  fieveral  quota 
tions  which  have  occurred  to  mj  memory  upon  writing  this 
paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian  fable.  A  drop  of 
water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself  lost  in 
such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into  the  following 
reflection :  ^  Alas  I  what  an  inconsiderable*  creature  am  I  in  this 
prodigious  ocean  of  waters  I  my  existence  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
universe,  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than 
the  least  of  the  works  of  Ood.'  It  so  happened,  that  an  oyster, 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  his  humble  soliloquy.  The 
drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  shell, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  at  pre- 
sent that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Persian 
diadem.  L.' 

>  Altered  from  innf^ifiearU^  according  to  a  directioii  in  Spectator  in 
fol.  No.  296.— C. 

>  Some  copies  have  the  signature  T  instead  of  L.,  which  is  that  of  th« 
original  folio. — 6. 
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Prodlga  non  sentit  pereantem  foomlna  censam : 
At  yelat  MluuistA  redivlvas  poUnlet  arcA 
NamznuB,  et  e  pleno  semper  toUatar  acervo, 
Non  anqaam  reputet  qaaatl  aibl  gaadla  oonstent 

JiTv.  Bat  Yl  90L 
Bat  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dr^;s  their  sinking  fortunes  drain ; 
Hourly  they  give,  and  sp^nd,  and  waste,  and  wear 
And  think  no  pleasure  oan  be  bought  too  dear. 

Dbtdev. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  AM  turned  of  my  great  climacteric,  and  am  naturally  a 
man  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  married, 
for  my  sins,  to  a  young  woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an  high 
spirit ;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with  mo,  before  I  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  her  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance. Among  other  articles,  it  was  therein  stipulated,  that  she 
should  have  400/.  a  year  for  pin-money,  which  I  obliged  myself 
to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one  who  acted  as  her  plenipo- 
tentiary in  that  affair.  I  have  ever  since  religiously  observed  my 
part  in  this  solemn  agreement.  Now,  sir,  so  it  is,  that  the  lady 
has  had  several  children  since  I  married  her;  to  which,  if  I  should 
credit  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  pin-money  has  not  a  little 
contributed.  The  education  of  these  my  children,  who,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  are  born  to  me  every  year  straitens  me  so 
much  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the  obli- 
gation of  the  above-mentioned  pin-money,  that  it  may  go  towards 
making  a  provision  for  her  family.  This  proposal  makes  her 
noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins,  insomuch  that  finding  me  a  little 
tardy  in  her  last  quarter's  payment,  she  threatens  me  every  day 
to  ajrrest  me ;  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  tell  mc,  that  if  I  do  not 
do  her  justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jail.  To  this  she  adds,  when  her 
passion  will  let  her  argue  calmly,  that  she  has  several  play-debt9 
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on  her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged  very  suddenly,  and  that 
she  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if 
sho  makes  me  any  abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  take  an  occasion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there 
are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  among  our  ancestors ;  or  whether 
you  find  any  mention  of  pin-money  in  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  or  any 
other  of  the  civilians. '' 

I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

JosiAH  Frtbble,  Esq. 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  professed  advocate 
for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so  there  is  none  that  would  be  more 
unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  unknown 
to  our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 
modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep 
it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mistaken  where  he 
intimates,  that  the  supplying  a  man^s  wife  with  pin-money,  is 
furnishing  her  with  arms  against  himself,  and  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing accessary  to  his  own  dishonour.  We  may,  indeed,  generally 
observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  less  beautiful, 
and  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.'  It  must  likewise  be 
owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does  very  much  inflame 
this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  parties  are 
pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  upon 
pin-money  is  very  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  we  find  several  matches 
broken  off  upon  this  very  head.     What  would  a  foreigner  or  one 
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who  is  a  Strang  .r  to  this  practice,  think  of  a  loyor  that  forsakes 
his  mistress,  because  he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins ;  but 
what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress,  should  he  be  informed  that 
she  asks  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  use  ?  Should 
a  man  unacquainted  with  our  customs  be  told  the  sums  which  are 
allowed  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-money,  what  a 
prodigious  consumption  of  pins  would  he  think  there  was  in  this 
island  ?  *  A  pin  a  day  (says  our  frugal  proverb)  is  a  groat  a 
year ; '  so  that  according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend  Fribble's 
wife  must  every  year  make  use  of  eight  millions  six  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  alledge  they  com- 
prehend under  this  general  term  several  other  convenienoies  of 
life ;  I  could  therefore  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  country-women, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  needle-money,  which  might  have 
implied  something  of  good-housewifery,  and  not  have  given  the 
malicious  world  occasion  to  think,  that  dress  and  trifle  have  always 
the  uppermost  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  defence  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary  provision  to  make  for  them- 
selves, in  case  their  husband  proves  a  churl  or  a  miser ;  so  that 
they  consider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they 
may  lay  their  claim  to  without  actually  separating  from  their 
husbands.  But  with  submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give 
up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room 
for  such  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom  she 
will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  may  very 
properly  be  accused  (in  the  phrase  of  an  homely  proverb)  of  be- 
ing *  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals,  that  they  never 
engage  in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event 
rihould  not  answer  their  expectations ;  on   the  other  hand,  the 
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greatest  conquerors  have  burnt  their  ships,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  thenii  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same  manner  I  should  very  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and 
contrives  methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  affection 
of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.  Separate  purses,  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate 
beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  pleasures,  inclina- 
tions, and  interests  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There  is 
no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense 
of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  as 
a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,'  and  her  support 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  beha- 
viour of  a  rough  country  squire,  who,  bciug  not  a  little  shocked 
at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that  would  not  recede  from 
her  demands  of  pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  warmth,  "  As  much  as  she 
thought  him  her  slave,  he  would  shew  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  her/'  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and 
never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  says,  he  was  informed  by  one, 
who  had  travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  he  passed  over  a  tract 
of  lands  and  inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they  told 
him  it  was  the  queen's  girdle ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  another 
wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  queen's  veil,  and  that 
in  the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  set  aside 
for  every  part  of  her  Majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not  be 
improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's  piu-mouey. 

I  remember  my  friend,  Sir  Roger,  who  I  dare  say  never  read 
this  passage  in  Plato,  told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account 
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in  former  papers)  he  had  disposed  of  an  hundred  acres  in  a  dia- 
mond-ring, which  he  would  have  presented  her  with,  had  she 
thought  fit  to  accept  it;  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day  she 
should  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his 
estate.  He  further  informed  me  that  he  would  have  given  her 
a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean  linen,  that  he  would  have  allowed 
her  the  profits  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  fans,  and  have  presented 
her,  once  in  three  years,  with  the  sheering  of  his  sheep  for  her 
under-petticoats.  To  which  the  knight  always  adds,  that  though 
he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  himself,  there  should  not  have 
been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my  lady  Cover- 
ley.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
of  his  devices,  appear  something  odd  and  singular,  but  if  the 
humour  of  pin-money  prevails,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper 
for  every  gentleman  of  an  estate  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of  it 
«nder  the  title  of  The  Pins.  L. 
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Malo  Wennslnam,  qoam  te,  Cornells,  mater 
Oracchoram,  M  cam  ma^ls  virtntibus  affera 
Grande  ■Qpercillam,  et  nameraa  in  dote  trlamphoa. 
Tolle  tnam  proonr  Annibalem  victamque  Sypbaoem 
In  eaatrls,  et  cam  totA  Cartbaglne  migra. 

Jut.  Sat  vL  197 

Borne  oonntry  girl  scaroo  to  a  curt'87  bred 

Woald  I  mneh  rather  tlian  Cornelia  wed ; 

If  aupercilious,  hanghty,  proad,  and  vain, 

She  brought  her  father's  triamph  In  her  train. 

Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  state ; 

Let  vanqalshM  Hannibal  withoat  doors  wait; 

Too  burly  and  too  big  to  paas  my  narrow  gate. 

DsTDSir. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  th: 
story  of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  the 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a 
representation  of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill-concerted  schemes  of 
life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the 
wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that  can  be  given  us,  for  avoiding 
the  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private  conduct.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter, 
and  leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  without  adding 
any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  the  subject-matter. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah 
Fribble,  Esq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  pin-money,'  I 
do  presume  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  my  own  case,  which 
I  look  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire  Fribble. 
I  am  a  person  of  no  extraction,  having  begun  the  world  with  % 
email  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was   for  some  years  commonly 

*  V.  No.  '>95.— C. 
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known  bj  the  name  of  Jack  AnviL'  I  have  naturally  a  yerj 
happy  geLius  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  by  the  age  of  five 
and  twenty,  I  had  scraped  together  four  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds,  fiye  shillings,  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I  then  launched 
out  into  considerable  *  business,  and  became  a  bold  trader  both  by 
sea  and  land,  which  in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  very  considerable 
fortune.  For  these  my  good  services  I  was  knighted  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  with  great  dignity  among* 
my  city-neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil.  Being  in 
my  temper  very  ambitious,  I  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  family, 
and  acoordingly  resolved  that  my  descendants  should  have  a  dash 
of  good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order  to  this  I  made  love  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  woman  of  quality.  To  cut 
short  the  marriage  treaty,  I  threw  her  a  charte  blanckCy  as  our 
news-papers  call  it,  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own 
terms.  She  was  very  concise  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
the  disposal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  my  family 
should  be  entirely  in  her  hands.  Her  father  and  brothers  appear- 
ed exceedingly  averse  to  this  match,  and  would  not  see  me  for 
some  time ;  but  at  present  are  so  well  reconciled,  that  they  dine 
with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  considerable  sums 
of  me ;  which  my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when 
she  would  shew  me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She  had 
no  portion,  as  I  told  you  before,  but  what  she  wanted  in  fortune, 
she  makes  up  in  spirit.  She  at  first  changed  my  name  to  Sir 
John  Envil,'  and  at  the  present  writes  herself  Mary  Enville.     I 

*  The  author  of  this  letter  is  said  to  huve  beea Gore,  of  Triiig,  aud 

Lady  Mary  Compton — by  others,  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  aud  his  lady      Se* 
Nichols's  Tatler,  vol  v.  pp.  405-6. — G. 

*  An  errata  in  the  old  folio  No.  301,  changes  considerable  to  great 
TlckeL  follows  the  original  reading. — G. 

*  Alluding,  it  is  said,  to  Crovoleifa  having  changed  his  name  to  Craw 
lev— O. 
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have  had  some  children  by  her,  whom  she  has  ohridtened  with  the 
simames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the 
homeliness  of  their  parentage  by  the  father's  side.  Oar  eldest 
son  is  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  and  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter Harriot  Enville.  Upon  her  first  coming  into  my  family,  she 
turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had  been  long 
with  me,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  a  couple  of  Black-amoors, 
and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liveries,  besides 
her  French  woman,  who  is  perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the 
house  in  a  language  which  nobody  understands,  except  my  Lady 
Mary.  She  next  set  herself  to  reform  every  room  of  my  house, 
having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with  looking-glass,  and 
planted  every  corner  with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection,  for  fear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furniture. 
She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week  with  wax-candles  in  one  of 
the  largest  rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see  company. 
At  which  time  she  always  desires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine 
myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among  her 
visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  such 
beaus,  that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions ;  when 
I  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  saucy  frown,  and  say  that  every 
thing,  which  I  find  fault  with,  was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's 
order.  She  tells  me  that  she  intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with 
their  next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen  of  two  or 
three  persons  of  quality  hanging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  As  soon  as  the  first  honey-moon  was  over,  I  repre- 
sented to  her  the  unreasonableness  of  those  daily  innovations 
which  she  made  in  my  family :  but  she  told  me  I  was  no 
longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband; 
and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she 
was.     I  was  surprised  to  bo  treated  thus,  after  such  familiarities 
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as  had  passed  between  as.  But  she  has  sinoe  given  me  to  know, 
that  whatever  freedoms  she  may  sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  '' 
expeets  in  general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
her  birth  and  quality.  Our  children  have  been  trained  up  from 
their  infancy  with  so  many  accounts  of  their  mother's  family,  that 
they  know  the  stories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 
duced. Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such  an  one  commanded  in 
such  a  sea  engagement,  that  their  great  grandfather  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him  at  Edgehill,  that  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of 
Buda,  and  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at  court  with  the' 
Duke  of  Monmouth ;  with  abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same 
nature.  I  was,  the  other  day,  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a 
question  of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked  me,  with  a 
great  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals 
and  admirals  that  had  been  in  my  family.  As  for  my  eldest  son 
Oddly,  he  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  be  does 
not  mend  bis  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  disinherit  him.  He 
drew  his  sword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told  ' 
me,  that  he  expected  to  be  used  like  a  gentleman ;  upon  my 
offering  to  correct  him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  stept  in 
between  us,  and  told  me,  that  I  ought  to  consider  there  was  9ome 
difference  between  his  mother  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding 
out  the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children, 
though,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like  me  as 
he  can  stare,  if  I  durst  say  so ;  but  what  most  angers  me,  when 
she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  she  has 
begged  me  more  than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as  little 
as  possible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  aukward  tncks. 

"  Tou  must  farther  know,  since  I  am  opening  my  heait  to 
you,  that  she  thinks  herself  my  superior  in  sense,  as  much  as 
•he  is  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  well- 
roeanug  man,  who  does  not  know  the  world.     She  dictates  U; 
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me  in  my  own  business,  sets  me  right  in  point  of  trade^  and 
if  I  disagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders 
that  I  will  dispute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that  her 
great  grandfather  was  a  flag  officer. 

''  To  complete  my  sufierings,  she  has  teased  me  for  this 
quarter  of  a  year  last  past,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  squares 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  promising,  for  my  encouragement, 
that  I  shall  have  as  good  a  cock  loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
square;  to  which  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  always 
adds,  like  a  jaok-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as 
near  the  court  as  possible. 

''  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much  out  of  my  natu- 
ral element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of  life  I  would  be 
content  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil; 
but  alns  1  I  am  in  for  life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  my»  If, 
with  great  sorrow  of  heart, 

"John  Envh^le,  Knt,' 


No.  305.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19. 

Non  tali  auxllio,  neo  defensoribos  Istls 

Tempns  cgot 

ViKO.  JEn.  11.  521. 

These  tfmos  want  other  aids. 

Dbtdbx. 

Our  late  news-papers  being  full  of  the  project  now  on  foot 
m  the  court  of  France,  for  establishing  a  political  academy,  and 
T  myself  having  received  letters  from  several  virtuosos  among 
my  foreign  correspondents,  which  give  some  light  into  that  affair, 
I  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day^s  speculation.      A 
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general  account  of  this  project  may  be  met  with  in  the  Daily 
Coorant  of  last  Friday  in  the  following  words,  translated  from 
the  Gazette  of  Amsterdam. 

Paris,  February  12.  "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the  king  has  re- 
solved to  establish  a  new  academy  for  politics,  of  which  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy,  minister  and  secretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector. 
Six  academicians  are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
for  beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into  which  no  person  is  to  be 
admitted  under  twenty-five  years  of  age :  they  must  likewise 
have  each  an  estate  of  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  either  in  pos- 
session, or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The  king  will  allow 
to  each  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  They  are  likewise  to 
have  able  masters  to  teach  them  the  necessary  sciences,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others, 
which  have  been  made  in  several  ages  past.  These  members  are 
to  meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Louvre.  From  this  seminary  are  to 
be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies,  who  by  degrees  may  advance 
to  higher  employments.^' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope. The  statesmen  who  have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late 
years,  have  on  the  contrary  rendered  it  either  the  pity  or  con- 
tempt of  its  neighbours.  The  cardinal  erected  that  famous 
academy  which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  to  the 
greatest  height.  His  chief  design  in  that  institution  was  to 
divert  the  men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics,  a  province 
in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  else  to  interfere  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Toroy  seems  resolved  to 
make  several  young  men  in  France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is 
therefore  taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a  nursery  of  states- 
men. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be  erected  a 
fi^minary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  thtf 
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feet  of  Madam  de  MaintenoD,  and  to  be  dispatched  into  fcreigu 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state ;  but  as  the  news  of  this 
last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed^  I  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  remember  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully by  the  enemy,  their  generals  were  many  of  them  transform- 
ed into  ambassadors ;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  haye  com- 
manded in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems,  brought  so  little  honour 
and  advantage  to  their  great  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
trust  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  military  gentle- 
men. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very  much  deserve  our 
attention.  The  students  are  to  have  in  possession,  or  reversion, 
an  estate  of  two  thousand  French  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the 
present  exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds  English.  This,  with  the  royal  allowance  of  a 
thousand  livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  themselves  in  coffee  and 
snuff;  not  to  mention  news-papers,  pen  and  ink^  wax  and  wafers, 
with  the  like  necessaries  for  politicians. 

A  man  must  be  at  least  five  and  twenty  before  he  can  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  this  academy,  though  there  is  no 
question  but  many  grave  persons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
who  have  been  constant  readers  of  the  Paris  Gazette,  will  be  glad 
to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon  this  list  of 
politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  six  professors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  speculu- 
tive  statesmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  six  wise  masters,  according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  state  legerdemain,  as 
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how  to  take  off  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to  open 
a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of 
dexterity  and  art.  When  the  students  haye  acoomplished  them< 
selyes  in  this  part  of  their  profession,  they  are  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  second  instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of  pos- 
ture-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  shrug 
up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious  case,  to  connive  with  either  eye, 
and  in  a  word,  the  whole  practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to  instruct 
them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  foreign  minister  in  his  ordinary 
discourse.  And  to*  the  end  that  this  college  of  statesmen  may  be 
thoroughly  practised  in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  use 
of  it  in  their  common  conversations,  before  they  are  employed 
either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs.  If  one  of  them  asks  an- 
other, what  a  clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  answer  him  indirectly, 
and,  if  possible,  to  turn  off  the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to 
change  a  louis-d'or,  he  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  it  be 
inquired  of  him,  whether  the  king  is  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he 
must  answer  in  a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  last 
Gazette,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclaniation,  he  is  to  reply,  that  he 
has  not  yet  read  it :  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining  himself 
BO  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the 
left  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  political 
characters  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
perfect  also  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one 
another  (though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiavel) 
which  is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chosen  out  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controversies  of 
probable  doctrlDes,  mental  reservations,  and  the  rights  of  priuw,.-', 
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This  learned  man  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  construing  part  of  treaty-latin ;  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the  same 
form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation  upon  any  prince  in  Europe, 
different  from  that  which  it  lays  upon  his  Most  Christian  Majes- 
ty. He  is  likewise  to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop- 
holes, and  evasions,  in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  and  particular- 
ly a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of  late  years  by  the  frater- 
nity of  Jesuits,  namely,  that  contradictory  interpretations  of  the 
same  article,  may  both  of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  sufficiently  improved  by  these  sev- 
eral instructors,  they  arc  to  receive  their  last  polishing  from  one 
who  is  to  act  among  them  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This 
gentleman  is  to  give  them  lectures  upon  those  important  points 
of  the  elbow-chair  and  the  stair-head,  to  instruct  them  in  the  dif- 
ferent situations  of  the  right-hand,  and  to  furnish  them  with  bows 
and  inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and  proportions.  In  short, 
this  professor  is  to  give  the  society  their  stiffening,  and  infuse 
mto  their  manners  that  beautiful  political  starch,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  levees,  conferences,  visits,  and  make  them  shino 
in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars,  which  are  to  be 
observed  in  this  society  of  unfledged  statesmen  ;  but  I  must  con 
fess,  had  I  a  son  of  five  and  twenty,  that  should  take  it  into  his 
head  at  that  age  to  set  up  for  a  politician,  I  think  I  should  go 
near  to  disinherit  him  for  a  blockhead.  Besides,  I  should  bo  ap 
prchensive  lest  the  same  arts  which  are  to  enable  him  to  nego- 
tiate betwceu  potentates,  might  a  little  infect  his  ordinary  beha- 
viour between  man  and  man.  There  is  no  question  but  these 
young  Machiavels  will,  in  a  little  time,  turn  their  college  ui)side- 
down  with  plots  and  stratagems,  and  lay  as  many  sehenies  to 
circumvent  one  another  in  a  fr<ig  or  a  Ballad,  as  they  may  hero 
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after  put  in  practice  to  oyer-reach  a  neighbouring  prince  oi 
state. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  in 
their  young  men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  hon- 
ourable if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and 
unsuspected,  a  youth  might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say 
the  historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to  hinder  them  from 
being  imposed  upon,  either  in  their  public  or  private  negotiations. 
Whether  any  such  relaxations  of  morality,  such  little  jeux  d^esprit, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of  politicians, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  fair  warning  given  us  by  this 
doughty  body  of  statesmen ;  and  as  Sylla  saw  many  Mariuses  in 
Gsssar,  so  I  think  we  may  discover  many  Torcy^s  in  this  college 
of  academicians.  Whatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid 
neither  our  Smyrna  or  St.  Jameses  will  be  a  match  for  it.  Our 
coffee-houses  are,  indeed,  very  good  institutions,  but  whether  or 
no  these  our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furnish  out  as  able 
envoys  and  secretaries  as  an  academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  will  deserve  our  serious  consideration :  especially  if  wo 
remember  that  our  country  is  more  famous  for  producing  men  of 
integrity  than  statesmen ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  French  truth 
and  British  policy  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  nothing ^  as  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  has  very  well  observed  in  his  admirable  poem 
upon  that  barren  subject.  L. 

VOL.  VL— 10 
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Neo  ydn«rb  pharetrls  macer  est ;  ant  lampade  ferret : 
Inde  Ikces  ardent,  veniant  a  dote  sagitte. 

JuY.  Sat.  vi,  18T. 

He  sighs,  adores,  aod  ooarts  her  ev^  honr : 
Who  would  not  do  as  maoh  for  snob  a  dow'r  ? 

Dbtdbn. 

"  Mr.  Spectaior, 
"  I  AM  amazed  that  among  all  the  varieties  of  characters,  with 
which  you  have  enriched  your  speculations,  you  have  never  given 
us  a  picture  of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  com- 
monly go  by  the  name  of  fortune-stealers.  You  must  know,  sir, 
I  am  one  who  live  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of  peo- 
ple, that  lie  in  wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I  am  the 
father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  mar- 
riageable, and  who  has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above 
these  six  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
age.  The  fortune-hunters  have  already  cast  their  eyes  upon 
her,  and  take  care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  whenever  she 
appears  in  any  public  assembly.  I  have  myself  caught  a  young 
]ack-a-nap6s,  with  a  pair  of  silver- fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fact. 
You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ever 
since  she  was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber  windows  are  cross- 
barred,  she  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her 
keeper,  who  is  a  stayed  relation  of  my  own ;  I  have  likewise  for- 
bid her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  for  this  twelve  mouths  last  past, 
and  do  not  sutler  a  ban-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before  it 
has  been  searched.  Notwithstanding  those  precautions,  I  am  at 
my  wits  end  for  four  of  any  sudden  surprise.  There  were,  two 
or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles  heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am 
afraid  portend  me  no  good ;  not  to  mention  a  tall  Irishman,  that 
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bas  been  walking  before  mj  honse  more  than  once  this  winter. 
My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to 
her  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  she 
loyes  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life.  She 
gaye  me  the  slip  about  a  week  ago,  upon  which  my  whole  house 
was  in  alarm.  I  immediately  dispatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her 
to  the  Change,  to  her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  ladies 
that  yisit  her ;  but  after  above  an  hour^s  search  she  returned  of 
herself,  haying  been  taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosa- 
mond's pond.  I  haye  hereupon  turned  off  her  woman,  doubled 
her  guards,  and  giyen  new  instructions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
giye  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her  motions. 
This,  sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very 
often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as  I  am  afraid  she  is  even 
with  me  in  her  turn.  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire  of  you  is, 
to  represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for 
making  their  fortunes  by  these  indirect  means,  that  stealing  a 
man's  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her  portion,  is  but  a  kind  of 
tolerated  robbery ;  and  that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the 
father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  manner,  by  going  to  bed 
with  his  child.  Dear  sir,  be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  that,  if  possible,  they  may  appear  before  the  disbanding 
of  the  army.  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Tim.  Watchwell.'" 

Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whe 
ther  he  would  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man 
of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he 
would  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a  man. 

*  Said  to  have  been  writteu  by  Mr.  John  Hughes.  V.  his  lettera^  vol. 
iii.  p.  8. — G. 
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The  worst  of  it  is  our  modem  fortune-hunters  are  those  who  turn 
their  heads  that  way,  because  they  are  good  for  nothing  else. 
If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Little- 
ton, he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that 
means  very  often  enters  upon  the  premises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise  been  practised  with  good 
success  by  many  military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  nature 
make  parts  and  industry  superfluous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to 
riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  to  this  kind  of  mer- 
cenai^  pursuit.  A  fop  who  admires  his  person  in  a  glass,  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  ques- 
tioning but  every  woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as 
much,  justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  an  heiress  sees  a  man 
throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself ;  but  if  withal  she  ob- 
serves a  pair  of  red-heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in 
his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person.  These 
are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which  have  been 
thought  impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are 
several  female  undertakers  about  the  'Change,  who  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  will  furnish 
him  with  a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage 

We  must,  however  distinguish  between  fortune-hunters  and 
fortune-stealers.  The  first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  without  over  coming  at 
the  quarry.  Sufi*enus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  hidics 
for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken  his  stand  in  a  side  bux,  till 
he  is  grown  wrinkled  under  their  eyes.     He  is  now  laying  the 
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Bhme  snares  for  the  present  generation  of  beauties,  wliioli  lie 
practised  on  their  mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his  ap 
plications  to  more  than  jou  meet  with  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of 
mistresses,  was  at  last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of  £20,000 
sterling ;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to 
bear.  Nor  must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for  twenty  years  succes- 
sively, upon  the  death  of  a  childless  rich  man,  he  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horse,  and  made  up  to  the 
widow.  When  he  is  rallied  upon  his  ill  success.  Will  with  his 
usual  gaiety  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her  pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters. 
There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high,  that 
has  not  passed  in  review  before  one  or  other  of  these  wealthy  re- 
lics.    Hudibras's  cupid,  who 

took  his  stand 


Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land, 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and  kindling  flames.  But  as 
for  widows,  they  are  such  a  subtile  generation  of  people,  that  they 
may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  false  step  in 
it,  they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves.  The 
young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  world,  are  those  whose  safety  I  would  principally  consult 
in  this  speculation.  The  stealing  of  such  an  one  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  as  punishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no  judgment, 
there  is  no  choice ;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  she  is 
some  to  years  of  discretion,  should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the 
leducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend L. 
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ftnges  oonsameTe  natL 

Hob.  1.  Ep.  IL  87. 

Bom  to  drink  sod  eat 

OsnoE. 

AuousTus,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  asked  his  friends 
who  stood  about  him,  if  they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part  well; 
and  upon  receiving  such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  cxtraordi- 
•  nary  merit,  ^  Let  me,  then,  (says  he)  go  off  the  stage  with  your 
applause; '  using  the  expression  with  which  the  Roman  actors 
made  their  exit  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.  I  could 
wish  that  men,  while  they  are  in  health,  would  consider  well  the 
nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it  will 
make  in  the  minds  of  those  they  leave  behind  them  :  whether  it 
was  worth  coming  into  the  world  for,  whether  it  be  suitable  to  a 
reasonable  being :  in  short,  whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this 
life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next.  Let  the  sycophant, 
or  buffoon,  the  satyrist,  or  the  good  companion,  consider  with 
himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  soul 
pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 
his  praise  to  have  it  said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  eat 
better,  that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friend  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  he 
never  went  to  bed  before  he  had  dispatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  are,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations,  and  elogiums 
on  deceased  persons  who  have  acted  among  mankind  with  some 
figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  wc  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species,  they  are  such  as 
are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  moment  after  their  disappear 

'  Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — C. 
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ance.  They  leave  behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but 
are  forgotten  as  though  thej  had  never  been.  They  are  neither 
wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the 
learned.  They  are  neither  missed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  la- 
mented by  private  persons.  Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy 
to  mankind,  and  might  have  been  performed  by  creatures  of  much 
less  dignity,  than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of 
reason.  An  eminent  French  author  speaks  somewhere  to  the 
following  purpose :  I  have  often  seen  from  my  chamber-window 
two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance,  and 
endowed  with  reason.  These  two  intellectual  beings  are  employ- 
ed from  morning  to  night,  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  one 
upon  another;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  in  polishing 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
dub  last  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of  greater  consequence  in 
his  own  thoughts,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  some  years 
past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  Andrew  shewed  us  one  week 
of  it.  Since  the  occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a  road 
of  action  as  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  a  faithful  copy  of  it ;  after  having  £rst  informed  him, 
that  the  deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but 
finding  himself  not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he  had  for  several 
years  last  past  lived  altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity.' 

Monday,  eighf  o^dock.  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  walked  into 
the  parlour. 

'  This  journal,  though  perhaj^s  gcimine,  was  publi3lie<l  as  a  banter  on  a 
tnember  of  the  'Independents,' whose  pastor  at  that  time  wns  a  Mr.  Nesbit. 
A  fall  account  of  the  pastur  is  given  in  John  Dutton's  Life,  Errors  and  Oj)iu' 
ions,  Ac,  and  the  parishioner  is  supposed  to  havo  been  faithfully  painted 
in  this  journal  of  a  week. — G. 
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Nine  o  dock  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-strings,  and  washed  my 
hands. 

Hours f  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked  three  pipes  of  Vir- 
ginia. Read  the  Supplement  and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill 
in  the  North.     Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  ddock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Ealph  for  mislaying  my 
tobacco-box. 

Two  o'^dock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plumbs, 
and  no  sewet. 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon^s  nap. 

From  four  to  six.     Walked  into  the  fields.      Wind,  S.  S.  E. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  about 
the  peace. 

Ten  d clock.     Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  Holiday,  eight  o^dock.     Rose  as  usuaL 

Nine  o'^clock.  Washed  hands  and  face,  shaved,  put  on  my 
double  soled  shoes. 

Ten,  deveiiy  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  Islington. 

One.     Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a  knuckle  of 
veal  and  bacon.     Mem.     Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read  the  news.  A  dish 
of  twist.     Grand  Vizier  strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  account  of  the 
great  Turk. 

Ten.     Dream  of  the  Grand  Vizier.     Broken  sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o^ clock.     Tongue  of  my  shoe-buckle  broke 
Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be  allowed  for 
the  last  leg  of  mutton. 
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Jhn,  eleven.  At  the  co£fee-hoase.  More  work  in  the  North 
Stranger  in  a  black  wig  asked  me  how  stocks  went. 

From  tipelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind  to  the 
sonth. 

JF^om  one  to  tivo.     Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

7W.     Dined  as  usual.     Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  dish.  Mem. 
Cook-maid  in  love,  and  grown  careless. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-house.  Adyioe  from  Smyr- 
na, that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  first  of  all  strangled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six  o^clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  the  club 
before  any  body  else  came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Yizier  was  not  strangled  the  sixth  instant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking  till  nine 
next  morning. 

Thu&sday,  nine  o'clock.  Staid  within  till  two  o'clock  for  Sii 
Timothy,  who  did  not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his  pro- 
mise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Loss  of  appe- 
tite.    Small  beer  sour.     Beef  overcorned. 

Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Kalph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turned  off 
my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  message  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to-night.     Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon  Sir  Tim- 
othy, who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and  a  tongue 
to  my  buckle.     Drank  a  glass  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.     Dined,  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.     Went  to  the  coffee-house.     Met  Mr  Nis 

VOL.  VI. — 10* 
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by  there.  Smoked  several  pipes.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that 
laced  coffee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  d*clock.     At  the  clnb  as  steward.     Sat  late. 

Twelve  d^clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank  small  beer 
with  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Saturday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields,  wind 
N.  E. 

Twelve.     Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon,     Ketamed  home,  and  dried  myself. 

Two,  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course  marrow- 
bones, second  ox-oheek,  with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  o'clock.     Overslept  myself 

Six,     Went  to  the  club.     Like  to  have  falPn  into  a  gutter 
Grand  Vizier  certainly  dead,  &c. 

I  question  not.  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much  care  of  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions,  and  received  so  very  small 
improvements ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many 
whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  their 
hours  are  taken  up  in  those  three  important  articles  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  his 
time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very 
often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactions  as  make 
no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon 
them  the  attention  of  mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and 
better  by  several  methods  of  employing  oneself  in  secrecy  and 
silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers,  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  setting  down 
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pnnctaaHj  their  whole  series  of  employments,  durirg  that  space 
of  time.  This  kind  of  self-examination  would  give  them  a  trae 
state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  what 
they  are  about.  One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of  another, 
and  ma^e  a  man  weigh  all  those  indifferent  actions,  which, 
though  they  are  easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounteii 
for  L. 


No.  323.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  11. 

Modo  tIt,  modo  foBmina 

VlBO.» 

8<nnetiin«s  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader  on  Tuesday 
last,  has  brought  mo  in  several  letters,  with  accounts  of  many 
private  lives  oast  into  that  form.  I  have  the  Rakers  Journal, 
the  Sot's  Journal,  the  Whore-master's  Journal,  and  among  seve- 
ral others  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled,  *  The  Journal  of  a  Mo- 
hock.' By  these  instances  I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  my  readers.  I 
did  not  design  so  much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed  at 
those,  persons  who  pass  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and 
impertinence,  than  in  crimes  and  immoralitica  Offences  of  this 
latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated  in  so  ludicrous 
a  manner.  In  short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light, 
and  shews  the  disagreeablcness  of  such  actions  as  are  indifferent 
in  themselves,  and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures 
endowed  with  reason. 

*  Supposed  to  havo  been  quoted  from  memory,  instead  of  t&e  falowing 
linei ; — 

Et  Juvenia  quondam,  nono  foomina. 

^n.  71448. 

A  man  before,  now  to  a  woman  changed.— 0, 
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My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself  Clarinda,  is 
snch  a  journalist  as  I  require :  she  seems  by  her  letter  to  be 
placed  in  a  modish  state  of  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue, 
and  to  be  susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with  gallantries,  or  such 
occurrences  as  had  shewn  her  wholly  divested  of  her  natural 
innocence,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  T  should  not  have  published  it ;  but  as 
it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled  with  a  fashionable  kind  of 
gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  correspondent. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  your  last 
week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to  your  orders, 
and  herewith  send  it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had 
several  matches  offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past,  and 
have  at  present  warm  applications  made  to  me  by  *  A  Very 
Pretty  fellow.'  *  As  I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to 
town  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manner  you 
will  find  in  the  following  journal,  which  I  began  to  write  upon  the 
very  day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject. 

Tuesday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  one  in  the  morn- 
ing for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eight  to  ten.  Drank  two  dishes  of 
chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eler>en.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  irank 
a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

»  V.Tatler,  Nog.  21-24.-— C. 
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From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a  new  head.  Gave 
orders  for  Veny  to  be  combed  and  washed.  Mem.  I  look  best 
in  blue. 

FroTTi  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to  the  'Change 
Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At-  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed  by  in  his 
new  liveries. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed,  paid  a  visit  to  old  Lady  Blithe 
and  her  sister,  having  before  heard  they  were  gone  out  of  town 
that  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mem.  Never  set  again 
upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thursday.  From  eleven  at  flight  to  eight  in  the  morning. 
Dreamed  that  I  punted^  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two  acts  in  Auren- 
sebe*  abed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow  Lady  Fad- 
die's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the  play -bills.  Received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Froth.     Mem.     Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  tJie  morning.    Fontange,  the  tire- woman,  her  account 
of  my  Lady  Blithe's  wash.     Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise- 
shell  comb.     Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  Lady  Hectick  rested 
after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window.     Looked  pale.     Fon 
tange  tells  me  my  glass  is  not  true.     Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.     Dinner  cold  before  I  sat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.     Saw  company.     Mr.  Froth's  opinion 

'  of  Milton.     His  account  of  the  Mohocks.     His  fancy  for  a  pin- 

oushion.     Picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuflF-box.     Old  Lady  Faddlo 

promises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair.     Lost  five  guineas  at 

crimp. 

■  A  term  in  the  game  of  Basset — C.  '  A  tragedy  by  Dryden  — C. 
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Tkoelve  d^dock  at  night.    Went  to  bed. 

Fbiday.  Eight,  in  the  ynorning.  Abed.  Read  over  all 
Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Venj. 

Ten  o'clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

Prom  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my  mantna-maker. 
Sorted  a  suit  of  ribbands.     Broke  my  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  prac- 
tised Lady  Betty  Modely's  skuttle.' 

One  in  the  afternjoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerchief 
Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it.  Eyes  ached  and  head  out  of 
order.  Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of 
Aurenzebe. 

From  three  to  four.     Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed,  went 
abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found  Mrs.  Spitely 
at  home.  Conversation :  Mrs.  Brilliant's  necklace  false  stones 
Old  Lady  Lovcday  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  a  groat.  Miss  Prue  gone  into  the  country.  Tom 
Townley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs.  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth,  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my 
feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sat  down 
to  my  toilette.* 

Fhroni  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an  hour  before 
I  could  determine  it.     Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  7nne  to  twelve.     Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.     At  chapel.     A  great  deal  of  good  com- 

*  A  pace  of  affected  preoipitati  ^n. — J 
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panj.     Mem.  The  third  air  in  the  new  opera.      Lady  Blithe^ 
dressed  frightfally. 

JProm  three  to  four,'  Dined.  Mrs.  Kitty  called  upon  me  to 
go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen  from  table. 

From  dimier  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off  a  footman  for 
being  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o^ciock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Froth 
till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Frolh  talked  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  black  wig.  Bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr. 
Froth  and  his  friend  clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act.  Mr. 
Froth  cried  out  Ancora.  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my  chair.  I 
think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams.  Me- 
thought  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sunday.     Indisposed. 

Monday.     Eight  o'clock.     Waked  by  Miss  Kity.     Auren- 

sebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.     Kitty  repeated  without  book  the 
eight  best  lines  in  the  play.     Went  in  our  mobs*  to  the  dumb 

man,  according  to  appointment.     Told  me  that  my  lover's  name 

began  with  a  G.     Mem.     The  conjuror  *  was  within  a  letter  of 

Mr.  Froth's  name,  &o. 

"  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  find  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill ;  and  indeed 
never  thought  of  considering  how  I  did  it,  before  I  perused  your 
speculation  upon  that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in 
these  five  days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of,  except  the 
working  upon  the  violet  leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
first  day  I  am  at  leisure.     As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not 

*  A  huddled  economy  of  dress  so  called. — V.  Spec.  No.  302. — C. 
'Duncan  Campbell. — V.  New  Tatler,  No.  14.  note. — C. 
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think  they  took  up  so  much  of  mj  time  and  thoughts,  as  I  find 
they  do  upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off 
if  you  insist  upon  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a 
dream. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

Clarinda." 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  pa'^er,  and  to  con- 
firm Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have  her  consider 
what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among  posterity,  were  the 
history  of  her  whole  life  published  like  these  five  dayA  of  it.  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph  written  by  ai»  uncertain 
author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady  who  scefns  to  have, 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dan  *ay  my  read 
er  will  pardon  the  quotation. 

On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pxubbokk 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another, 
Fair,  and  learned,  and  good  as  she 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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Ire  temen  restat  Nam*  qoA  devenit  &  Anons. 

Hob.  Epu  y1  L  3T. 

With  Ancas,  and  with  Nama,  kings  of  Bomo, 
We  must  deflooid  into  the  silent  tomb. 

Mt  friend  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other  night, 
that  he  had  been  reading  mj  paper  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
irhich,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.*  He 
told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  an- 
other paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  go 
and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had 
read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this  came  into 
the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy 
all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  dispute  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  his 
last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call  upon  him 
the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey,     v 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who  always 
shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  the  widow  Trueby's  water,*  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank 

*  "Spectator,"  No.  26. 

'  One  of  the  in  numerable  "strong  waters  **  used,  it  is  said,  (perhaps  libel 
loualy),  chiefly  by  the  fair  sex  as  an  exhilarant ;  the  excuses  being  the 
eholio  and  "the  vapours."  Addison,  who  pretends  in  the  text  to  find  it 
unpalatable,  is  accused  of  having  been  a  constant  imbiber  of  the  widow's 
distillations^  Inded,  Tyers  goes  so  far  as  to  say  on  the  authority  of  "  Taci- 
tus "  Gordon,  that  Addison  hastened  his  end  bj  indulgence  in  them.  Al- 
though an  advcHisement  of  these  waters  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Folio 
"  Spectator,"  yet  the  curious  will  see  in  it  strong  puffs  of  other  potent 
spirits  in  disguise — thanks  probably  to  the  business  connexions  of  Mr.  Lil- 
lie,  perfumer.  A  "grateful  electuary"  is  recommended  in  No.  113,  as  hav- 
ing the  power  of  raising  the  spirits,  of  curing  loss  of  memory,  and  revivi- 
fying all  the  noble  powers  of  the  soul,  at  the  small  charge  of  two  and 
sixpence  per  bottle.  Another  chemical  secret,  in  No.  120,  promises  to  cure 
"the  vapours  in  women,  infallibly  in  an  instant."  Daffy^s  Elixir  is  adver- 
tisAd  in  No.  856.—* 
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bofore  he  went  abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
drinking  it  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpala- 
table ;  upon  which  the  knight  observing  that  I  had  made  several 
wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted  me  with 
the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I 
knew  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Roger  told  me 
further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst 
he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got  together  a 
quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dant- 
zick,*  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney  coach,  and  take  care 
it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  water, 
telling  me  that  the  widow  Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  county :  that  she  dis- 
tilled every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her,  that  she 
distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people  ;  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and 
her;  *and  truly,'  says  Sir  Roger,  *if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling  him  he  had 
called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good  ; 
upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 

'The  plague  which  raged  there  in  1709.  "Idleness,  whioh  has  long 
id  in  the  world,  destroys  more  in  every  great  town  Ihas  *tSif*.  plagua 
'^  me  atDantzic."— 7lii/er,  Nov.  22,  1709.~» 


rMEed 
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tnmed  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in 
without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Eoger  popping  out  his  head, 
called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  present- 
ing himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked ;  as  I  was 
considering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way 
at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Yirgi 
nia.  Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
pumey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church  the  knight  pointed  at 
the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out,^  A 
brave  man  I  warrant  him  1 '  passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel,'  he  flung  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  ^Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel !  a  very  gallant  man ! '  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,'  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner 
'  Dr.  Busby,  a  great  man  I  he  whipped  my  grandfather ;  a  very 
great  man  1  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  ha  i  not  been 
a  blockhead ;  a  very  great  man  ! ' 

^  This  monnmeDt  is  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 

"  Sir  CloudetUy  ShoveVs  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  of- 
fence :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which  wfis  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb 
by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself 
upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answer 
able  to  the  monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable 
actions  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us 
only  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reap  any  honour.** — Spectalor^  No.  26. 

The  sculptor  was  F.  Bird.    Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  died  in  1707.    V.  v 

p.       -• 

•  Dr.  Busby  was  head  master  of  "Westminster  school  for  fifty-five  years, 

and  had  the  credit  of  having  furnished  both  the  church  and  the  state  with 
a  greater  number  of  eminent  scholai-s  than  any  other  pedajjogue.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  carried  the 
sacred  ampulla  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  eighty- 
nine  years  old  when  he  died  in  1696.  His  monument^  sculptured  by 
Bird,  atandB  not  far  from  that  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel — * 
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We  'vrere  immediately  condacted  into  the  li  itle  chapel  on  the 
right  hand.  Sir  Roger  planting  himself  at  our  historian's  elbow, 
was  very  attentive  to  every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the  ao- 
count  he  gave  ns  of  the  lord  who  had  ont  off  the  King  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  fignres,  he  was  very  well 
pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees ; '  and,  con- 
cluding them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure 
which  represents  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  a  needle.'  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us,  thai 
she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  knight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family;  and  after  having 
regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  '  I  wonder  (said  he),  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation-chairs,  where 
my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was 
called  Jacob's  Pillow,'  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair :  and  looking 

'  In  Che  chap«l  of  St  Nicholas.  This  tomb  was  erected  by  the  great 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Mildred  and  their  daughter  Anne,  whose  effigies  lie  under  a  carrcd  arch. 
"At  the  base  of  the  monument,  within  Corinthian  columns,  are  kneeling 
figures  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  their  son,  and  three  grand-daughtera  The  in- 
scription is  in  Latin,  very  long  and  very  tiresome." — Peter  0unninghanC9 
Wettmiiuter  Abbey. — • 

*  This  is  one  of  the  "  hundred  lies**  which  the  attendant  is  said  to  hava 
told  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  world  '*  without  blushing."  The  monument 
in  St.  Edmund's  chapel  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
John  Russell  (temp.  1584).  "The  figure  is  melancholily  inclining  her 
oheek  to  her  right  hand,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  directing  ua 
to  hehold  the  death's  head  placed  at  her  feet"— (  Keepe  MonoM,  WeUm.) 
This  alone  is  said  to  have  originated  an  unwarrantable  verdict  of  "  died 
from  the  prick  of  a  needle." — * 

*  This  is  the  stone  or  "  marble  fatal  chair,"  which  Gathelus,  son  of 
Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  sent  from  ^ain  with  his  son 
when  he  invaded  Ireland ;  and  which  Fergus  son  of  Gyrio  won  there  and 
conveyed  to  Cove.  The  stone  was  set  into  a  chair  in  whict:  the  kings  of 
bcotland  were  crowned,  till  Edward  the  First  offered  it^  with  other  doV- 
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like  the  figuv)  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter,  what 
authority  they  had  to  Bay,  that  JaccV  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ? 
The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that 
he  hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit  I  could  observe  Sir 
Boger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide 
not  insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimblo 
were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but 
he  would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Koger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward  the 
Third's  sword,*  and  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the 
whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Bich- 
ard  Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb ;  -  upon 
which  Sir  Boger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  first  that  touched 
for  the  Evil ;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's,  upon  which 
he  shook  his  head,  and  told  us,  there  was  fine  reading  of  the 
casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there 

lions  of  the  Scottish  Regalia,  at  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  an 
evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest  of  Scotland.  A  Leonine  couplet  was  cut 
in  the  stone  which  has  been  tlius  translated : 

**  The  Soots  shall  brook  that  realm  as  native  groond 
(If  Wetrds  fkU  not)  wherever  this  stone  la  Ibond." 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  belieyers  in  prophecy, 
by  the  accei'sion  of  James  VL  to  the  English  Crown.  How  it  got  the  name 
of  Jacob's  pillow  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  a  piece  of  common  rough 
Scotch  sandstone ;  and  Sir  Roger's  question  was  extremely  pertinent  The 
other  coronation  chair  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary. — * 

'  ThirS  *'  the  monumental  sword  that  conquered  France,**  is  placed 
with  his  shield  near  the  tomb  of  Edward,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  car- 
ried before  him  in  France.  The  sword  is  aeven  feet  long,  and  weighr 
eighteen  ponnds. 
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is  the  figure  of  one  of  oar  English  kings  without  an  head ;  ^  and 
upon  giving  us  to  know  that^e  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since  :  '  Some  whig,  1^11  war- 
rant you  (said  Sir  Boger) ;  you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings 
better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  do  not  take 
care.'. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  Sir  Kichard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with 
some  surprise,  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monu- 
ments he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  the 
knight  shew  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country, 
and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man ;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure.  L/ 

'  The  effigy  of  Henry  Y.,  which  was  plated  with  silver  except  the  heao, 
and  that  was  of  solid  metal.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  th« 
figure  was  stripped  of  its  plating,  and  the  head  stolen.—^ 
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Betpleore  exemplar  Tite  monimqae  Jnbebo 
l>ootam  tmitatorozD,  ot  Tens  bino  daoero  ToceSw 

Hob.  AnPoet82T. 

Those  ar3  the  Ukest  ooplos  which  are  drawn 
From  the  original  of  human  life. 

Sosooioioir. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coyerlej,  when  we  last  met  together 
at  the  club,  told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy  with  mo,'  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 

*  This  was  "  The  Distressed  Mother/*  by  Ambrose,  otherwise  "  Pastoral " 
Philips ;  and,  as  it  was  advertised  in  the  above  number  of  the  "Spectator" 
to  be  performed  for  the  sixth  time,  Sir  Roger  must  be  supposed  to  have 
witnessed  its  fifth  performance.  The  "first  night"  is  thus  announced  in 
the  " Spectator  "  and  in  the  "Daily  Courant "  of  17th  March,  1712. 

"By  desire  of  several  ladies  of  Quality ;  by  Her  Majesty's  Ck>mpany  of 
Comedians : 

"At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dmry  Lane,  this  present  Monday  being  I7th 
March,  will  be  presented  a  new  Tragedy  called 

"THE  DISTRESSED  MOTHER, 

"(By  Her  Majesty's  command  no  person  will  be  admitted  behind  the 
■oenes.) 

"  Pyrrhus,  Mr.  Booth.  Andromache,  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Phcsnix,  Mr.  Bowman.  Cephisa^  Mrs.  Knight. 

Orestes,  Mr.  PowelL  Hermione,  Mrs.  Porter. 

Pylades,  Mr.  Mills.  Cleone,  Mrs.  Cox." 

Addison  had  a  strong  friendship  for  Philips,  and  took  extraordinary 
pains,  first  to  get  his  friend's  play  upon  the  stage,  and  next  to  make  it  suc- 
ceed ;  for,  according  to  Spence,  he  caused  the  house  to  be  packed  on  the  first 
night.     No.  290  of  the  **  Spectator  "  contains  a  puff  preliminary. 

Whoever  dips  into  this  turgid  tn^slation  of  Racine's  "Andromache" 
will  be  much  amused  at  the  green-room  grief  it  is  said  to  have  drawn  forth. 
Like  many  a  worse  pTaj,  some  of  its  success  was  occasioned  by  the 
epilogue  as  delivered  by  Mre.  Oldfeld.  "This  was  the  most  successful 
composition  of  the  kind  ever  yet,'  lays  Johnson,  ''  spoken  on  the  English 
theatre*  The  first  three  nights  it  was  recited  twice;  and  not  only  con- 
tinued to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but 
whenever  it  is  lecalied  to  the  stage — where  by  peculiar  foi-tune,  though 
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been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  The  last  I  saw,  said  Sir 
Boger,  was  the  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
neither,  had  I  not  been  told  before-hand  that  it  was  a  good 
Church  of  England  comedy.*     He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of 

a  copy  from  the  French,  it  keeps  its  place — the  epilogue  is  still  expected 
and  still  spoken."  Its  reputed  author  was  Budgell ;  but  when  Addison  was 
asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well  I  he  replied,  "  The  epilogue 
was  quite  another  thing  when  I  saw  it  first"  Tonson  published  the  play; 
and  when  it  was  first  printed,  Addison's  name  appeared  to  the  epilogue ; 
but  happening  to  come  into  the  shop  early  in  the  morning  when  the  copiet 
were  to  be  issued,  he  ordered  the  credit  of  it  to  be  given  to  Budgell  "  that 
it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then  making  for  a 
place."  This  story  was  told  to  Garrick  by  a  member  of  the  Tonson  (bt 
mily.     The  prologue  was  by  Steele.     V.  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

*  This  comedy,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  was  popular  so  early  at 
1668.  Pepys,  in  his  diary  of  that  year,  under  June  12,  writes — "To  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  there  saw  the  *  Committee,'  a  merry  but  indifferent 
play ;  only  Lacy's  part^  an  Irish  footman,  is  beyond  imagination."  Poe- 
terity  has  not  ratified  Pepys*s  criticism  as  to  the  "  indifference "  of  the 
"  Committee,"  for  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  in  one  form  or  another 
till  very  lately.  The  part  of  Teague  was  always  the  greatest  favourite, 
and  gave  to  the  comedy  the  second  title  of  "The  Faithful  IrishmAn.** 
After  Lacy  it  was  filled  with  most  applause  by  Leigh,  whom  Charles  the 
Second  called  "his  comedian:"  Griffin  and  Bowman  respectively  suo- 
eeeded  to  it,  and  then  the  sponsor  of  the  well-known  jest-book,  Joe  Miller; 
of  whom  a  mezzotint  likeness  as  Teague  is  still  extant  The  "  Committee," 
cut  down  to  a  farce,  was  till  lately  played  under  the  title  of  "  Honest 
Thieves." 

Much  of  its  earlier  celebrity  was  due  to  the  political  allusions  in  which 
the  "Committee"  abounds — ^to  its  being,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Roger,  "a 
good  Church-of-England  play."  Sir  R.  Howard  wrote  it  to  satirise,  in  the 
character  of  Obadiah,  the  proceedings  of  the  Roundheads;  and,  at  the 
faintest  dawn  of  religious  excitement,  its  announcement  in  the  play-bills 
was,  even  in  Sir  Roger's  time,  sure  to  attract  large  audiences.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  years  before,  when  Jam^  the  Second  attempted  to  inflict  po- 
pery upon  Oxford,  an  interpolntiun  by  Leigh — wly)  was  playing  Teague 
in  that  city — caused  un  intense  commotion.  The  head  of  University  Col- 
lege, Walker  (whoso  first  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  part  in 
the  play — Obadiah),  had  gone  so  far,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king,  as  to  introduce  popish  rites,  and  to  turn  his  College  into  a  Catholic 
seminary.    This  brought  upon  him  great  indignation,  a  tremendous  bural 
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me  who  this  Distressed  Mother  was ;  and  upon  hearing  that  she 
was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave 
man,  and  that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at 
the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me,  in  the  next 
place,  if  there  would  not  be  some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in 
case  the  Mohocks  should  be  abroad.*     *  I  assure  you  (says  he),  I 

of  which  was  vented  after  Leigh^s  exploit: — towards  the  end  of  the 
comedy  Teague  haa  to  haul  in  Obadiah  with  a  halter  about  his  neck  and  to 
threaten  to  liang  him  for  refusing  to  drink  the  king's  health.  '*  Here,'* 
says  OoUey  Gibber,  "  Leigh,  to  justify  his  purpose  with  a  stronger  proTO- 
cation,  put  himself  into  a  more  than  ordinary  heat  with  his  captive; 
and,  having  heightened  his  master's  curiosity  to  know  what  Obadiah  had 
Jone  to  deserve  such  usage,  Leigh,  folding  his  arms  with  a  ridiculous 
stare  of  astonishment,  replied:  'Upon  my  shoul,  he  has  shange  his  re- 
ligion I ' "  The  allusion  was  calight  up  and  ran  round  like  wild  fire :  the 
theatre  was  suddenly  in  an  uproar  of  applause.  The  play  was  stopped. 
Borne  of  the  audience  rushed  from  the  house,  in  open  riot»  to  revile 
Obadiah  Walker  under  his  own  windows.  Afterwards  lampoons 
abounded,  and  satirical  ballads  were  publicly  sung :  the  most  popular  of 
which  began : — 

**  Old  Obadiah 
BlDgs  Ave  Maria.* 

This  adventure  was  the  first  intimation  the  king  received  of  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  Oxford  subjects  to  the  popish  proceedings  he  had  set  on  foot 
there.  He  caused  Leigh  to  be  severely  reprimanded ;  and,  for  fear  of  the 
worst,  sent  down  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  keep  the  Protestant  **  town  and 
gown  '*  in  check.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Addison  may  have  assisted  in 
this  riot,  for  he  had  entered  as  a  student  at  Queen's  College  about  a  year 
before  it  happened.  % 

*  It  had  been  for  many  previous  years  the  favourite  amusement  of  dis- 
solute young  men,  to  form  themselves  into  chibs  and  associations  for  the 
cowardly  pleasure  of  fighting,  and  sometimes  maiming  harmless  pedes- 
trians, and  even  defenceless  women.  They  took  various  slang  designations. 
At  the  'Restoration,  they  were  Muns  and  Tityre-Tus ;  then  Hectors  and 
Scourers ;  *  later  still,  Nickers  (whose  delight  it  was  to  smash  windows 
with  showers  of  halfpence),  Hr»wkabites,  and  lastly  Mohocks.    These  last 

took  their  title  from  **  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plunder* 

« 

*  **  Pbh,  this  Is  nothing.  Why,  I  knew  the  Heotore,  and  before  them  the  Mans  ana 
Tit3rr«i-Tns ;  thtj  were  bravo  fellows  Indeed.  In  those  days  a  man  oonld  not  go  from  the 
Bcea  Tavern  to  the  Piazza  once,  bat  he  most  veuture  his  life  twice.''— 7%«  Scourtn^  dy 
ShadfoeiL 

VOL.  VI. — 11 
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ihoaglit  I  had  fiedleii  into  their  hands  last  night ;  for  I  observed 
two  or  three  lustj  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way  np  {"leet- 
street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put 

ing  and  deToming  all  the  nations  aboat  them."  *  Nor  was  the  designa- 
tion inapt ;  for  if  there  was  one  sort  of  brutality  on  which  they  prided 
themselves  more  than  another,  it  was  in  tattooing ;  or  slashing  people's 
faces  with,  as  Gay  wrote^  "  new  invented  woands."  Their  other  exploits 
were  quite  as  savage  as  those  of  their  predecessors,  although  they  aimed 
at  dashing  their  mischief  with  wit  and  originality.  They  began  the  even- 
ing  at  their  clubs,  by  drinking  to  excess,  in  order  to  inflame  what  little 
courage  they  poesessed.  They  then  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand.  Some 
enacted  the  part  of  **  dancing-masters  **  by  thrusting  their  rapiers  between 
the  legs  of  sober  citizens  ii^such  a  fashion  as  to  make  them  cut  the  most 
grotesque  capers.  The  hunt  spoken  of  by  Sir  Koger  was  commenced  by  a 
*'  view  hallo  I  "  and  as  soon  as  the  savage  pack  had  run  down  their  victim, 
they  surrounded  him,  and  formed  a  circle  with  the  pomts  of  their  swords. 
One  gave  Jiim  a  puncture  in  the  rear  which  naturally  made  him  wheel 
about^  then  came  a  prick  from  another,  and  so  they  kept  him  spinning  like 
a  top  till  in  their  mercy  they  chose  to  let  him  go  free.  An  adventure  of 
this  kind  is  narrated  in  No.  SS*^  of  of  the  "Spectator." 

Another  savage  diversion  was  thrusting  women  into  barrels  and  rolling 
them  down  Snow  or  Ludgate  Hill :  Gay  sings : 


— their  mlscfai^  done 


Where,  ttam  Bnow  Hill  bUek  steep/  torrents  ran ; 
How  Mfttrons  hoopM  within  a  hogshead's  womh, 
Were  tambled  fhrlons  thence;  the  iUlhu;  tomb 
O^er  the  stones thonders;  bounds  ftx>ni  side  to  side: 
So  fiegolns  to  save  his  coant^r  dj^d." 

Tbibia. 

At  the  date  of  the  present  "  Spectator  *'  the  outrages  of  the  Mohocka 
were  so  intolerable,  that  they  became  the  subject  of  a  royal  proclamation 
issued  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  just  a  week  before  Sir  Rogers  visit  to  Drury 
Lane.  Swift— who  was  horribly  afraid  of  them — ^mentions  some  of  their 
villanies.  He  writes  two  days  previously  that  *'two  of  the  Mohocks 
caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's  at  the  door  of  her  house  in  the  Park 
with  a  candle,  and  had  jUst  lighted  out  somebody.  They  cut  aU  her  fiuse. 
and  beat  her  without  any  provocation." 

The  proclamation  had  little  effect  On  the  very  day  after  onr  party 
went  to  the  play,  we  find  Swift  exclaiming — "  They  go  on  still,  and  eui 
people's  faces  every  night  I  but  they  shan't  cut  mine ; — I  like  it  better  as 
it  is.-—* 

••'8pectstor,'*Na8M. 
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on  to  go  away  fironf  them.  You  must  know,  (continued  the^ 
knight  with  a  smile,)  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me :  for 
I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was 
served  such  a  trick  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  for  which 
reason  he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
haye  shewn  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their  design ; 
for  as  I  am  an  old  Fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned  and  dodged, 
and  have  played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
their  lives  before.'  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if  these  gentlemen 
had  any  such  intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it; 
'  for  I  threw  them  out,  (says  he,)  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 
where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings 
before  they  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However 
(says  the  knight),  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to* 
morrow  night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about 
four  o'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I  will 
have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me 
he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended.' 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  bid  Sir  Koger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on 
the  same  sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.' 

'  This  battle  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  fashion  for  giving  the 
name  to  a  modish  neok-cloth.  At  the  beginning  of  August^  1692,  while 
William  the  Third  was  in  Flanders  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  he  discovered 
an  enemy's  spy  in  his  camp ;  and  to  facilitate  a  project  of  surprising  the 
French,  His  Majesty  caused  him  to  give  his  master  false  information.  The 
king  then  set  upon  the  enemy  at  day-break,  while  they  were  asleep,  and 
routed  them.  The  French  generals,  however,  rallied  and  formed  their 
troops  on  favourable  ground,  turned  the  tables,  and  finally  conquered. 
The  allies  were  so  crest>lallen  and  disunited  by  this  defeat^  that  Wjlliam 
broke  up  the  campaign,  and  retired  to  England.  The  French  were  na 
much  elated,  llieir  generals — amongst  whom  were  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
and  the  Duke  of  YendOme — were  received  in  Paris  with  acclamation,  and 
the  roads  were  lined  with  jubilants.  Tlie  peiUa  maiirea  shared  in  the 
general  exultauon ;  and,  although  at  that  time  it  was  their  pride  to  ar* 
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Sir  Roger^s  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  bat- 
ler,  had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with  good  oaken  plants, 
to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand,  the  captain  before 
him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we 
convoyed  him  in  safety  to  the  play-house ;  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I  went  in 
with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the 
house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up 
and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure,  which  a  mind  seasoned 
with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multi- 
tude of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake 
of  the  same  common  entertainment.  I  could  not  but  fancy  to 
myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he 
made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  enter- 
ing of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
King  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut.  I  was,  indeed,  very 
attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  ap- 
peared much  concerned  for  Andromache ;  and  a  little  while  after 
as  much  for  Hermione :  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal  to  her 
lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never 'have  him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more 

range  their  lace  orarata  with  the  utmost  elaboration  and  care ;  yet»  when 
they  heard  of  the  disordered  dress  in  which  the  generals  appeared  in  the 
fight  from  their  haste  to  get  into  it,  they  suddenly  changed  the  fashion, 
and  wore  a  sort  of  lace  neglig^  which  they  called  a  "Steenkirk."  The 
fashion  soon  extended  t  ?  England,  and  for  several  years  the  *'  St«enjarK  * 
was  your  fogjs  only  wear. — * 


/ 
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tb^n  ordinary  yehemeDce,  you  cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a  widow.  Upon  Pyrrhus  his  threatening  after- 
wards to  leave  her,  the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  part  dwelt  so  much  on  my  friend^s 
imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking  ' 
of  something  else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  These  widows,  sir, 
are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world.  But  pray  (says 
he),  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  alwavs 
talk  to  be  understood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in 
this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of.* 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give 
the  old  gentleman  an  answer ;  '  Well,  (says  the  knight,  sitting 
down  with  great  satisfaction,)  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hec- 
tor's Ohost.'  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  fell  a  praising  the  widow.  He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mis- 
take as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom,  at  his  first  entering,  he  took 
for  Astyanaz ;  but  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  partic- 
ular, though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  '  who,'  says  he,  *  must  needs 
be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.'  Upon 
Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audience 
gave  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir  Boger  added,  '  On  my  word,  a 
notable  young  baggage  I ' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  the 
audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir  Boger 
hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,  struck  in  with  them, 
and  told  them,  that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very 
sensible  man ;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir 
Boger  put  in  a  second  time,  *  And  let  me  tell  you,  (says  he,} 
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though  he  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiakers  as 
well  as  any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or  three  wags 
who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Koger, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by 
the*  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  act  The  knight  was  wonderfully  atten> 
tire  to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  his  death, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a  bloody  piece 
of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  See- 
ing afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordi- 
nary serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  adding,  that  *  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as 
if  he  saw  something.' 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house,  so  we  were 
the  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  pas* 
sage  for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among 
the  justling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied 
with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house ;  being 
highly  pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance 
of  the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man.  L 


I 
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No.  343.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  8. 


-Emt  et  illino 


Hno  venit,  faino  iUae,  et  qnoellbet  oooupat  artas 
BptrltoB :  6qxL0  ferls  hamanA  in  corpora  tranilt, 
Inqno  IsraB  noeter 

Or.  Met  XT.  16& 

All  tMngB  arc  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies, 

And  here  and  there  th*  nnbodyM  spirit  fll«8| 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sicknen  dlqpoflsees'd, 
And  lodges  whero  it  Iighta»  in  man  or  beast 

Dbtdkt. 

IViLL  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  shew  upon  occasion  all  the 
little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  b^lieyed 
in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  '  Sir  Paul  Byceiut,  (says  he,)  gives 
us  an  account  of  several  well-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase 
the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage,  and 
think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  here  by  ransom- 
ing any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.  You 
may  know,  (says  Will,)  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  every 
animal  as  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  itisguise,  and  therefore  think 
themselves  obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  tho'  under 
such  mean  circumstances.  They  will  tell  you,  (says  Will,)  that 
the  soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the  body 
of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his 
humour,  or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  learning  would 
end  in.  Will  told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of 
whim,  made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap^iogs.  Upon  going  to  pay 
her  a  visit  one  morning,  he  wrote  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this 
hint.     ^  Jack,  (says  he,)  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he 
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diverted  himself  for  some  time  with' her  favourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows;  till  at  length  observing  a 
pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and  upon  her  not  coming  down 
80  soon  as  he  expected,  left  ft  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his 
business.  ^ 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing  her 
monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and 
to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,  (says  Will,)  whether  it  was  written 
by  Jack  or  the  monkey.' 

'^  Madam, 
''  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  yon ;  and 
having  at  present  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  me, 
I  gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writing, 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  must  know, 
madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  brach- 
man,  and  versed  in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned  from 
our  fraternity.  I  had  so  ingratiated  myself  by  my  great  skill  in 
the  occult  sciences  with  a  dsdmon  whom  I  used  to  converse  with^ 
that  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  I 
desired  that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into  the  body  of  a  brute 
creature ;  but  this  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
I  then  begged  that  into  whatever  creature  I  should  chance  to 
transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  conscious 
that  I  was  the  same  person  that  lived  in  different  animals.  This 
he  told  me  was  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised  on 
the  word  of  a  dsemon  that  he  would  grant  me  what  I  desired. 
From  that  time  forth  I  lived  so  very  unblameably,  that  I  was 
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made  president  of  a  college  of  brachmans,  an  office  which  I  dis 
charged  with  groat  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

'^  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body,  and  acted  my 
part  so  very  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince 
who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  G-anges.  I  here  lived  in  great 
honour  for  several  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of 
the  brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress  the  people  to  en- 
rich my  sovereign ;  till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to 
him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

'^  Upon  my  next  remove  I  found  myself  in  the  woods  under 
the  shape  of  a  jackall,  and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  of  a 
lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his 
time  of  rousing  and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed 
me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat, 
or  an  hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself, 
would  now. and  then  throw  me  a  bone  that  was  but  half  picked 
for  my  encouragement ;  but  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  two  . 
or  three  chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger 
that  I  died  of  it. 

"  In  my  next  transmigration  I  was  again  set  upon  two  legs 
and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ;  but  having  been  guilty  of 
great  extravagancies,  and  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of 
a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head. 
I  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house,  but  I  was  arrested  by 
some  body  or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured 
abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and 
hurried  into  a  dunge'on,  where  I  died  a  few  months  after. 

'^  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in  that  state 
led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  six  years.  Several 
fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  and  if  I  Im- 
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took  myself  to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of 
birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of 
English  ships,  I  obsenred  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill  and 
hoyering  just  oyer  my  head  :  upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to 
ayoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark  that  swal- 
lowed me  down  in  an  instant. 

''  I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise,  an  emi- 
nent banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and  remembering  how  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  want  of  money,  became  so  yery  sordid  and 
ayaricious,  thai  the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a  mise- 
rable little  old  fellow  to  look  upon,  for  I  had  in  a  manner  staryed 
myself,  and  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

^'  I  was  afterwards  yery  much  troubled  and  amaied  to  find 
myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to 
make  so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time 
or  other  I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend  my  man- 
ners. I  therefore  applied  myself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
offices  that  were  allotted  me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  molehilL  I  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I 
was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow  that 
liyed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made  great  depre- 
dations upon  our  commonwealth. 

'^  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  liyed  a  whole  sum- 
mer in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and 
penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations, 
I  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  an  hiye,  we  were  receiyed  so  warmly 
by  the  swarm  which  defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

"I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrations  which  I 
went  through ;  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  lid  ptti- 
ance  in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten  years ;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailoFi 
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a  ahrimp,  and  a  iom-tit.  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes  I  was 
shot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  young  jaok-a-napes,  who 
would  needs  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

"  But  I  shall  pass  oyer  these  and  several  other  stages  of  life, 
to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  lore  to  you  about  six 
years  sinee  You  may  remember,  madam,  how  he  masked,  and 
danced,  and  sung,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain  you ;  and 
how  he  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  had  got  under 
your  window  one  night  in  a  serenade.  I  was  that  unfoftunate 
young  fellow,  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel  to.  Not  long  after 
my  shifting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in 
Ethiopia,  where  I  Hved  in  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I 
was  caught  by  a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over 
into  Great  Britain:  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came  into 
your  hand.  You  see  madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
have  had  me  in  a  chain :  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my 
captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world  for,  when  I  was  a  man.  I 
hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, but  that  you  will  still  continue  your  accustomed  fitvours  to 

"  Your  most  devoted 

"  humble  servant, 

«  Pao.»' 

P.S.  "  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out  of 
my  way ;  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of 
my  rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a 
snap  as  he  won't  like.''  L. 
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Ttirioe  happy  tbey  bcooatb  thoir  northorn  akiea, 
Who  that  wont  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise  1 
Henoo  they  no  cares  for  this  fhdl  being  ^^el. 
Bat  msb  ondaanted  on  the  pointed  steel. 
Provoke  approaching  fkte,  and  bravely  soom 
To  spv^  that  life  which  most  so  soon  retam. 

Bow& 

I  AM  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of  Phalaris ' 
to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit 
The  thought  with  which  he  comforts  the  afflicted  father,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  as  follows :  that  he  should  consider  death 
had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's  character,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infiuny :  that  while  he  lived  he  was 
still  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  doses  a  man's 
reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason  why  we  are 
naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we 
may  be  forced  to  retract  our  opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the 
esteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some  time  or  other  appear 
to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he  does  at  present.  In 
'  short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy, 
so  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the 
conclusion  of  it. 

*  The  epiBtlea  of  Phalaris  were  still  belicTed  in  by  many  when  Addison 
wrote:  though  Bentley's  unanswerable  dissertation  had  been  published 
nearly  twelve  years. — G. 
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It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminondas,  being  asked 
whether  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  he  himself  deserved  most  to  be 
esteemed  ?  '  You  must  first  see  us  die,  (said  ke,)  before  that 
question  can  be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration  to  a  good 
man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so  there  is 
nothing  more  glorious  than  to  keep  up  an  uniformity  in  his 
actions,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the  windng  up 
of  a  well-written  play,  where  the  principal  persons  still  act  in 
character,  whatever  the  fate  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is 
scarce  a  great  person  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose 
death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some  writer  or  other,  and 
censured  or  applauded  according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of 
the  person  who  has  descanted  on  it.  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont 
is  very  particular  in  setting  forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  dis- 
covers in  them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in 
the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There  is  no  question 
but  this  polite  author's  affectation  of  appearing  singular  in  his 
remarks,  and  making  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  threw  him  into  this  course  of  reflection.  It  was 
Petronius's  merit,  that  he  died  in  the  same  gaiety  of  temper  in 
which  he  lived ;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute* 
the  indifference  which  he  shewed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than 
fortitude.  The  resolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  the  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above- 
mentioned  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man, 
he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our  country- 
man,  Sir  Thomas  More 
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ThiB  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlivening  his 
ordinary  disooorses  with  wit  and  pleasantry ;  and,  as  Erasmns 
tells  him  in  an  Epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  lifb  like  a 
second  Demooritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected  as  a  martyr 
by  that  side-  for  which  he  8u£Fered.  That  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the 
last :  he  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold,  which  he  used  to  shew  at  his  table ;  and  upon  laying 
his-  head  on  the  block,  gaye  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  most  or- 
dinary occurrences.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look 
at  the  seyering  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstanoe 
that  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his 
mind ;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  im- 
mortality, he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  con- 
cern improper  on  such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which 
could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  example. 
Mon^s  natural  fears  wOl  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it.  I  shall 
only  obserye,  that  what  was  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  man, 
would  be  frenzy  in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and 
manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
seems  to  me  to  haye  shewn  more  intrepidity  and  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  dying  moments,  than  what  we  meet  with  among  any. 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  meet  with  this 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  reyolutions  in  Portugal,  written  t.y 
the  Abbot  de  Yertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had  inyaded  th« 
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territories  of  Maly  Molac,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  io  order  to 
dethrone  him,  and  set  his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  nephew, 
Moluo  was  wearing  away  with  a  distemper  which  he  him  keif  knew 
was  incurable.  Howerer,  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  so 
formidable  an  enemy.  He  was  indeed  so  far  spent  with  his 
sickness,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole  day  when 
the  last  decisive  battle  was  given ;  but  knowing  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces that  would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  case  he  should 
die  before  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  commanded  his  principal 
officers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  engagement  they  should  con- 
ceal his  death  from  the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of 
receiving  orders  from  him  as  usuaL  Before  battle  begun  he  was 
carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
ihey  stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards  the 
battle  to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last  agonies, 
he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  charge ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  compleat  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  sooner  brought  his  men 
to  the  engagement,  but  finding  himself  utterly  spent,  he  was 
again  replaced  in  his  litter,  where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  offitars,  who  stood  about  him,  he  died  a 
few  moments  after  in  that  posture.  L. 
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Hon  ego  mordad  dlfttrinzl  oarmine  qnenqiumi. 

Oytd.  Triit  U.  6e& 

I  neV  In  gall  dippM  mj  envenomM  pen, 
Nor  branded  the  bold  fronf  of  sbameleaB  men. 

I  HAVE  been  Terj  often  tempted  to  write  inveotiyes  upon 
those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works,  or  spoken  in  deroga* 
tion  of  my  person ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  particalar  happiness, 
that  I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to 
this  extremity.  I  once  had  gone  through  half  a  satire,  but  found 
so  many  motions  of  humanity  rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
whom  I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  without 
ever  finishing  it  I  have  been  angry  enough  to  make  several 
little  epigrams  and  lampoons ;  and  after  having  admired  them 
a  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

^  These  I  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  humanity,  and  have 
received  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  suppressing*  such 
performances,  than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation  they 
might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification  they  might 
have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  I  had  made  them  public.  If  a 
man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shews  a  good  mind  to  forbear 
answering  calumnies  and  reproaches  4n  the  same  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  are  offered  :  but  when  a  man  has  been  at 
some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and  has  the 

■y  instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and 
stifle  his  resentments,  seems  to  have  something  in  it  great  and 
heroical.  There  is  a  particular  merit  in  such  a  way  of  forgiving 
an  enemy ;  and  the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  offenee  has 

been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it 

» 

*  I^nimi  the  tuppreuing.    Dele  the^  or  add  of  after  tuppreitinff.-' 
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I  never  met  with  a  consideratioii  that  is  more  finely  spun,  and 
what  has  better  pleased  me,  than  one  in  Epictetus,^  which  places 
an  enemy  in  a  new  light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether 
different  from  that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  him.  The 
sense  of  it  is  as  follows :  '  Does  a  man  reproach  thee  for  being 
proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detract- 
ing  ?  consider  with  thyself  whether  his  reproaches  are  true ;  if 
they  are  not,  consider  that  thou  art  not  the  'person  whom  he 
reproaches,  but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  perhaps 
loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest 
to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious  ill- 
natured  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  affable  and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally 
cease :  his  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no 
longer  the  person  whom  he  reproaches.' 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  qiyself ;  and  when  I  hear  of  a 
satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aime|}  at  me,  I  examine  my 
own  heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict 
against  myself,  I  endeavour  to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future 
in  those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure  upon  me  ;  but 
if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble 
myself  no  further  about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head 
of  it  to  signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names  made 
use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  character.  Whyv 
should  a  man  be  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  ?  or  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the  crime  ? 
This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  which  every  one  owes  to  his  owsx  in- 
nocence, and  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  any 
merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  himself  in  a  country  that 
abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

I  Epiot  Enoh.  cap.  48  and  64^  ed.  Birk,  1670,  8  to.— 0 
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The  famous  Monsieur  Bakac,  in  a  letter  to  the  ohaneellor  of 
France,  who  had  prevented  the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  are  a  livelj  picture  of  the 
greatness  of  mind  so  yisible  in  the  works  of  that  author.  '  If  it 
was  a  new  thing,  it  maj  be  I  should  not  be  displeased  with  the 
suppression  of  the  first  libel  that  should  abuse  me ;  but  since 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  small  libr&rj,  I  am  secretly 
pleased  to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  raising 
a  heap  of  stones  that  envj  has  cast  at  me  without  doing  me  any 
harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  were  mountains  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
body  by  travellers,  that  used  to  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it 
as  they  passed  by.^  It  is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so 
glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of  envy.  For 
my  part,  I  admire  an  author  for^such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables 
him  to  bear  an  undeserved  reproach  without  resentment,  more 
than  for  aU  the  wit  of  any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself  in  relation  to 
those  who  have  <animadverted  on  this  paper,  and  to  shew  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal 
answer.  I  must  further  add,  that  the  work  would  have  been 
of  very  little  use  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled  with  personal 
reflections  and  debates;  for  which  reason  I  have  never  once 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  observe  those  little  cavils  which  have 
been  made  against  it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of 
scribblers,  who  have  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of  but 
by  attacking  what  has  gained  some  reputation  in  the  world, 
would  have  furnished  me  with  business  enough,  had  they  found 
me  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 

^  There  are  abundant  monuments  of  the  eame  kind  in  North  Fritai^ 
where  they  are  called  MtnuL-^O. 
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I  shall  oonclnde  with  the  fable  of  Boccalini  s  traveller,  who 
was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  grasshoppers  in  his  ears,  that 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  This, 
says  the  author,  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  purpose  : 
had  he  pursued  his  journey  without  taking  notice  of  them,  the 
troublesome  insects  would  have  died  of  themselyes  in  a  yery  few 
weeks,  and  he  would  haye  suffered  nothing  from  them.  L. 
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Tirtemm  Intondlt  Toeem,  qua  protiniu  onuili 
Oontramoit  d<mnis  ^^— -— 
^  yiKa..AD.yii511 

The  bltft  Tartarean  spreads  Its  notes  aronnd ; 
The  hooae  astonish'd  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  reoeiyed  the  following  letter  from  a  country 
gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
**  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play,  calledi 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant.'  Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  I 
was  yery  much  surprised  with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myself  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  music-meeting,  instead  of 
the  play-house.  It  appeared,  indeed,  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see 
10  many  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes  assembled  together  at  a 
kind  of  caterwauling ;  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  performance 
to  have  been  any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
selves might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  house 
lo  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the 

'  A  tragi-oomedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletoh«r.- 
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oezt  morning,  I  oould  not  learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.  What 
I  would  therefore  desire  of  you,  is,  to  give  some  account  of  this 
strange  instrument,  which  I  found  the  company  called  a  cat-call ; 
and  particularly  to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music 
lately  come  from  Italy.  For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  you, 
I  would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle ;  though  I  durst  not  shew 
my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in  the  play-house,  it  being  my  chance  to 
sit  the  yery  next  man  to  one  of  the  performers. 

'<  I  am,  siK, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant,  * 

"  John  Shallow,  Esq." 

In  compliance  with  'Squire  Shallow's  request,  I  design  this 
paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat-call.  In  order  to  make  my* 
self  a  master  of  the  subject,  I  purchased  one  the  beginning  of 
last  week,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  being  informed  at 
two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the  players  had  lately  bought  them 
all  up.  I  have  since  consulted  many  learned  antiquaries  in  rela- 
tion to  its  original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  among 
themselves  upon  that  particular.  A  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Socie- 
ty, who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than 
any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  obsefves  very  well,  that 
musical  instruments  took  their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  other  melodious  animals ;  and  what,  says  he,  was  more  natu- 
ral than  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
cat  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  ?  he  added,  tha(« 
the  cat  had  contributed  more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ; 
as  we  are  »ot  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind-instrument,  but 
for  our  string-music  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the  oa#- 
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call  to  be  older  tL.an  ThespiB,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in 
the  world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy ;  for  which  reason  it  has 
still  a  place  in  our  dramatic  entertainments :  nor  must  I  here 
omit  what  a  very  curiouF  gentleman,  who  is  lately  returned  from 
his  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an 
instrument  in  his  right-hand  very  much  resembling  our  modern 
cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus,  and 
ook  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
famous  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  great- 
er audience  of  that  species,  than  this  instrument,  if  dexterously 
played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned  conjectures, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of 
English  music.  Its  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  Bri- 
tish songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It  has  at  least  received  great 
improvements  among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  it- 
self, or  those  several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown  into 
the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this,  who 
heard  that  remarkable  over-grown:  cat-call  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the  cele- 
brated performance  lately  exhibited  in  Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the-  original  of  the  cat-call, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call 
»exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  British  theatre :  it  very 
much  improves  the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along  with 
the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces  it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsi* 
cord  accompanies  the  Italian  recitative. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  chorus,  in  tho 
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words  of  Mr.  *  *  *.'  In  short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  anti- 
pathy to  a  cat-call,  as  many  people  have  to  a  real  cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

*  I  belieye  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument  that  shall 
have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those  martial  ones  now  in  use :  an 
instrument  that  shall  sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and 
curdle  the  blood,  and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice,  and  conster- 
nation, at  a  surprising  rate.  It  is  probable  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded,  might 
go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-music  as 
this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  mili- 
tary men  to  consider.' 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speoolation,  I  havo 
known  actually  verified  in  practice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a 
damp  into  generals,  and  frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the 
first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  prin- 
cess  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant  himself  could  not 
stand  it ;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse, 
and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry 
lover,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have  lately 
received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who  has  long  studied  this  instru- 
ment, and  is  very  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He 
teaches  to  play  on  it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  whole  art 

^  Not  being  yet  determined  with  whose  name  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  thii 
diasertation  which  is  noted  with  asteriaks,  I  shall  defer  it  until  this  paMf 
appears  with  others  in  a  volnme.    Spect  in  folio,  Na  361. — C. 
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of  oritioism.  He  has  his  base  and  his  treble  cat- call ;  the  former 
for  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy;  only  in  tragicomedies  they 
may  both  play  together  in  consort.  He  has  a  particular  squeak 
to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
sounds  to  shew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In 
short,  ho  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to 
an  incorrigible  play,  and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
oatoalL  L. 
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— — — Peritura  pardte  chartn.      * 

Juv.  Sat.  L  1& 

In  mercy  spare  ub  when  we  do  oar  best, 
To  make  as  mnch  waste-paper  as  the  rest 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the  two  kinds 
of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations, 
and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
would  distinguish  into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By  the  latter 
I  understand  those  advantages  which  my  readers  receive,  as  their 
minds  are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labours ; 
but  having  already  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  former.  By  the  word  material  I  mean  those  be- 
nefits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations,  as 
they  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  paper  manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find  business  for  great  num- 
bers of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  mean  materiali 
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which  oould  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
hands  in  the  ooUeoting  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other 
employment.  Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in  every 
street,  deliver  in  their  respective  gleanings  to  the  merchant. 
The  merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  they 
pass  through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estates  by  this  means  considerably 
raise  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied with  a  manufacture,  for  which  formerly  she  was  obliged  to 
her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,'  but  they  are 
distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set  innunlerable 
artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From 
hence,  accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  or  politics,  they 
fly  through  the  towp  in  Post-men,  Post-boys,  Daily  Courants,  Re* 
views,  Medleys,  and  Examiners.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
contend  who  shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily 
sustenance  by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I  trace  in  my 
mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many 
hands  employed' in  every  step  they  take  through  their  whole  pro- 
gress, that  while  I  am  writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  provid- 
ing bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my  witty  readers, 
they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occasions. 
I  must  confess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for 
this  twelvemonth  past :  my  landlady  often  sends  up  her  little 
daughter  to  desire  some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  frequently 
told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  best  in  tbe 
world  to  wrap  spice  in.  They  likewise  make  a  good  foundation 
for  a  mutton-pie,   as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,   and 
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were  rerj  much  sought  for  last  Christmas  bj  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that  a  linen 
fragment  undergoes,  by  passing  through  the  several  hands  above- 
mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland,  when  torn  to  tatters, 
assume  a  new  whiteness  more  beautiful  than  their  first,  and  often 
return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  their  native  country.  A  lady's 
shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  billet-doux,  and  come  into  her 
possession  a  second  time.  A  beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after 
it  is  worn  out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  ever  he 
did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated 
for  some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means  be 
raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  become  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  prince's  cabinet  , 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the  finest  printing:  absolute 
governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which 
seems  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  that  was  ever  invented 
among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present  king  of  France,  in  his  pur- 
suits after  glory,  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have 
been  printed  in  the  Limvre  at  his  own  expence,  upon  which  he 
sets  so  great  a  value,  that  he  considers  them  as  the  noblest  pre- 
sents he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we 
look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of 
the  greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more  frequent- 
ly  mentioned  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  other 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England,  and  the  great 
encouragement  which  has  be<m  given  to  learning  for  some  years 
last  pas4,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account, 
as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  conquests.     The  new  edition  which  is 

VOL.VL — 12 
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giren  us  of  Csesar^s  Commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the 
English  press.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be  very 
correct,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced. 
The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  several  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  ge- 
nius, which,  though  it  does  not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  gene- 
rally carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a 
British  printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  first 
who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  print- 
ing as  an  art  that  gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
flourishes.  When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and 
ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable, 
which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink 
this  paper  so  far  as  to  engage  with  Ooths  and  Vandals,  I  shall 
only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to 
so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance.  L. 

'  Clarkii — ^Londini — ^foL  1712.  'It  is,'  says  Dibdin,  'perhaps  the  mon 
ramptnous  classical  Yolume  that  this  conntry  ever  produco  i,  and  las  long 
been  the  delight  and  admiration  of  bibliographers.' — G. 
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No.  371.    TUESDAY,  MAY  6. 

Jamn«  Igltnr  Uodas  qaod  de  Bsplantibna  nniu 

Bidebat  f 

Jut.    B«1z.1& 

And  shall  the  sagei  joxa  ^>prolMtioQ  win, 
Whoee  langhing  fbatores  wore  a  oonstant  grin  f 

I  SHALL  oommanicate  to  mj  reader  the  following  letter  for 
the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

«  Sir, 

"  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that 
sort  of  men  who  are  called  Whims  and  Humourists,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  for  which  reason  it  is  observed  that 
our  English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novel- 
ty and  variety  of  its  characters. 

^  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  Whims  which  our  coun- 
try produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more 
curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  di- 
version for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or  their  friends.  My 
letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting  a  compa- 
ny that  has  something  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appear 
ance.  I  shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  following  example 
One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate, 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  in  a  jest.'  As 
he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several  among  them  with  long 
chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of  these  remark- 

*  Demooritus. — C. 

*  Villien^  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  father  of  Lady  Mary 
Wurtly  Montague.  Y.  New  Tatler  No.  18,  notes,  and  ibidem,  p.  :.  and 
note. — CL 
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%h\e  persons  who  had  their  moaths  in  the  middle  of  their  faoei. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselyes  about  the  table,  but  thoj 
began  to  stare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  together.     Our  English  proverb  says, 

'Tifl  merry  in  the  hall, 
When  beards  wag  alL 

It  proved  so  in  an  assembly  1  am  now  speaking  of,  who  see 
ing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking  and  dia- 
course,  and  observing  all  the  chins  that  were  present  meeting 
together  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew 
sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much  good-humour, 
that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day 
forward. 

'*  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together  a  set 
of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  un- 
lueky  cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 

'^  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  exhibited  was 
to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufEcient  body  to 
fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed 
behind  a  skreen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very 
easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.  It  appears  by 
the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation  never 
fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken  during  the  finfi 
course ;  that  upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  company  wa6 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them,  that  the  ducklins  and  spar- 
row-grass was  very  good ;  and  that  another  took  up  the  same  time 
in  declaring  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  how 
ever,  go  off  so  well  as  the  former ;  for  one  of  the  guests  being  a 
brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resentment  than  he  knew  how  to  express, 
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went  out  of  tbe  room,  and  sent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenge 
in  writing,  which  though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  inter- 
position of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous  entertainments. 

^'  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there 
is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and 
looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness  than  wit.  However, 
as  it  is  natural  for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another, 
and  impossible  fot  any  single  person,  how  great  soever  his  parts 
may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  if  to  its  utmost  perfection ;  I 
shall  here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  upon  hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  above-men- 
tioned, has  himself  assumed  it,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  it  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends 
one  day  to  dinner,  wh'  were  each  of  them  famous  for  inserting 
several  redundant  phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  '  D'ye  hear  me, 
D^ye  see,  That  is.  And  so,  sir.'  £ach  of  the  guests  making  fre- 
quent use  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his 
neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appear- 
ing equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company :  by  this  means, 
before  they  had  sat  long  together,  every  one  talking^  with  the 
greatest  circumspection,  and  carefully  avoiding  his  favourite  ex- 
pletive, the  conversation  was  deared-of  its  redundancies,  and  had 
a  greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of  sound  in  it. 

'^  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another 
time,  to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In  order  to  shew  them  the 
absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  above- 
mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the 
room.  After  the  second  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds  with- 
out reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many 
sonorous  but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in  his  housv 
since  their  sitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much  good  conversation 
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thej  Lad  lost  by  giving  way  to  snob  superfluous  pbrases.  Wbat 
a  tax,  says  he,  would  they  baye  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another  ?  Every  one  of  them 
took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part :  upon  whioh  he  told  them, 
that  knowing  their  conversation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  he 
bad  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for  the  humour- 
sake  would  read  it  to  them  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten 
sheets  of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  bad  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations,  I  have  before  mentioned. 
Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled  at 
himself  upon  hearing  "^calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst  the 
heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

"  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein  he  made  use 
of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are 
the  pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder  time  as  much  as 
cither  of  the  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently ;  I 
mean  that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  My  friend  got  to- 
gether about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  infected 
with  this  strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them  sitting 
down,  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four 
o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North  Briton 
took  possession  of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company  staid  together.  The 
third  day  was  engrossed  after  the  same  manner  by  a  story  of  the 
same  length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this  barbarous 
way  of  treating  one  another,  and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of 
that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been  seised  for  several 
years. 

''  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  de- 
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light  in,  and  as  I  look  upon  jon  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman^  or| 

if  you  please,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 

this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &c. 

I, 


No.  377.     TUESDAY,  MAT  13. 

* 

Quid  qulsqne  vitet,  Dtrnqnam  hominl  satis 

Oaatam  est  In  horaB 

Hob.  a.  Od.  zUL  1& 

What  each  should  fly,  is  seldom  known ; 
We,  unprovided,  are  undone. 

Cbxeoh. 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,,  and  still  produces,  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thousand  imaginary  distresses 
and  poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroon- 
dates,  and  converts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most 
ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds  and  pines  away 
with  a  certain  elegance  and  tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this 
passion  naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected  with  this  soft- 
ness, have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  all 
the  melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  mean  that  of 
dying  for  love.' 

Komances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  passion,  are 
full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  heroines,  knights, 
iquires,  and  damsels,  are  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modem  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies.  Many  of  the  poets,  to 
describe  the  execution  which  is  done  by  this  passion,  represent 
the  fair  sex  as  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  1  think 
Mr.  Cowley  has  with  greater  justness  of  thought  compared  a 
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beaatifdl  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from  eyeiy 
'part. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  there  is  no  way  bo  effectual  for  the 
cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives that  produce  it.  When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense 
of  any  virtue  or  perfection  in  the  persons  beloved,  I  would  by  no 
means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  considers  that  all  his  heavy 
complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rise  from  some  little  affectations 
of  coquetry,  which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  im- 
agination, the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his  distem- 
per, may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  several  bundles 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  dying  people,  and  composed 
out  of  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore my  reader  without  any  further  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  discovering  those  several  plaoes  where  there 
is  most  danger,  and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
stroy the  heedless  and  unwary. 

Ly Sander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third  of  Septembei. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as  she  was  step* 
ping  out  of  a  coaoh. 

Will.  Simple,  smitten  at  the  Opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye 
that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him. 

Tho.  Yainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  shoulder 
by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play-house  io  Drury-lane 
by  a  frown* 
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Philander,  mortally  wounded  by  Gleora,  as  she  was  adjusting 
her  tucker. 

Balph  Oapely,  Esq.  hit  by  a  random  shot  at  the  ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  April  the  1st. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was  playing  with 
the  glove  off  upon  the  side  of  the  front-box  in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bart,  hurt  by  the  brush  of  a  whalebone 
petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St.  James's 
church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Ooosequill,  William  Meanwell,  Ed- 
ward Callow,  Esqs.  standing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  Widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  tail  as  he  came 

out  of  the  playhouse,  she  turned  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 

upon  the  spot. 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  Queen's  box  in  the 
third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walk  to  Islington 
by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross-stitch,  as  she  was  clambering  over  a 
stile. 

R,  F.  T,  W.  S,  I.  M,  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the  last  birth-day 
massacre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  by  a 
white- wasL 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a  dimple  in  Be- 
linda's left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove  (which  she  had 
dropped  on  purpose)  she  received  it,  and  took  away  his  life  with 
a  curtsey. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from  a  pair 

VOL.  VL — 12* 
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of  blue  eyes,  as  he  wta  making  his  esoape  was  dispatched  by  a 
smile. 

Strephon,  killed  by  Clarinda  as  she  looked  down  into  the  pit 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  unex 
peotedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  three,  sent  to  his  long 
home  by  Elizabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Oent.  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by  Moll 
Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law, 
assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  sixth  instant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who 
pretended  to  come  to  him  for  his  advice.'  J. 
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.^aam  niemoDto  rebns  In  ardoiB 
Sorvara  mentom,  non  B«oib  M  bonis 

Ab  iDsolenti  temperatam 

LntitU,  moriture  DelL 

HoB.aOd.lL1. 

B«  oalm,  my  Deliafl»  tad  Mrene, 
However  fortune  change  the  aoene : 
In  thy  moet  d^ected  state 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight ; 
Nor  yet  when  happy  days  begin, 
And  the  fkill  tide  oomes  rolling  in. 
Let  a  fleroc  onmly  Joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  deitroy. 

Anon. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.     The  latter 
I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.     Mirth 

*  V.  No8.  887-398.— a 

*  The  easy  humour  of  this  paper  is  supported  and  set  off  by  an  ezqnis 
!ie  expression.  --H. 
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18  short  and  transient,  cbearfdlness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those 
are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are 
subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy :  on  the  con- 
trary, chearfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  chearfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and 
dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain 
triumph  and  insolence  of  heart,  that  is  inconsistent  with  a 
life  which  is  every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed,  that  the  sacred  per- 
son who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen  to 
laugh. 

Chearfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  exceptions ; 
it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature,  it  does  not  throw  the 
mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  present  state  of  humani- 
ty, and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  heathens,  as 
well  as  among  those  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints 
and  holy  men  among  christians. 

If  we  consider  chearfulness  in  three  lights,  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of 
our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these 
accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul :  his  imagination  is  always 
clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed  :  his  temper  is  even  and  un- 
ruffled, whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with -a  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  tastes  al^ 
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the  pioasures  of  the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him,  and 
does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may 
befal  him. 

■ 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom  he  con- 
verses withy  it  naturally  produces  love  and  good-will  towards 
him.  A  chearful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and 
obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in  those  who  come 
within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not 
know  why,  with  the  chearfulness  of  his  companion  :  it  is  like  a 
sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  with- 
out her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord, 
and  naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence  towards 
the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  chearful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  rela- 
tion, I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  chearfulness  is  an 
implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dis- 
pensations. It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we 
are  placed,  and  a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  his 
conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reasona- 
Diy  deprive  us  of  this  chearfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sense  of  guilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  im- 
penitence, can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  natural  effect  of 
virtue  and  innocence.  Chearfulness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a 
harder  name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many 
degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  consequently  of  a  future  state,  under  whatsoever  titles  il 
fhelters  itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of 
this  chearfulness  of  temper.     There  is  something  so  particularly 
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gloomy  and  offensiye  to  human  natnre  in  the  prospect  of  non-ex-  v^ 
istence,  that  I  cannot  bat  wonder,  with  many  excellent  ^riters, 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  oat-live  the  expectation  of  it. 
For  mj  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  ' 
be  doabted,  that  it  is  almost  the  onlj  trath  we  are  sare  of,  and 
such  a  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  erery  object,  in  every  occur 
rence,  and  in  every  thought.     If  we  look  into  the  oharacters  of 
this  tribe  of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride, 
spleen  and  cavil :  it  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  un- 
easy to  themselves,  should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  him--'' 
self,  who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence, 
and  dropping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence  to 
chearfulness,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably,  should  they  en- 
deavour after  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good 
humour,  and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  of  being  miserable,  or  of 
not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which  are 
destructive  of  chearfulness  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 

■ 

this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness,  -^ 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  itself,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good 
mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  chearfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not 
discompose  him,*  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful 
harbour. 

*  The  relative  n  too  far  from  the  antecedent  The  ivhole  sentence  htid 
run  better  thus :  the  to.vnng  of  a  tempest  does  not  ditcompose  him,  who  it 
aure  oj  being  driven  by  it  into  ajo^nl  hurbour, — H. 
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A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavonrs  to  live  according  to  the 
dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 

'  chearfubiesBS,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that 
Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependanoe.  If  he  looks  into  himself, 
he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence,  which  is  so  lately  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new, 
and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many  self-congratulations  natu- 
rally arise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into 
eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvable  faculties, 
which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have  made 
so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will  be  still  receiving  an 
increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  happiness? 
The  consciousness  of  such  a  Being  spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion 
of*  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look 
upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to 
conceive. 

The  second  source  of  chearfulness  to  a  good  mind,  is  its  con- 
sideration of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependance,  and 
in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint 
discoveries  of  his  perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can 

"^  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves  every 
where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Being 
whose  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of 
means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unohangeableness  will 
secure  us  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such   considerations,  which   every  one   should  perpetually 

cherish  in    his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret 

heariness  of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when 

they  lie  under  no  real  affliction,  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 

•  Either  on  t  diffusion  o/J  or,  for  spreads,  read  occoiions. — ^H. 
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feel  firom  an  evil  that  actually  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may  like* 
wise  add  those  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter 
to  betray  virtue  than  support  it ;  and  establish  in  us  such  an 
even  and  chearful  temper,  as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves, 
to  those  with  whom  we  oonyerse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were 
made  to  please.  J. 


No.  383.    TUESDAY,  MAT  20. 

Oriminlbxis  debent  hortoe 

Jmr.  Sat.  L  76. 

A  beanteoDB  garden,  bat  by  yIoo  iiudntalned. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject  for 
my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my 
landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  chearful  yoico 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who 
went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge 
there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir 
Boger's  voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the 
water  to  Spring-Garden,'  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening.  The 

'  Fox-hall  or  Yauzhall  Gardens  were  a  snbstitute  for  old  Spring  Gar- 
denS)  Charing  Croaa,  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  public  en- 
tertainment and  began  to  be  covered  with  private  residences.  The  name 
was  derived  from  a  "  spring  "  which  supplied  a  jet  "  by  a  wheel,  which 
the  gardener  tarns  at  a  distance,  through  a  number  of  little  pipes.'* — 
(Senizn^r^t  Dravels.)  The  jet  was  concAled,  and  did  not  spurt  forth  until 
an  unwary  visitor  trod  on  a  particular  spot,  when  there  came  a  self-ad- 
ministered shower  bath.  This^  with  archery,  bowls,  a  grove  of  "  warbling 
birds,"  a  pleasant  yard  and  a  pond  for  bathing,  furnished  the  amusements. 
'* Sometimes,"  says  Evelyn,  "they  would  have  music,  and  sup  on  barges 
on  the  water." 

At  the  Restoration  builders  invaded  Spring  Gardens,  and  its  name  waa 
transferred  to  Yauxhall  Gardens,  which  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir 
Somnel  Moreland,  who  had  already  (in  1667)  built  a  large  room  theie 
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knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  Btair-caae,  bat 
told  me  that  if  I  was  speculating,  he  wonld  stay  below  till  I  had 
done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the 
family  got  about  my  old  friend,  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is 
a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him ;  being 
mightily  pleased  with  his  freaking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen,  offering  their  respective 
services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him  very  atten- 
tively, spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately  gave  him 
orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walking  towards  it, 
'  You  must  know,  (says  Sir  Roger,)  I  never  make  use  of  any  body 
to  row  me  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would 
rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar,  than  not  employ  an 
honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  Queen^s  service.  If  I 
was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fel- 
low in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and  trimmed  the 
boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Foz-faall.     Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us  the  his- 

Except  the  Spring,  the  amusements  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  old 
garden.  The  "  close  walks  "  were  an  especial  attraction  for  other  reasons 
than  the  nightingales ;  which,  in  their  proper  season,  warbled  in  the  trees. 
"The  windings  and  turnings  in  the  little  wilderness,"  quoth  Tom  Brown, 
"are  so  intricate,  that  the  most  experienced  mothers  have  often  lost  them- 
selves in  looking  for  their  daughters.'*  We  hear  little  of  Vauxhall  firom 
the  year  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  (1712)  till  1782,  when  it  was  resuscitated  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers:  he  termed  it  a  Ridotto  al  Fresco,  collected  an  effi- 
cient orchestra,  set  up  an  organ,  engaged  Hogarth  and  Ronbillae  to  deco- 
rate the  great  room  with  paintings  and  statuary,  and  issued  silver  season  ^ 
tickets  at  a  guinea  each.  From  his  time  till  about  ten  or  fifteen  yean 
lince^  Vauxhall  retained  its  popularity. — *. 
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tory  of  his  lighl  leg,  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogue 
•  with  many  particnlars  which  passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the 
'  knight  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation ;  as,  that  one  Englishman  could 
beat  three  Frenchmen;  that  we  could  never  he  in  danger  of 
popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames 
was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that  London-bridge  was  a 
greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ; 
with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning  about  his  head 
twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me 
observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there 
was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
heathenish  sight !  (says  Sir  Roger :)  There  is  no  religion  at 
this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much 
mend  the  prospect;  but  church-work  is  slow,  church-work  is 
slow ! ' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Sir 
Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  every  body  that  passes 
by  him  with  a  good-morrow  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man 
does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  humanity,  though  at  the  samf 
time  it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country  neighbours, 
V  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making  him  once  or 

twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  mom- 
ing  or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats  that 
passed  by  us  upon  the  water ;  but  to  the  knight's  great  surprise, 
as  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little 
before  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
asi:ed  us  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years  ?  with  a  great 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  ohearfuhiess  mutually  beget  eael> 
other  ;  with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  health  whi^h  is  not  attended  with  a  certain  chesrfiilness, 
but  very  often  see  chearfulness  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
health. 

Chearfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  body :  it  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooths 
and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
calm.  But  having  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is 
filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep 
dlive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man,  one 
would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of 
the  universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a  parti- 
cular influence  in  chearing  the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the 
heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our  service 
or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
delightfulncss  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through  which 
they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made  it  an 
argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
green,  rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
eye  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several 
painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye 
upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to  their  colouring.     A  famous 
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modern  philosopher  aoooants  for  it  in  the  following  manner : '  all 
colours  that  are  more  luminous,  oyerpower  and  dissipate  the  ani- 
mal spirits  which  are  employed  in  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
that  are  more  ohscore  do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient 
exercise ;  whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green, 
fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion,  that  they  give  the 
animal  spirits  their  proper  play,  and  by  keeping  up  the  struggle 
in  a  just  balance,  excite  a  yery  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation,  v 
Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  which 
reason  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
chearful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of  nature, 
and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both  useful  and  entertaining, 
we  find  that  the  most  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are 
those  which  are  the  most  beautiful  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and  continued, 
and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature 
seems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  and  to  be  industrious  in  mak- 
ing the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The  husband- 
man after  the  same  manner  is  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole 
country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every 
thing  smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
of  the  harvest,  and  increase  which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to 
keep  up  this  chearfulness  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed 
it  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight 
from  several  objects  which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  them ; 
as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque 
parts  of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still 
earry  this  consideration  higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter  had 

*  Newton.— C. 
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appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  thoae  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless  and 
uncomfortable  figure ;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power 
of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  and  tastes,  ^d  col- 
ours, sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is 
conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of  nature,  might  have  his  mind 
cheared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations  ?  ■  In  short,  the 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either 
raise  in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the  vicissitude 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertainments  of  art, 
with  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  chearful  temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which  may  sufficiently  shew 
us  that  Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with 
murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  in- 
volved in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  chearfulness  of  temper,  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that 
haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters 
on  his  story  thus  :  ^  In  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the 
people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of  his  climate  or 
constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  consider 
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ations  wKioh  may  gi^e  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
bear  np  ohearfally  against  those  little  evils  and  misfortunes  which 
are  common  to  human  nature,  and  which  by  a  right  improvement 
of  them  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,*  and  an  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader  to  oonsidei 
the' world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that 
are  provided  for  us ;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered,  should  be 
far  from  overcasting  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that 
chearfulness  of  temper  which  I  have  been  recommending.  This 
interspersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the 
works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

'  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that 
we  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat 
happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
ns,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him,  with  whom  v 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.*  L. 

*  Satiety  ofj<nf,  i.  e.  An  exee9S  of  joy,  or  BUth  a  measure  of  it^  as  palli 
and  cloys  the  appetite.  What,  he  meant  to  say,  and  what  he  should  navt 
•aid  is, — afulfuu  ofjay.-'^K, 
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-Non  ta  iireoe  poeds  emMl, 


QuB  nisi  aedactlB  neqaoas  commlttere  dlvls: 

At  bona  pan  procemm  tacita  libablt  aoerra. 

Hand  ouivis  promptam  est,  monnnrque  humilesqne 

ToUere  de  Templis ;  et  aperto  vlvere  vota 

MeoB  boius  fluDa,  fides,  bnc  clare,  et  ut  andiat  hospefli 

Ilia  sibi  Intronnm,  et  snb  lingaa  Immnrmurat :  O  ai 

EbaUit  patrai  praclarnm  fiinas  I    £t  O  si 

Bub  rastro  crepet  argent!  mihl  seria  dextro 

Herenle!  pnpillumve  atinain,  qnem  prozimoa  baeres 

ImpeUo,  expungani ! 

PxBS.  Sat  IIL  T.  ft 

Tby  prayers  tbe  t43st  of  heaven  will  bear: 
Nor  nee<r8t  thon  to  take  the  god»  aside  to  hear : 
While  others,  even  the  mighty  men  of  Kome, 
Big  sweird  with  mischief  to  the  temples  oome; 
•  And  in  low  marmurs  and  with  costly  smokes 

Heay'n'e  help,  to  prui»|)er  their  black  vows  invoke, 
Bo  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conceal. 
Give  m&  good  fkino,  ye  [>ow*r8,  and  make  me  Jost ; 
Thus  mnoh  the  rogue  to  publie  ears  will  trust, 
In  private  then,— when  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jova, 
My  wealthy  uncle  ft-jm  this  worid  remove? 
Or, — O  thou  thund'rer's  son,  (rrcat  Hercules, 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
•  Of  some  vas^  treasure  hidden  under  ground ! 

0  were  my  pupil  fairly  knocked  o'  th^  head  I 

1  should  possess  th^  e;<tAte  if  he  were  dead. 

Drydbn. 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  tbe  tutor  of  Achilles,  ai 
persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his  resentments,  and  give  him- 
self up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to 
make  him  speak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables  and  allegories  which  old  men  take  delight  in  relating, 
and  whieli  are  very  proper  for  instruction.  '  The  gods,  (says  lie,) 
Buffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.  AVhen 
mortals  have  offended  them  by  their  transgressions,  they  ap{)oase 
them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You  must  know,  Achilles,  that 
Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.     They  are  crippled  by  fre- 
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qiient  kneeling,  have  their  faces  full  of  cares  and  wrinkles,  and 
their  eyes  always  cast  towards  heaven.  They  are  constant  at- 
tendants on  the  goddess  Ate,  and  march  behind  her.  This  god- 
dess walks  forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air,  and  being  very 
light  of  foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting 
the  sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  fol- 
low her,  in  order  to  heal  those  persons  whom  she  wounds.  He 
who  honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to 
him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them ;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects 
them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  give  his  orders  to  the  goddess 
Ate  to  punish  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart.'  This  noble  alle- 
gory needs  but  little  explanation ;  for  whether  the  goddess  Ate 
signifies  injury,  as  some  have  explained  it;  or  guilt  in  general,  as 
others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  tlie  more  apt  to  think ;  the  in- 
terpretation is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable  relating  to  prayers, 
which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One  would  think  by  some 
passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by 
some  author  who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  •  his  way  of  writing ; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious  than  usefAl, 
I  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  without  any  further  inquiries 
after  the  author. 

*  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time  taken  up  into 
heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his  entertainment  he  lifted  up  a 
trap-door  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At  its  rising,  there 
issued  through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philoso- 
pher. Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter  told  him  they 
were  the  prayers  that  were  sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth. 
Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish  them, 

•  Mr  Addison  had  too  pood  a  mind  to  be  a  successful  imitator  ol 
Lucian's  free  manner.  He  is  seen  to  more  advantage  when  he  is  "opying 
Plato.— II. 
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heard  the  words,  Kiohes,  Honour,  and  Long  Life,  repeated  ip 
several  different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first  huhbuh  of 
sounds  was  oyer,  the  trap-door  being  left  open,  the  voices  came 
up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd 
one,  it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the 
wisdom  and  the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus  knew 
it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Lycander  the  philo- 
sopher. This  was  succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just 
laden  a  ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and 
returned  it  home  again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an 
offering  of  a  silver-cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for  nothing ;  and 
bending  down  his  ear  more  attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a 
voice  complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian  widow, 
and  begging  him  to  breed  compassion  in  her  heart :  This,  say i» 
Jupiter,  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
incense  from  him ;  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear  his 
prayers.  He  was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volley  of  vows, 
which  were  made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his 
subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was 
surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with  so 
much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whispers  fr Dm  the  same 
assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove  for  suffering  sucn  a  tyrant  to 
live,  and  asking  him  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle  ?  Jupiter, 
was  so  offended  at  these  prevaricating  rascals,  that  he  took  dowc 
the  first  vows,  and  puffed  away  the  last.  The  philosopher  seeing 
a  great  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making  its  way  directly  to 
the  trap-door,  inquired  of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.  This,  says 
Jupiter,  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  b}? 
the  general  of  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  let 
him  cut  off  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  arraj 
against  liim  :  v,hi\t  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him, 
to  Delieve  that  I  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good 
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himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory,  forsooth  ?     But  hark,  sajfl 
Japiter,  there  is  a  yoioe  I  never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger ;  it 
is  a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  sea :  I  saved  him  on 
a  plank  but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  man- 
ners ;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impup 
dence  to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from  sinking 
But  yonder,  says  he,  is  a  special  youth  for  you ;  he  desires  me  to 
take  his  father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life.     The  old  fellow  shall  live  till  he  makes 
his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains.     This  was 
followed  by  the  soft  Voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that 
she  might  appear  amiable  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her 
emperor.     As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  extraordi- 
nary petition,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap-door, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  gale  of  zephyrs,  but  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs  :  they  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and 
incense,  and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
wounds  and  torments,  fires  and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair,  and 
death.     Menippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from 
some  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture ; 
but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him  from  the  isle  of 
Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day  received  complaints  of  the  samn 
nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  lovers. 
I  am  so  trifled  with,  says  he,  by  this  generation  of  both  sexes, 
and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or 
refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  for  the 
future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  and  blow  them  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  earth.     The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from  a  very 
aged  man  of  near  an  hundred  years  old,  bogging  but  for  one 
year  more  of  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contented.     Tliis  is 
the  rarest  old  fellow  !  says  Jupiter.     He  has  made  this  prayer  to 
me  for  above  twenty  years  together.     When  he  was  but  fifty 
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years  old,  he  desired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world ;  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  the  same  favour  foi 
his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  see  the  education  of 
a  grandson  :  when  all  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  peti- 
tion that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  building.  In 
short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an  excuse ; 
I  will  hear  no  more  of  him.  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the 
trap-door  in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more  audien- 
ces that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,*  the  moral  of  it  very 
well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
and  Fersius,^  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in 
their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.  The  vanity  of  men^s  wishes, 
which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.  Among  other  reasons  for  set 
forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by 
this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous 
petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion.  I. 

*  Juvenal.  Siit  x.   imitated  by  Johnson  in  his  celebrated  'Vanity  of 
human  wi»hes  ;  *  and  PersiuA,  Sat.  ii. — G. 


»  Levity  of  this  fable.  This  little  apdogy  shews  that  the  author  felt 
the  impropriety  of  treating  so  serious  a  subject  in  Luciau's,  that  is,  in  a 
ludicrous  manner. — U 
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Na  393.    SATURDAY,  MAY  31. 

NeBdo  qoA  prater  aoUtom  daloedlne  l»tL 

Yxsa.  Oeorg.  L  418. 

UnoBiial  sweetnesB  parer  Joys  iiiq>lT«ik 

liOOKiNO  oyer  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I  chanood 
to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  ago 
from  an  ingenious  friend,  who  was  then  in  Denmark, 

Oopenhoffen,  May,  17 IL 

/-  "  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  fields 
and  woods :  now  is  the  season  of  solitude,  and  of  moving  com- 
plaints upon  trivial  sufferings  :  now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to 
flow,  and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  this  distance 
from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without  my  discontents  at  pre- 
sent. You  perhaps  may  laugh  at  me  for  a  most  romantic 
wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my  un- 
easiness ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhappiness  real,  in 
being  confined  to  a  region,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Paradise. 
The  seasons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country 
quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing, 
nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been 
blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow  these  two  years.  Every 
wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I 
hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of 
my  complaint  in  the  least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of 
serious  thought ;  since  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers, 
of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a  passion  implanted  in  our 
natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even  before  the  fair  sex  had  a 
being.  "  I  ara,  sir,  &c.* 

Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Amoroso  Pl\ilipj»,  v.  Tatlor,  No.  12^ 
or  oj  Mr.  Molcsworth,  author  of  a  *  History  of  Denmark.' — G 
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of  eriticisin.  He  has  his  base  and  his  treble  cat-call ;  the  former 
for  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy;  only  in  tragicomedies  thej 
may  both  play  together  in  consort.  He  has  a  parti(;alar  squeak 
to  denote  the  yiolation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
sounds  to  shew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In 
short,  ho  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to 
an  incorrigible  play,  and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
eai-ealL  L. 


No.  367.     THmSDAY,  MAY  L 


Perlturae  pardte  cbaitc       ' 

JcT.  Sst  L  1& 

In  mercj  spare  us  when  we  du  our  best. 
To  make  as  much  wafTe-pa;<e7  as  the  rest 

I  HAVE  often  pleaded  mvself  with  consideriLg  the  two  kinds 
of  benefits  which  accrue  to  tLe  public  from  these  mj  SjH^culations, 
and  which,  were  I  to  spt-^ak  after  the  manner  of  lo^ieiaiiS,  I 
would  distinguish  into  tLe  material  and  the  furmaL  By  the  latter 
I  understand  those  advantages  which  mv  readers  receive,  as  their 
minds  are  either  improved  or  delighted  bv  these  my  daily  labours ; 
but  having  already  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  Cjnfine  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  former.  Bv  the  word  material  I  mean  thuse  be- 
uefits  which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations,  as 
tiiey  consume  a  cvn^lderable  i^uantity  of  our  pa;  er  manufacture, 
employ  uur  artisans  in  printiLg.  and  fii^d  business  for  great  num- 
bers of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  mean  materials 
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BtandiDg.  It  does  not  rest  in  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the 
melody  of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  em- 
broidery of  fields  and  meadows,  but  considers  the  several  ends  of 
Providence  which  are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  pleasures  of 
the  eye,  and  raises  such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul  as  is 
little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this  kind  of 
worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  these  more 
refined  meditations  of  heart,  which  are  doubtless  highly  accepta- 
ble in  his  sight ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay-  on 
that  pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  conceives  from  the  pres- 
ent season  of  the  year,  by  the  recommending  of  a  practice  for 
which  every  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralize  this  natiu'al 
pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  Mil- 
ton calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  in- 
spired with  this  pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and 
complacency  arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  let  us  con- 
sider to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of 
sense,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and  fills  the  world 
with  good.  The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  exercise 
as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  arc  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms. 
The  chearfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey 
of  nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that 
is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gladness  :  a  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives 
it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  consa* 
urates  every  field  and  wood  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morn- 
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ing  or  eyening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient  gleams 
of  joy,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such 
occasions,  into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  hap- 
piness. I. 


No.  397.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  6. 

Dolor  Ipse  dlBertom 

Feoerat 

Otid.  Met  zilL  82S. 

H«r  gifaf  insplr'd  me  then  with  eloqaence. 

Dktskn. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in  general,  they 
will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of 
another.  ^  If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble,  (says  Epictetus,) 
thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but 
take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The  more  rigid  of  this 
sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  shew  even  such  an  outward 
appearance  of  grief;  but  when  one  told  them  of  any  calamity 
that  had  befallen  even  the  nearest  of  their  acquaiDtance,  would 
immediately  reply,  *  What  is  that  to  me  ?  '  If  you  aggravated 
the  circumstances  of  the  affliction,  and  shewed  how  one  misfor- 
tune was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  was  still,  '  Al)  this  may 
be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  ?  * 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compSssion  does  not  only 
refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but  has  something  in  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable,  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an 
indolent  happiness,  such  an  indifiierence  to  mankind,  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As  love  is  the  most  de- 
lightful passion,  pity  is  nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  de- 
gree of  sorrow :  in  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  weli 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  chearfulness  mutually  beget  eaol* 
other  ;  with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  health  whivh  is  not  attended  with  a  certain  chearfulness, 
but  very  often  see  chearfulness  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
health. 

Chearfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  body :  it  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooths 
and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
calm.  But  haying  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is 
filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep 
diive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man,  one 
would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of 
the  universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a  parti- 
cular influence  in  chearing  the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the 
heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our  service 
or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
delightfulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through  which 
they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made  it  an 
argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
green,  rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
eye  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several 
painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye 
upon,  after  t')©  great  an  application  to  their  colouring.     A  famous 
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modern  philcNSopher  acoounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner :  *  all 
colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and  dissipate  the  ani- 
mal spirits  which  are  employed  in  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
that  are  more  obscure  do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient 
exercise ;  whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green, 
fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion,  that  they  give  the 
animal  spirits  their  proper  play,  and  by  keeping  up  the  struggle 
in  a  just  balance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  ^ 
Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  which 
reason  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
chearful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of  nature, 
and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both  useful  and  entertaining* 
we  find  that  the  most  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are 
those  which  are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and  continued, 
and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature 
seems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  and  to  be  industrious  in  mak- 
ing the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The  husband- 
man after  the  same  manner  is  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole 
country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every 
thing  smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
of  the  harvest,  and  increase  which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to 
keep  up  this  chearfulness  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed 
it  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight 
from  several  objects  which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  them ; 
as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque 
parts  of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still 
earry  this  consideration  higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter  had 

*  Newtou. — C. 
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appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless  and 
uncomfortable  figure ;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power 
of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  and  tastes,  »nd  col- 
ours, sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is 
conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of  nature,  might  have  his  mind 
cheared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations  ?  .  In  short,  the 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either 
raise  in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the  vicissitude 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertainments  of  art, 
with  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  chearful  temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which  may  sufficiently  shew 
us  that  Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with 
murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  in- 
volved in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  chearfulness  of  temper,  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that 
haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters 
on  his  story  thus  :  *  In  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the 
people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of  his  climate  or 
constitution,  and  fret[uently  to  indulge  in  himself  ihoae  consider 
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ations  which  may  f^ve  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
bear  up  chearfuUy  against  those  little  evils  and  misfortunes  which 
are  common  to  human  nature,  and  which  by  a  right  improvement 
of  them  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,*  and  an  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader  to  considei 
the' world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that 
are  provided  for  us ;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered,  should  be 
far  from  overcasting  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that 
ohearfolhess  of  temper  which  I  have  been  recommending.  This 
interspersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the 
works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

^  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that 
we  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat 
happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him,  with  whom  ^ 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.'  L. 

•  Satiety  of  joy,  i.  e.  An  excess  of  joy,  or  suih  a  measure  of  it,  as  paDi 
and  cloys  the  appetite.  Whaf.  he  meant  to  say,  and  what  he  should  navt 
•aid  is, — afulneu  of  joy, — H, 
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0hew  my  reader  those  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  trae 
and  impartial  knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means  prescribed 
for  this  purpose,  are  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which 
are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare 
our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  example,  as  well  as  the 
great  guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Though  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I 
shall  but  just  mention  them,  since  they  have  been  handled  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods  to  the  consi- 
deration of  such  as  would  find  out  their  secret  faults,  and  make  a 
true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what  are  the  cha-  ^ 
racters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends  very 
often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts.  They  either  do  not 
see  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their 
representations,  after  such  a  manner,  that  we  think  them  too 
trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An  adversary^  on  the  contrary,  .  * 
makes  a  stricter  search  into  us,  discovers  every  flaw  and  imper- 
fection in  our  tempers,  and  •  though  his  malice  may  set  them  in 
loo  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for  what  it  ad- 
vances. A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one,  and 
diminution  of  the  otlier.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on  the 
benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from  his  enemies,  and,  among 
the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by 
the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see  the  worst  side  of 

*  And     And  eonnec-ls  the  subseqneut  vorb  //<!«,   with  the   preceding 
verbs  rnakvs,  ariil  discovers. — The  wliole  should  luivc  run  tlius,  "and  though 
his  malice  muv  set  tiicni  in  too  strong  a  light,  has  generally  some  grouncU 
Qr  what  he  advanoos." — H. 
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ottrselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in 
our  liyes  and  conversations,  which  we  should  not  have  observed, 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deserve  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  the  world  bestows  upon  us, 
whether  the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives,  and  how  far  we  are  really  possessed  of  the  vir- 
tues which  gain  us  applause  amongst  those  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. Such  a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to 
the  judgment '  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  in  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress 
on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature : 
and  such  we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  We 
should  always  act  with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection,  in 
points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In- 
temperate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  for  any  party  or  opinion, 
how  praise-worthy  soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  infinite  calamities,  among  mankind,  and 
are  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature ;  and  yet  how  many  per- 
sons eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd  prin-' 
oiples  of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of 
virtues  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any 
party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  bo  innocent. 

*  Report — •judgment.  I  would  rather  transpose  these  two  worde,  and 
•ay,  "thejudgmfni  of  our  own  hearts  to  the  report  of  the  world.*'  The  world 
reports,  but  the  heart  judges. — II. 
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We  should  likewise  be  yerj  apprehensiye  of  those  actions 
whioh  proceed  from  natural  constitution,  favourite  passions,  par- 
ticular education,  or  whatever  promotes  our  worldly  interest  or 
advantage.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judgment  is 
easily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his  mind.  These 
are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without 
being  observed  or  taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides  reason 
and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  resolution 
that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  par 
ticular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favouis  his 
pleasure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us,  than  thus  dili- 
gently to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark  recesses  of 
the  mind,  if  we  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and 
substantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  when 
it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that  the  two  kinds 
of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  won- 
derful beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty  ninth  psalm.  The  folly  of 
the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on 
God^s  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in  as 
noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with,  either  sacred 
or  profane.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives 
himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist 
addresses  himself  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphati- 
cal  petition ;  *  Try  me,  0  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart  * 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any 
way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.' 

L. 
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Qui  mores  bomlnnm  maltomm  Tldlt- 
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Who  man  J  towiif  and  obaDge  of  manners  saw. 
'^  Bosooiaioir. 

When  I  oonsider  this  great  city  in  its  seyeral  quarters  and 
divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  respective  customs,  manners, 
and  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  differ 
from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their  peculiar  ways  of 
life  and  conversation.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's^ 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the 
same  language,  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Cheapside, 
who  are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  the  Qne 
side,  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  several  climates  and 
degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the  anvil,  I 
love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up 
and  down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By  this 
means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  and  as  every  coffee-house  has  some  particular 
statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 
know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  The  last 
progress  that  I  made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three  months 
ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death. 
As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  British  coffee-houses  I  wa* 
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yery  desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent  politi- 
cians on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain  head  as  possible,  I 
first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where  I  found  the  whole  out- 
ward room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  very 
indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  by 
a  knot  of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams 
of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a  board  of 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  Grand 
Monarqtie.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused  the  Whig  in 
terest,  very  positively  aflSrmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  without  any  further  delay  to 
the  release  of  their  friends  on  the  gallies,  and  to  their  own  re- 
establishment;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves, 
J.  proceeded  on  my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's,  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow 
that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  following  man 
ner.  *  Well  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's  the 
word  Now  or  never  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly.' 
With  several  other  deep  reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  between  Ohar- 
ing-Cross  and  Covent-Garden.  And  upon  my  going  into  Will's, 
I  found  their  discourse  was  gone  off"  from  the  death  of  the  French 
king  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  several 
other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  occasion,  as  persons  who 
would  have  obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 
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At  a  cofFee-honBe  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple  of  young 
gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  a  dispute  on  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
tained as  advocate  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  Im- 
perial Majesty.  They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title  to  that 
kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of  England ;  but  finding  them  going 
out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to  Paul's  Church- Yard,  where 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the 
company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-Street,  where  the 
chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after  hav- 
ing taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  ruminating  for  some  time)  *  If, 
(says  he,)  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  mackerel  this  season ;  our  fishery  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.'  He  after- 
wards considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would  affect 
our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  bye  coffee-house  that  stood  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  Nonjuror,  engaged 
very  warmly  with  a  Laceman  who  was  the  great  support  of  a 
neighbouring  conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Csesar  or  Nero. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides, 
and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during  the 
course  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they 
would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the 
bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before  I  found  one 
to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met  in  the  coffee  room  was  a 
person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French 
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king;  but  upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  hb  having  sold 
out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it : 
upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffee-house, 
and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before,  that 
the  French  king  was  certainly  dead ;  to  which  he  added,  that 
considering  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from  France,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these 
together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  authority,  there 
came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's,  who  told  us  that  there 
were  several  letters  from  France  just  come  in,  with  advice  that 
the  king  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the  very 
morning  the  post  came  away  :  upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole 
off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him,  and  retired  to 
his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to 
my  travels,  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  much  satisfaction ;  not 
being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions  upon  bo 
great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how  naturally  upon  such  a  piece 
of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with  a  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interest  and  advantage  L. 
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O/  si  vcunrifAtpioi  fio\ir§  dthy  iXdaxoyrOt 

KaXhy  &c(8oKr«s  wavfiova  Kovpoi  *Axcu&p, 

MiXvovTts  'EKdfpymf  6  9k  ^piya  r4(»rtt'  iiKo6tty. 

Hon.  IL  L  473. 

With  hymns diTlne  the  joyous  banquet  ends; 
The  Paans  lengthened  till  the  son  desoends: 
The  Greeks  restored  the  grateAil  notes  prolong ; 
Apollo  listens  sod  spproves  the  song. 

POPI. 

I  AH  yery  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera-bills  for  this  daj  that 
we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in  dramatic  jausio 
that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage. 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  am  I  speaking  of  Siguier 
NieolinL'  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist, 
for  haying  shewn  us  the  Italian  music  in  its  perfection,  as  well  ^ 
as  for  that  generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our 
own  country,  in  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example,  which 
has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  application  and  en- 
deavours to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church-music,  as  have 
been  lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have 
one  very  great  incitement  to  it :  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  ex- 
cellent words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  variety  of  them. 
There  i^  no  passion  that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  tbosc  parts  of 
the  inspired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and 
anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in  the  phrases  of 
our  European  languages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  orien- 
lal  forms  of  speech ;  and  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew 

"  V.  Na 
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idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and 
beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements,  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  de- 
rived to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  h^-^  writ.  They  give 
a  force  and  energy  to  our  expressions,  warm  and  animate  our 
language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue. 
There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it 
often  sets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within 
us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which  arc  natural 
to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of 
phrase,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk 
with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in  Plato's  style ;  but  I 
think  we  may  say,  with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  with 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  the 
Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English 
language  ;  after  having  perused  the  book  of  Psalms,  let  him  read 
a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these 
two  last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style,  with  such  a  com- 
parative poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words,  so  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot 
but  wonder  that  persons  of  distinction  should  give  so  little  atten- 
tion and  eueourairenient  to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have 
its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  improve  our  virtue  in 
proportion  as  it  raised  our  delight.     The  passions  that  arc  ex- 
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cited  by  ordinary  compositions,  generally  flow  from  such  silly  / 
and  absurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them 
seriously  :  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation  that 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes  as  are  altogether  rea- 
sonable and  praise-worthy.  Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen  people,  was  a 
religious  art  The  songs  of  Sion,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  mouarchs, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or 
celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not 
only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them 
to  music  himself:  after  which,  his  works,  though  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  entertainment,  as 
well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious  worship  con- 
sisting only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  nothing  else  but  an  hymn  to 
a  deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence 
and  religion,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  tragedies ;  in 
which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remembered  its  first  office,  as  to 
brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing 
that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  heaven  for  the  innocent,  and 
to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  should  be  ap- 
plied, when  they  represent  the  muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and 
warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne.  I  might  shew,  from  in- 
numerable passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  religious  worship, 
but  that  their  most  favourite  diversions  were  tilled  with  souga 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities.     Had  we  frequent  enter 
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tainments  of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  little  purify 
and  exalt  our  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and 
cherish  those  divine  impulses  in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every 
act  of  worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind,  than  those  which  accompany  any  transient 
form  of  words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious  worship.  0. 
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—' —       ■       abest  facnndls  gratia  dictl& 

Ovid.  Met  xlll.  127. 

Eloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, ©ur  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not 
so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the  world. 
We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all 
public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth 
continued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions 
of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life 
and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse 
which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.      Though  our 
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leal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to 
stir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  onoo 
by  those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  untravcUed  Englishman 
cannot  relish  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos. 
tures  which  are  expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  that  country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit, 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  BaphaePs 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  rep- 
resented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the  thun- 
der of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They 
are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing 
he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argument 
he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix 
their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  shew  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  afiected  himself 
with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent 
gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hear- 
ing ;  as  in  England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled  asleep 
with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  warm- 
ed and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  and  dis- 
tortions of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of  voice 
and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on  mcn^s  minds,  what  might  wc 
not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  arc 
printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fer- 
vour, and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice  and  gesture  ? 

We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 

VOL.  VI,— 14 
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Lis  health  by  this  laterum  contention  this  vehemence  of  aotion, 
with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  waa 
likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one 
of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens,  reading 
over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing 
his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking  them,  if  they  were 
so  much  affected  by  the  bare^ reading  of  it,  how  much  .more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually  throwing 
out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two  great 
men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  holding  up  his 
head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a 
long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  gestures  of  an 
English  speaker  ;  you  see  some  of  tliem  running  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others 
looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing 
written  in  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  ex- 
amining sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of 
the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  used  to  frequent  Westminstor-hall,  there  was  a  coun- 
sellor who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his 
hand,  which  he  used  t(>  twist  about  u  thumb,  or  a  linger,  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking  :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole 
it  from  him  one  day  in  tlie  midst  of  his  plcadintj,  but  he  had  bet 
ter  have  let  it  alone,  fur  ho  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and 
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iaerefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give  rules 
for  oratory ;  but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture,  (which 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation)  or  at  least 
to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  expressive.      0. 
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— — Mqmbo  oondngere  ennota  lepore. 

LUOB. 

To  gnce  each  subject  with  enliv'nlng  wit 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  the  fine  taste,  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  an  accomplished  man.*  As  this  word  arises  very 
often  in  conversation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 
writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to  express  that 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this 
metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had 
there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that  mental  taste, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste  which 
gives  us  a  relish  of  every  dififerent  flavour  that  affects  the  palate 
Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in 
the  intellectual  faculty,  as  in  the  sense,  which  is  marked  out  bj 
this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great  a  perfec- 
tion, that  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kinas  of  tea,  lie  would 

*  V.  Nos.  293-879.     Guard.  24.— C. 
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distingaish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort 
which  was  offered  him ;  and  not  onlj  so,  but  uny  two  sorts  of 
them  that  were  mixt  together  in  an  equal  proportion ;  naj,  he  has 
carried  the  experiment  so  far,  as  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the 
three  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in 
writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not  only  the  general 
/beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  discqvcr  the 
several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which  diversify 
him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several  foreign  infusions  of 
I  thought  and  language,  and  the  particular  authors  from  whom 
they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  & 
fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  bo '  that 
faculty  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author  with 
pleasure  and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.'  If  a  man  would 
know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  so  many  different  ages  and  countries ;  or  those  works 
among  the  moderns,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer  part 
of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings  he 
does  not  find  himself  deliglited  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a 
coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude, 
not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless  readers)  that  the  author 
wants  those  perfections  which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but 
that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful  to  observe, 
whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom 
he  peruses ;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
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maoDer  of  telling  a  storj,  with  Sallust  for  his  entering  into 
those  internal  principles  of  action  which  arise  from  ^e  charac- 
ters and  manners  of  the  persons  he  descrihes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety  and  interest, 
which  give  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he 

relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  is  affected  by 

the  same  thought,  which  presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  from 

what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary 

genius.     For   there   is  as   much   difference  in   apprehending  a 

thought  clothed  in  Cicero's   language,  and  that  of  a  common 

author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the 

light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement '  oft 
such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking  of.     The  faculty  must  ii 
some  degree  be  born  with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  thai 
those  who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection,  are  wholly  void  of 
this.     One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has 
assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  t.ook  in  reading  Virgil  J' ! 
was  in  examining  ^neas  his  voyage  by  the  map ;  as  I  question 
not   but  many  a   modern   compiler   of  history,  would   be   de- 
lighted with  little  more  in  that  divine  author,  than  in  the  bare 
matters  of  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some  measure  be 
born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and 
improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of 
little  use  to  the  person  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural 
method  for  this  purpose  is,  to  be  conversant  among  the  writings 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine 
writing,*  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  im- 

*  Acquirement.     We  now  say  acquisition,  and  not  acquirrment.     It  is  a 
good  general  rule,  to  avoid  all  substantives  endinjr  in  inenl  orfw.— U. 
^  A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writiikg     Tiiis  my^t^ry  of  /f.u 
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pressions  from  th  3  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every  time 
he  peruses  him  :  besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the 
same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

umting  (more  talked  of  than  understood)  consists  chiefly  in  three  things. 
1.  In  a  choice  of  fit  terms.  2.  In  such  a  coMtruetion  of  them,  as  agrees  to 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  in  which  we  write.  And  3.  In  a  pleasing 
order  and  arrangem^'nt  of  them.  By  the  firtt  of  these  qualities,  a  style 
becomes,  what  we  call,  elegant:  by  the  second^  exact:  and,  by  the  third, 
hartnonums.  Each  of  these  qualities  may  be  possessed,  by  itself ;  but  they 
must  concur,  to  form  a  finished  stvle. 

Mr.  Addison  was  the^ra^  and  is  still,  perhaps,  the  only,  English  writer, 
in  whom  these  three  rec^uisites  are  found  together,  in,  almost,  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection.  It  is,  indeed,  one  purpose  of  these  cursory  notes,  to 
«hew,  that,  in  some  few  instances,  he  has  transgressed,  or  rather,  neglected 
the  strict  rules  of  grammar  ;  which  j^et,  in  general,  he  observes  with  more 
care  than  any  other  of  our  writers.  But^  in  tfie  choice  of  his  iermji,  (which 
i«  the  most  essential  point  of  alH  and  in  tlie  number*  of  kin  style,  he  is 
almost  fruitless,  or  rather,  admiraole. 

It  will  nut  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Addison's  prose,  in  these  three  respects,  if  he  has  not  been  conversant  in 
the  best  rhetorical  writings  of  the  ancients;  and  especially  in  those  parts 
of  Cicero's  and  Quinctiliau's  works,  which  trout  of  wliat  they  call  composi- 
tion But,  because  the  harmony  of  his  ptyle  is  exquisite,  and  this  praise  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider,  in  what  it  chielly 
consists. 

1.  This  secret  charm  of  numbers  is  efieeted  by  a  certain  arraniremert 
of  words,  in  the  tame  sentence :  that  is,  by  putting  such  words  together,  as 
read  easily,  and  are  oronounced  without  effort;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  so  tempered  oy  different  sounds  and  mcasurrn^  as  to  affect  the  ear 
with  a  sense  of  variety,  as  well  as  sweetness.  As,  to  tjike  the  fir>t  sentence 
in  the  following  essay :  "  Our  sight  is  the  niont  perfect  and  most  defifjhtful  of 
all  our  senses,"  If  you  alter  it  thus: — "Our  sight  is  the  perfectcst  and 
most  delightful  of  all  our  senses."  Though  the  change  be  only  uf  one 
word,  the  dilTerence  is  very  sensible;  perfectext^  being  a  word  of  difficult 
pronunciation,  and  rendered  still  harsher  by  the  subsequent  word  inost^ 
which  echoes  to  the  terniinution  est. 

Or,  again,  read  thus — "Our  slight  is  tlie  most  perfect  and  most  pleasing 
of  all  our  senses*" — Here,  the  predominance  of  the  vowel  c,  and  the  allitera- 
tion of  the  two  adjectives,  perfect  and  pleasing,  with  the  repetition  of  the 
superlative  sign  "//lo/f/,"  oecasions  too  great  a  sameness  or  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  constituent  parts  of  this  sentence. 

Lastly,  read  thus  : — **  Our  sight  is  the  most  compleat  and  most  delii^ht- 
ful  sense  toe  have." — But  then  you  hurt  the  inensure  or  qvaniity,  which,  in 
our  language,  is  determined  by  the  accent:  as  will  appear  from  observing 
of  vrhtitfcet  either  sentence  consists. 

**  Our  sight-is  the  tnost-complete-and  mOst-delight-fiil  scn:ie-we  have." 
Here,  except  the  second  foi»t.  which  is  an  anapfe?t.,  the  rest  are  all  of  one 
kind,  i.  e.  iambics.  Read  now  with  Mr.  Ad<iis(>n — "Our  slight- U  the  niost- 
pdrfect-and  most  dclii;ht-fiil  of  dll-our  senses." — And  you  see  h«)w  the 
rhythm  is  varied  by  the  intermixture  of  other  feet,  besides  that  the  short 
redundant  sjilable,  *t>,  erivcs  to  the  close,  a  slight  and  ne^'liirent  air,  which 
lias  a  better  effect,  in  this  place,  than  the  proper  iambic  foot. 
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Oonyersation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another  method 
of  improving  9ur  natural  taste.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
the  greatest  parts  to  consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and 

2.  A  sentence  may  be  of  a  considerable  length :  and  then  the  rhythm 
arises  from  such  a  composition,  as  breaks  the  whole  into  different  parts  ; 
and  consults  at  the  same  time,  the  melodioua  flow  of  each.     As  m  the 
I  second  period  of  the  same  paper. — "  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 

I  variety  of  ideas^  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 

continues  the  longest  in  action  without  being  tired /or  satiated  with  its 
proper  enjoyments.*' 

A  single  sentence  should  rarely  consist  of  more  than  three  members, 
and  the  rh3*thm  is  most  complete,  when  these  rise  upon,  and  exceed,  each 
other  in  length  and  fulness  of  sound,  till  the  whole  is  rounded  by  a  free 
and  measured  close.  In  this  view,  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  here 
quoted,  might  be  improved  by  shortening  the  first  member,  or  lengthen- 
ing the  second,  as  thus: — *'  it  fills  the  mind  with  the  most  ideas,  converses 
with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,"  <&c  Or  thus — *Mt  fills  the 
mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  has  the  advantage  of  conversing 
with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,"  <&c. 

These  alterations  are  suggested  only  to  explain  my  meaning,  and 
not  to  intimate,  that  there  is  any  fault  in  the  sentence,  as  it  now  stands. 
It  is  not  necessary ;  nay  it  would  be  wrong,  to  tune  every  period  into  the 
completest  harmony :  I  would  only  signify  to  the  reader,  what  that  ar- 
rangement of  a  complicated  period  is,  in  which  the  harmony  is  most  com- 
plete. We  have  numbcHoss  instances  in  Mr.  Addison's  writings ;  as  in  the 
next  of  his  papers  on  the  iningination — "  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its  observa- 
tion." 

The  instance,  here  given,  is  liable  to  no  objection.  But  there  is  dan- 
ger, no  doubt,  le!»t  this  attention  to  rhythm  should  betray  the  writer,  in- 
sensibly, into  some  degree  of  languor  and  redundancy  in  his  expression. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Addison  himself  has,  sometimes,  fallen 
into  this  trap.  But  the  general  rule  holds,  nevertheless  ;  and  care  is  only 
to  be  taken,  tl^t  in  aimmg  at  a  beauty  of  one  kind,  we  do  not  overlook 
another  of  equal,  or,  as  in  this  case,  of  greater  importance. 

What  has  been  said,  may  enable  the  reader  to  collect  the  rule  in  short- 
er sentences,  or  in  sentences  otherwise  constructed. 

8.  The  rhythm  of  several  sentences,  combined  together  into  one  para- 
graph^ is  produced,  in  like  manner,  by  providing  that  the  several  sentences 
shall  differ  from  each  other  in  the  number  of  component  parte,  or  in  the 
extent  of  them,  if  the  number  be  the  same,  or  in  the  run  and  construction 
of  the  parts,  where  they  are  of  the  like  extent  The  same  care  must,  also, 
be  taken,  to  close  the  paragraph^  as  the  complex  sentence,  with  a  gracious 
and  flowing  termination.  Consider  the  whole  first  paragraph  of  the  paper 
we  have  now  before  us,  ondyou  will  not  find  two  scntencos  corresponding 
to  each  other  in  all  respects.  Kach  is  varied  from  ihc  rest ;  and  the  con- 
clusion fills  the  car,  as  well  as  coinplctes'the  sense. 

Something  like  the  sam)  attention  must  be  had,  in  disposinfi^  the  seve- 
ral paragraphs  of  the  samt  paper,  as  in  orranging  the  Pcveral  periods  of 
the  same  paragraph . 

But,  "verbuin  sapientL*     The  cliarm  of  Mr.  Addison's  prose  consisli 
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in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides  those  general 
observations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  several 
reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so 
that  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we 
did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men^s  parts  and  re- 
flections as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly,  but  at 
certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body ;  as  they 
did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the 
age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Corneillp,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine^  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have 
written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself 
a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of 
the  best  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  up- 
on, would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
shew  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  whicli  rises   in  the 

very  much  in  the  doxterous  aj)])licftti(»n  of  these  luh-s,  or  gather,  in  con- 
Bultiiig  his  eaVt  wliieh  led  him  iustinolively  to  the  i>racti('e,  from  which 
the::*e  rules  arc  drawn. 

.If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  liarmony  of  Wis  prose  be  capable  of  im- 
provement, 1  think  we  may  say  in  ireneral,  that,  with  lei^ard  to  this  wav 
of  writing,  in  short  t'ssays  to  which  Mr.  Addistm's  style  is  adapted,  mid /'or 
which  it  was  formed,  it  is  not.  There  is,  with  the  utmost  nud<»dy,  all  the 
varieUf  of  composition  {yfKmh.  answers  to  what  w<' call  XAxepnuae^  in  good  po- 
etrv)  which  the  nature  of  these  wr.tini^s  dt-inarids.  In  works  of  another 
l«'iil;th  and  texture,  the  liarmony  would  b"  improved  in  various  ways;  and 
evuM  by  the  very  traris<rression  of  these  riile>*. 

Kverv  kind  of  writing;  h.is  astvh'  of  it^  own,  and  a  rjood  ^nr  formed  on 
the  several  principles  of  nnmorous  compo-ilion,  will  ea>ily  direct  how,  and 
in  what  maniuM*,  to  suit  the  rhythm  to  th**  >ul»jiM't.  an«\  the  occa-^ion.  There 
is  no  doubt  tliat,  what  is  ex<piisile  in  one  moiK'  of  writinir,  would  be  tini- 
'mI  in  another.  It  is  enoui^h  to  say,  that  the  riiythm  of  thcsi*  essays,  called 
Sp<.ctulor»f  is  wonderfully  pleasing,  and  perhaps  perfect  'n  its  kiu'i — 'IS. 
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mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work.     Thus  although  iv  po-t 
etrj  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  \ 
action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thorough- 
ly explained  and  understood ;  there  is  still  something  more  essen- 
tial to  the  art,  something  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy, 
and  gives  a  greittness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  ttj/ 
critics  besides  Longinus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of  wit, 
and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  influence,  either  for 
the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  I  have  endeavoured  in  several  of  my 
speculations  to  banish  this  Gothic  taste,  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion among  us.  I  entertained  the  town,  for  a  week  together,  with 
an  essay  upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  wherein  the  nature  of 
true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the  great 
force  which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else 
besides  this  single  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I  have  like- 
wise examined  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation 
or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  particularized  most  of 
those  rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  di- 
vine work.  I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on  *  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  which,  though  it  shall  consider  that 
subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that 
gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 
new,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received  with  candour.      0. 
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PLBASUBB8   OF  THE   IMAGINATION. 

*The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other  senses.  The  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  arise  originally  from  sight.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation divided  under  two  heads.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  some 
respeota  equal  to  those  of  the  understanding.  The  extent  of  the  plcBsiires 
of  the  imagination.  The  advantages  a  man  receives  from  a  relish  of  these 
pleasures.  In  what  respect  they  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  understand- 
ing.* 

Avis  Pieridam  pongro  Iocs,  nalUns  ante 
Trita  solo ;  Javat  integros  aceo4ore  fontels ; 

Atqne  haurire : 

LucB.  i.  985. 

Inspir'd  I  trace  the  muses*  seals, 

Untrodden  yet ;  *U8  sweet  to  visit  first 
Untoach'd  and  virgin  streams,  and  quonch  my  thlrBt 

Crkbco. 

*  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of  all  our 
^  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  con- 
verses with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  con- 
fined in  its   operations,  to  ^   the  number,  bulk,  and   distance  of 

'  These  papers  suggested  Akenside's  beautiful  poem  on  *The  Plea:*- 
ures  of  the  Imagination,'  and  were  selected  by  Blnii*  for  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  Addison's  style  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  d'c.  (lect,  xx.  et  seq.) 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  philosophical 
merit,  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  the  seventh  chapter  of  Stewart's 
Elements  of  thePhiL  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  Brown's  twentieth  lecture.— G. 


•  This  essay  on  tlie  y)lcasure3  of  the  imagination,  is  by  far  the  most 
masterly  of  all  Mr.  Addison's  critical  works.  Tiio  scheme  of  it,  as  the 
motto  to  this  introductory  paper  intimates,  is  original;  and  the  style  is  fin- 
ished with  so  niiuh  ea^',  as  to  nnrit  the  best  attention  of  the  reader. 
Some  inaccuracies  of  expre-^sion  have,  however,  esenj)ed  the  elegant  writer 
and  these,  as  wo  go  al'-nir,  sliall  be  pointed  out. — H. 

''  He  should  have  siid,  wifh  r€(jard  to. — H. 
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its  particular  objects.  Oar  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all 
tAso  defects,  and  maybe  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  dif- 
fttsivokind  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude 
of  bodies,  comprehetds  the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our 
reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas  ;N( 
so  tha^y  the   pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy*  (which  I 
shall  use  promiscuously)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible      | 
objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when 
we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds   by  paintings,  statues,  de- 
scriptions, or  any  tho^like'^ccasion!\  We  cannot,  indeed,  have  a 
single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance 
through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering, 
and  'compounding  those  images,  which  we  have  once  received, 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  imagination  ;  for  by  this  faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is 
capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  na% 
ture. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  em- 
ployed in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those  of 
the  fancy  and  the  imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary 
to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intciid 
to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  following  speculations, 
that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I 
proceed  upon.  \  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  y 
arise  originally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into 

*  Philosophers,  since  Stewart,  have  made  a  distinction  between  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  was  unknown  to  Addison.  '  A  brief  sketch  of  mod- 
ern opinions  upoi  this  subject  is  given  in  Mulian's  lolellectua]  Pliilosophy/ 
olL  xi. — G. 
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two  kinds j^  my  design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those 
primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from 
such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the  next  place  to 
speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  flow 
from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually 
before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  jnemories,  or  formed 
into  agreeable  visions  of  things  that  are  either  absent  or  ficli- 

Q^The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent, 
are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the 
understanding. )  The  last  are,  indeed,  more  preferable^*  because 
they  are  founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  yet  it  must  be  confest,  that  those  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  as  great  and  as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  beauti- 
ful prospect  delights  the  soul,  as  much  as  a  demonstration ;  and 
a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter 
in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this 
advantage  above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  arc  more 
obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye, 
and  the  scene  enters.  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy, 
with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 
beholder.     We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry 

*  Stewart  says  tliat  '  philo.ophical  precision  in<lispensal)ly  rcqniros  nn 
exclusive  limitation  of  that  ^itle  (pleasures  of  the  imai^iriatioii)  to  what  Mr. 
Addison  calls  Sfcoridart/  ple^  iurei — V.  Pliilos.  Kssays,  Part  j^ccond,  I'>iiay  first 
— Introduction.  In  a  note  lie  adds — 'What  Mr.  Addison  has  called  the 
Pleamires  of  the  Imagination  miirht  be  denominated,  more  correctly,  the 
pleasures  we  receive  from  the  objects  of  Taste.^  Ut  sup.  p.  182.  note. 
See  also  a  note  in  Beattic's  Kssay  on  Truth,  ch.  ii.  8,  4.  p.  61,  ed.  in 
4to.— G. 


'  The  dcjgjreo  of  coruparison  is  expressed  in  the  adjective  it-clf.  llie 
comparative,  morr,  is  then  to  he  struck  out,  as  a  manliest  blunder  ()f  tbn 
compositor.  It  u  impovusible  that  such  aii  expression  shomld  come  fivm 
Mr.  Addison. — II. 
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of  any  thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beanty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions 
of  it. 
/  A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures, 

that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converse 
with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He 
meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,*  and  often  feels 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than  ' 
another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  oP 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncul-  *  ^> 
tivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures  :  so  that  he  i 

looks  upon  the  world,  aS/!it'were  in  another  light,  and  discovers  I  / 
in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  •  \«^^^^ 
generality  of  mankind.  '    *.  , 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal;  \  'v- 
every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expeuce  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere 
of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  ^ 
into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a 
wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take.  (Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as 
is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  safifer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  negligence  and  remissness 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like 
a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty  J 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more 

■  This  is  an  instance,  nmoiif;  many  others,  of  that  curious  felicity, 
which  directed  Mr.  Addison  in  the  choice  of  his  terms.  But  the  whoU 
pari^aph  is  ii  master-piece  of  fine  writing. — H. 

•  Another  of  lis  iniini table  words. — H. 


^ 
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ooudncive  to  healtb,  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  ^ 

worked  out  hj  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a 
lahour  of  the  brain.  /Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paint- 
ing, or  poetry,  haveSi  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  J 
mind,  and  not  only  serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal 
spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this  reason  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,"  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where 
he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisi- 
tions, and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contem- 
plations of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my 
present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured  by  several  considerations, 
to  recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  these  pleasures.  I 
shall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence 
tliese  pleasures  are  derived.  0. 

»  In  his  Esfiay  upon  HealtiL  Where  t.  e.  in  which  essay.  Uut  tho 
whole  paragraph  is  a  little  iocorrect  There  should  be^  a  full  stop  at 
pro9p€c(.  And  what  follows  should  stand  thus:  He  particularly  diivtutlta, 
<lc. — II. 


\ 
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No.  412.    MONDAY,  JUNE  28. 

?LEASUBE&    OF    THE   IMAGINATION. 

'Three  sources  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  in  our  survey  of 
outward  object).  How  what  is  great  pleases  the  imagination.  How  what 
is  new  pleases  the  imagination.  How  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species 
pleases  the  imaginatiop.  How  what  is  beautiful  in  general  pleases  the 
imagination.  What  other  accidental  causes  may  contribute  to  the  height- 
ening of  those  pleasures/ 

DlrlBom  dc  breve  flet  opii& 

Mabt.  Ep.  iv.  88L 

The  workf  divided  aptlj,  shorter  grows. 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
which  arise  from  the  actual  yiew  and  survey  of  outward  objects  :  - 
and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  groat/  ^ 
uncommon,  or  beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object 
may  over-bear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  greatness, 
novelty,  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of 
delight  *  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing. 

I  ^    -^y  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  ^ 
piece.      Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 

^  vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks 
and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not 
struck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupen- 
dous works  of  nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with 
an  object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity. 

*  Very  mcorrrect.  It  should  be  thus — There  will  he  a  mixture  of  de^ 
liyht,  Ac  according  a«,  Ac— or  rather  tlius — There  iHU  be  such  a  mixture  of 
delight^  as  i»  proptfrtionrd  to  the  degre4  with  'jchich  any  of  thesM  thrf* 
qvalificalio7is  prevail  in  it.  — H. 
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We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded 
yiews,  and  feci  a  delightful  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul 
at  the  apprehension  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates 
every  thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy 
itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement^  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon 
is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  *  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad, 
to  espatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
observation.  ^Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as 
pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude 
are  to  the  understand ing.N  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncom- 
monnoss  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a 
heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut 
out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still 
grows  upon  us,  as  it  rises  from  more  than  a  single  principle. 
1  ^  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 
before  possest.  We  are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set 
of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance  :  it  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh 
ment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
.  our  usual  and  ordinary  eutcrtaiuments.  It  is  this  that  bestows 
charms  on  a  n-ouster,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 

•  The  Pume  fiiult  ns  above,  p.  ;^3\^,  K.>-!s{iy  upon  lloaltli — whtre — and 
may  bo  refurmod  in  the  same  rnanncr,  by  pulliui;  u  full  .sioji  iiltor  lihtrtfu 
ftud  b;ijinnii)«r  the  next  si'ntemo  thus  : — The  eye,  iV'c.  or  still  bi'tler  in  soin« 
such  wiiv  fts  this: — On  the  contrary,  it  ^the  m'nid  oj  inau\  Jinds  ittiff  tf* 
liberty  in  a  upacious  horizon,  irkcre  the  eije,  <fco. — H. 
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please  xul  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind 
is  eyery  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  attention  not 
suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  ob- 
ject. It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beauti- 
ful, and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment. 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them, 
and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For 
this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting,  and  entertaining  the  sight  every  moment  with  something  \ 

that  is  new.     We  are  quickly  tired  of  looking  upon  hills  and  \;  ^-r 
vallies,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  same  ;    ^-v"* 
place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  re-  * 

lieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
^,  J'^  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the      \ 
soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction       • 
and  complacency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing 
to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.     The  very  first  discovery 
of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  chearful- 
ness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.     There  is  not  perhaps 
any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than 
another,  because  we  might*  have  been  so  made,  that  whatsoever 
now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shewn  itself  agreeable ; 
but  we  find  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modifications  of 
matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consideration,  pro- 

•  A  little  inexact:  and  to  be  set  right  in  varioua  ways:  as,  because  it 
¥ta»  possible  for  uur  nature  to  be  so  constituted^  that,  &c.  Or,  by  chunging 
the  second  might  into  should.  But  then  should  have  shcvm^  hurts  the  ear. 
Better  I  think  thus : — because  loe  might  have  been  so  ituide,  ihat  what  it  notf 
loathsome  to  fts  would  have  been  ^reeable. — H. 


pp 
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Qounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.     Thus  we  see,  that 
every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has  its  different  notions  '  I 

of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  affected  with  the  beau- 
ties of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  ^ 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  where  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture 
of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour 
of  its  species. 

Sc'it  thalamo  servare  fidem,  sanctasque  yeretur 

Connubli  leges,  non  ilium  in  pectore  candor  ^ 

BoUicitat  niveus ;  neque  pravum  accendit  amorem 

Splendida  lam)go,  vel  honesta  in  vertice  crista, 

Purpureusve  nitor  pennarum ;  ast  agmina  lat^ 

FoBminea  explorat  cautus,  maculasque  requirit 

Cognatas,  paribusqiie  interlita  corpora  guttis: 

l^i  fucerel,  pictis  sylvam  circum  undique  inonstriii 

ConfusAin  aspiceres  vulg6,  partusque  biforraes, 

Et  genus  ambiguura,  et  Veneris  monumeiita  nefandtt. 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  se  oblectat  nigra  marito,  ^ 

Hinc  sociuin  losciva  petit  riiilomela  cauorum, 
Agnoscitque  pares  soiiitus,  hinc  noctua  tetram 
Caniticm  alarum,  et  glaucos  miratur  ocellos. 
Nempe  sibi  semper  constat,  crescitque  quotannia 
Lucida  progenies,  cantos  confessa  parentcs ; 
Dum  virides  inter  saltus  lucosquc  sonoros 
Vere  novo  exultnt,  plumasqiic  decora  Juventut 
Explicat  ad  solem,  patriisque  coloribus  ardet* 

The  feather'd  husband,  to  his  partner  true. 

Preserves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 

With  cold  indifference  ev'ry  charm  he  sees, 

The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 

The  shining  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wings^ 

But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explores 

The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 

With  kindred  colours  niark'd  :  did  he  not  so,  \ 

The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 

Th'  ambiguous  protluct  of  unnatural  love. 

The  black-bird  hence  si'lects  her  sooty  spouse  ; 

Tliese  charming  lines,  certainly  Mr.  Addison's.     lie  would  otherwiM 
have  introduced  them  with  som«  mark  of  approbation.-   H. 
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« 

The  nightingfile  her  mnsical  compeer, 
Liir*d  by  the  well-known  yoice ;  the  bird  of  nigh^ 
Smit  with  his  dusky  wings,  and  greenish  eyee^ 
Woos  his  dnn  paramour.     Tlie  beauteous  race 
Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  their  progenitors; 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,4ind  to  the  sun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow. 

3  ^  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in  the  'several  ■% 
products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagi- 
nation with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears 
in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which 
we  discover  it.  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  ;  ■  . 
colours,  in  the  symnafiiry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concur- 
rence of  all  together.  Among  these  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye 
takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more 
glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  *  appears  in  the 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  different  stains  of  light  that  shew  themselves  in  clouds 
of  a  different  situation.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who 
are  always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing 
mor^  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

J  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
be^tiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  is  it  capable  of  receiving  new  satis- 
faction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus  any  continued 
sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every 
moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive 

« 

'  By  the  dexterous  apj  lication  of  w/m/,  which,  and  t?uU,  a  sentence 
something  embarrassed  and  incorrect,  is  made  to  run  off  so  well,  that  f**w 
readers  ate,  perhaps,  di8gust/?d  with  it.  But  the  fault  is  only  palliated  by 
t-his  mismanagement,  and  n«  avoided. — H. 
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to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  ver- 
dure of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of 
both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  | 
than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately ;  as  the  different  colours 
of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their 
situation.  0. 
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PLEASUBES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 

'Why  the  necessary  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  great,  new 
or  beautiful,  unknown.  Why  the  final  cause  more  known  and  more  use^ 
ful.  The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleused  with  what  is  great  The  final 
cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  new.  The  final  cause  of  our  being 
pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species.  The  final  cause  of  oar 
being  pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  general. 


CaQsa  latet,  vis  est  notiasima 


Ovid.  Met  Ix.  20T. 

Tho  caose  is  secret,  but  th*  effect  is  Icnown. 

Adddok. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  an  human  soul,  which 
might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light, 
all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  their  proper  heals,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
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mind,  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  Beveral  nec^sary 
and  efficient  causes  from  whence  *  the  pleasure  or  displeasure 
arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obserration,  at 
there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  these,  though  thej  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are 
generally  more  useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater 
occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  con- 
triver. 

I  ^  U)ne  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is 
great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its 
last,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness.  ^^  Because,  therefore,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  this  ^  *. 
Being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  con- 
^  templation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehen« 

J  sion  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.    (Our  admiration,  which  is  a 

very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  con- 
sideration of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the 
fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the  highest  pitch 
of  astonishment  and  devotion  when  we  contemplate  his  nature, 
that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.  \ 
«  ^  Qle  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  thai 
is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his 
creation ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it, 
as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  conse- 
quently serves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 
-'  ^-  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  speciee^ 
pleasant,   that  all  creatures  might  be  tc  mpted  to  multiply  their 

•  /Vwn    whence.     Better,   from    tohich,    or    rather,    alter    cdviis,  - 
wktnee, — H. 


^ 
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kiDd^and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  where-ever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster 
(the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of 
propagating  its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures  ; 
so  that  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  generation  would  bo  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  un 
peopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in 
all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more 
gay  and  delightful.^  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us 
the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  :  so  th«it 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or 
indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  pwor 
appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures 
and  motions  ^and  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in 
us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for  such  are  light  and  colours) 
were  not  it  to  "  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination?  ; We  are  every  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions,  we  discover 
imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some 
of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but 
what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained 
with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beau- 
tiful castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the 

•  Not  it  to,  is  hardly  to  be  pronounced.     I  wonder  Jie  did  not  choose  tc 
say,  wert  it  not  to. — H. 
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warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but  upon  -  the 
finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the^  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a 
solitary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of 
the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter,  though  indeed  the  ideas 
of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that 
it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps 
find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at 
present  by  the  dificrent  impressions  of  the  subtle  matter  on  the 
organ  of  sight. 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  aH  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy  :  namely,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in 
matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably 
by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  en  Humau 
Understanding.  0. 


I 
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No.  414.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25. 

PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

'The  works  of  nature  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination  than  those  o) 
Art  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
of  art  The  works  of  art  more  pleasant  the  more  they  reG^mble  those  of 
aatnre.  Our  English  plantations  and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoing 
iight.' 


-Alterina  sio 


Altera  poeelt  opexn  res,  et  coi^arat  amice. 

Hob.  An  Poet  411. 

Bat  mntaally  they  need  each  other's  help. 

BOBOOMJCOIT. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  quali- 
led  to  entertain  the  imagination,  wc  shall  find  the  last  very 
defective,  in  comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may 
flometimea  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vastncss  and  immensity,  which  afford  so  great  an 
entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  shew  herself  so 
'  august  and  magnificent  in  the  design.  There  is  something  more 
I  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  careless  strokes  of  nature,  than  in 
'  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the 
most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagi- 
nation immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  .something  else 
to  gratify  her  ;  but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country-life,  where 
nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  al 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.  * 

ftcriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemu?*,  et  fu^it  \irbes. 

lioR.  Ep.  2. 1.  2.  V.  77. 
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To  grottos  and  to  gloves  we  run. 

To  ease  and  silence  eVrj  muse's  son. 

POPK. 

H)c  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dires  opum  yariarum;  hlc  latis  otia  fundis, 
SpelancsB,  vivique  lacus ;  hie  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni. 

ViRO.  Georg.  L  2.  ▼.  447. 

Here  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturb'd  with  noise. 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Qool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow*ry  pride 
Of  meads  nud  steams  that  through  the  valley  glide, 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  night. 

Dryden. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes,  that  are 
more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows  ;  yet  we  find  the  worksl 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art : 
for  in  this  case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle  :  from 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  simili- 
tude to  other  objects :  we  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing 
their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them 
to  our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  wo  i 
take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  ^v 
with  fields  and  meadows ;  woods  and  rivers ;  in  those  accidental 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble;  in  the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks,  and 
-•-ottos;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  variety  or 
n  gularity  as  may  seem  the  eifect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the 
works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  mor<) 

VOL.   VI. — 15 
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or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural ;  lecause  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the 
pattern  more  perfect.  jThe  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was 
one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The 
experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.*  Here  you  might  discover 
the  waves  and  fluctuation}^  of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper 
colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing 
by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared 
the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and 
herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall.  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one 
occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  nea^escuiblanco  to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only, 
like  other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of 
the  things  it  represents. 

/We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally  in  nature 
something  more  grand  and  august,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any 
measure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  mor«e  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  produc- 
tions of  art.  Ou  this  account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so 
entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we 
see  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every  where  an 
artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  ni'atiic.ss  and 
elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  countr}'.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  of  ill  conso(juence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  un 
profitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 

*  By  means  of  tli«  camera  obicura,  le>s>  known  wlien  Addison  wrote  thaL 
now. — G. 
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pasturage,  and  the  plow,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled,  and  cultiTated  tt  a  far  greater  advantage/  But  why 
may  not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  fre- 
quent plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit,  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a 
mountain  shaded  with  oaks,*  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields 
of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of 
the  meadows  were  helpt  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of 
art,  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  ofi"  by  trees  and  flowers, 
that  the  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty 
'andscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plSntations  of  our  Euro> 
peans,  which  are  lain  ^  out  by  the  rule  and  line ;  because,  they 
say,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures. 
They  chuse  rather  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and 
therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves. 
They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they 
express  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
the  imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is  that 
has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyra- 
mids.    We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars  upon  every  plant  and 

AddiBon  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  CToldsinith's  complaint, — 


-The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 


Takes  up  a  place  that  umny  p^M;r  6Upi»lied,  Ac 

The  Dksektbu  Village. — Q. 


•  AlasI  we  are  now  enamoured  of  exotics,  and  llowtMitii;  t^hrub:?. — U. 
^  It  should   be  laid,  the  pia'terpertVct   participle,  from  /ay.     Lain   if 
fkt>in  lie :  it  was  formerly  written  li'.*L — II. 
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busb.  I  do  DOt  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but^ 
for  my  Dwn  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  lux- 
uriancj  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is 
thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delight- 
ful, than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre. 
But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
stocked.'  0. 

■  Onr  present  mode  of  gardening  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  th^* 
hint  delivered  by  Mr.  Addison  in  this  paper.  It  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  our  time;  but,  is  now,  I  doubt,  degenerating  into  an 
over  iiuical  and  effeminate  delicacy,  like  all  our  other  tastes.  Nature 
may  be  outraged,  as  well  as  art:  and  the  famous  aphorism  of  Lord  Ba- 
con— "Natura  nescit  modum" — would,  I  think,  be  a  proper  motto  for 
some  gardens  of  this  sort,  that  I  have  seen. — U. 
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No.  415.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  26. 

PLEASUBEB  OF  THE  IMAOINATION. 

'  Of  architecture,  as  it  affects  the  imagination.  Greatness  in  arch.xeo- 
ture  relates  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the  manner.  Greatness  of  bulk  in 
the  ancient  oriental  buildings.  The  ancient  accounts  of  these  buildings 
confirmed,  1.  From  the  advantages  for  raising  such  works,  in  the  first 
Ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the  eastern  climates.  2.  From  several  of  them 
which  are  still  extant.  Instances  how  greatness  of  manner  affects  the 
imagination.  A  French  author's  observations  on  this  subject.  Why  con- 
cave and  convex  figures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  architec- 
ture. Every  thing  that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture,  is  either 
great,  beautiful,  or  new.' 

Adde  tot  egreglas  arbes,  operamqne  laborem : 

YiBO.  Ooorg.  iL  195. 

Next  add  onr  cities  of  illostrioas  Damci, 
Their  costly  labour,  and  stapendoos  frame. 

Dbtdxk. 

Having  already  shewn  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by  the  works 
of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered  in  general  both  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist  and  compleat  each  / 
other,  in  forming  such  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt  to 
delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  I  shall  in  this  paper  throw  to- 
gether some  reflections  on  that  particular  art,  which  has  a  more 
immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to  produce  those  primary 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  architecture, 
which  I  shall  consider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which 
the  foregoing  speculations  have  placed  it,  without  entering  into 
those  rules  and  maxims  which  the  great  masters  of  architecture 
have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large  in  numberless  treatises 
upon  that  subject. 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  structure,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  built.  ^    As  for  the  first,  we  find  the  ancients,  ^espij* 
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Nfiiall^^Miiuug  tbu  UUUluru  uiiti^lTB'Tyfiihe-wMddy  infinitely  superior 
to  the  moderng^ 

Not  t6  mention  the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an  old  author 
Bays,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  which 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain  ;  what  oould  be  more  noble  than 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  eight  several  stories,  each 
story  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Baby- 
lonian observatory  ?  I  might  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of  the 
huge  rock  that  was  out  into  the  figure  of  Scmiramis,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings  ;  the 
prodigious  basin,  or  artificial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 
phrates, until  such  time  as*  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion, with  the  several  trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  some  of  these 
wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but  I  cannot  find  any  grounds  for 
such  a  suspicion,  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among 
lis  at  present  There  were,  indeed,  many  greater  advantages  for 
building  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have 
been  met  with  ever  since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful, 
men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which  requires  a  much  smaller 
number  of  hands  than  agriculture :  there  were  few  trades  to  em- 
ploy the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to 
give  work  to "  men  of  speculative  tempers ;  and  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute ;  so  that  when  he  went 
to  war,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people  :  as  we 
find  Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.     It  is  no  wonder, 

»  Until  such  time  ax.  This  mode  of  oxpresision  was  common  in  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's time,  but  is  now  out  of  use.  We  should  say,  more  conoisely, — Vi//, 
or,  until  n  vnr  canal,  tVo. — H 

^  Tn  girf:  work  to, — i-  u  little  hard  and  inelegant,  lie  might  have  sai(^ 
to  amuse  the  man  of  speculation. — II. 
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therefore,  when  she  was  at  peace,  and  turned  her  thoughts  on 
building,  that  she  could  accompliflh  sp-  great  works,  with  such  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  labourers  if  besides  that,  in  her  climate,  / 
there  was  small  interruption  of  frosts  and  win^rs,  which  make  ^ 
the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  v[  might  mention 
too,  among  the  benefitfl  of  the  climate^  what  historians  say  of  the 
earth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen  or  natural  kind  of  mortar, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  as 
contributing  to  the  structure  of  Babel.  ^  Slime  they  used  instead 
of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which  answer  to  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  made  of  them ;  and  I  question  not  but 
a  traveller  might  find  out  some  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  cov- 
ered a  whole  province,  and  had  a  hundred  temples  disposed 
among  its  several  quarters  and  divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces  of  magnifi- 
cence, which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  al- 
though an  account  of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were 
not  the  wall  itself  still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest  buildings  that  have 
adorned  the  several  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has 
set  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public  places  of  worship,  not  only 
that  they  might,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  invite  the 
Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such  stupendous  works  might, 
at  the  same  time,  open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit  it  to 
converse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place.  For  every  thing  that 
is  majestic,  imprints  an  awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of  the 

Boul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness  of  manner  in 
architecture,  which  has  such  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
•mall  building,  where  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas 
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than  one  of  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinary 
or  littloy^  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished 
with  the  majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus*s  statues 
of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have 
been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the 
hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Phidias,^  with  a  river  in  one 
hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

r  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he  finds  in  him- 
self, at  his  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how 
his  imagination  is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affect- 
ed '■  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times 
larger  than  the  other ;  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the 
other.) 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject  in  a  French  au- 
thor, which  very  much  pleased  me.  It  is  in  Monsieur  Freart's 
parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modern  architecture.  J  shall  give  if 
the  reader  with  the  same  terras  of  jirt  which  he  has  made  use  of. 
*  I  am  observing  (says  he)  a  thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
curious,  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the  same  quantity  of  super- 
ficie8|  the  one  manner  seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other 
poor  ^nd  trifling  :  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say  then, 
that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  manner,  we 
ought  so  to  proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  order  may  consist  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great 
and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling ;  and  that  the  eye, 
beholding  nothing  little  and  mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more 

This  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  I'lMvlias  had  been  dtAd 
nearly  a  hundred  y^ara.     It  is  of  Dinoerates  tliat  the  btory  is  told. — G. 

■  I  doubt,  there  is  a  little  prejudice  in  tliis  observation,  as  there  is  in 
many  others,  whic  .  are  made  by  our  men  of  CI  reck  taste. — II. 
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vigorous!}'  toiohed  and  affected  with  the  work  that  stands  before 
it.  For  example ;  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cynatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show 
by  their  graoefnl  projections,  if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  con* 
fusion  which  is  the  result  of  those  little  cavities,  quarter  rounds 
of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  which  produce  no  effect  in  great  and  massy  works, 
and  which  very  unprofitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member,  it  is  most  certain  that  this  manner  will  appear 
selemn  and  great ;  as  on  the  contrary,  that  will  have  but  a  poor 
and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  those  smaller 
ornaments,  which  divide  and  scatter  the  angles  of  the  sight  into 
such  a  multitude  of  rays,  so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will 
appear  but  a  confusion.' 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are  none  that 
have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  convex  ;  and  we  find 
in  all  the. ancient  and  modern  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote 
parts  of  China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pillars 
and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those  buildings  which  are 
designed  for  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  reason  I  take  to  be, 
because  in  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body,  than 
in  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies,  , 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  surface ;  but  as  in 
such  bodies  the  sight  must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 
Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  it ; 
look  up  into  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  pros- 
pect of  it ;  the  entire  concavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight 
being  as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of 
the  whole  circumference  :  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes 
in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  square  concave,  must 
move  up  and  down  to  the  different  sides,  before  it  is  master  of 

VOL.  VI.  — 15* 
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all  the  iniivard  surface.  For  this  reasoD,  the  fJEincy  is  infinitely 
more  struck  with  the  view  of  the  open  air,  and  sky,  that  passes 
through  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow  '  does  not  contribute  less  to 
its  magnific^ce,  than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  po- 
etically described  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  '  Look  upon  the  rainbow, 
and  praise  him  that  made  it;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  bright- 
ness ;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  most  High  have  bended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects  the  mind 
m  architecture,  I  might  next  shew  the  pleasure  that  rises  in  the 
imagination  from  what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art ; 
but  as  every  beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two 
perfections  in  every  building  which  offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of 
that  which  I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
reader  with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  suflScient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art 
whicli  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
beautiful.  0. 

■  One  of  the  noblest  objects  I  ever  saw,  was  that  of  the  rainbow,  which, 
in  the  situation  I  saw  it,  crossed  the  channel  'from  Dover  to  the  coast  of 
France.  It  chanced,  too,  that  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Deal  were  then 
parsing  under  the  arch. — H. 
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PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 

'  Tlie  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  several  eoarces  of 
those  pleasures  (statuary,  painting,  description,  and  music)  compared  to- 
gether. The  final  cause  of  our  receiving  pleasure  from  these  several  sour- 
ces. Of  descriptions  in  particular.  The  power  of  words  over  the  imagina* 
iiojL    Why  one  reader  is  more  pleased  with  descriptions  than  another 

Qoatenoa  hoc  similo  est  ocqIIb)  quod  mento  vldemaa. 

LuoR.  iv.  764. 


-Objects  still  appear  the  aamo 


To  minA  and  eye,  to  colour,  and  In  frame. 

CBnon. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  into  such  as 
arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once 
entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind  ^ 
either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of  something 
without  us,  as  statues  or  descriptions.  We  have  already  consid- 
ered the  first  division,  and  shall  therefore  enter  on  the  other, 
which,  for  distinction  sake,  T  have  called  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination.  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sta- 
tues, descriptions,  or  such  like  *  occasions,  are  the  same  that 
were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
had  once  seen  the  very  place,  action,  or  person,  which  are  carved 
or  described.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  have  seen  places,  persons, 
or  actions,  in  general,  which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy  with  ^  what  we  find  represented.  Since  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with  par- 
ticular ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at  her  own 
pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  statuary  is  the  ^ 

moiit  natural,  and  shews  us  something  likcst   th^  object  that  in 

II  Such  like,  wouM  now  he  thouerht  redun<lant  nnd  taulologous.  We  say 
mck  uccasiont,  or,  the  like  occasions,  but  not«//<7/  like. — H. 
k  WUh.     It  Rhou  d  be,  to—U. 
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represented.  To  make  use  of  a  commoD  instance,  let  one  who  is 
born  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his 

\  ^  fingers  the  different  furrows  and  impressions  of  the  chissel,  and 
he  will  easily  conceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be 
represented  by  it ;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture, 
where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imag- 
ine how  the  several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human 
body  could  be  shewn  on  a  pkiin  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  it  no 
unevenness  or  irregularity.  Bescription  runs  yet  further  from 
the  things  it  represents  than  painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real 
resemblance  to  its  original,  which  letters  and  syllables  are  wholly 
void  of._^.Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  understood 

^^  only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For  this  reason,  though  men^s 
necessities  quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing  is 
probably  of  a  later  invention  than  painting;  particularly  we 
are  told,  that  in  America  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint,  and  the 
news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which " 
was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the  same 
time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
little  connections  of  speech,  or  to  give  tlie  picture  of  a  conjunction 
.or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  strange,  to  reprowent  visible 
1  objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to 
make  something  like  description  in  music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there 
may  be  confused  imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the 
imagination  by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes ;  and  we  find 
that  great  masters   in   the  art  are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their 

■The  relative  which  has,  for  its  nntt  ceilont,  the  wholo  foroLToiniy  een- 
lence:  a  mode  of  expression  oonmntii  enfii<_'li  in  earele^s  or  liiiylkilful  writ- 
ev^y  bul  alt Oifetlier  unworthy  of  Mr.  A(Mis<»n.  Besides,  the  period  is  too 
lonti;:  betttr  eonelude  the  sentenee  at  /><v/r/7,  and  })roeeed  thus:  "This 
way  of  paiu fin ff  onr  eoneeptions,  is  more  natural  than  that  of  v^riting 
Uieiu  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  conveys  them  more  imperfectly,  b* 
CAUsu  "  ttc. — H. 


\. 
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hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast  their  minds 
with  melancholy  scenes  and  apprehensions  of  deaths  and  funerals, 
or  to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves  and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasure  of  the  imagina- 
tion proceeds  from  that  action  of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  '^ 
ideas  arising  from  the  original  objects,  with  the  ideas  we  receive/  k  . 
from  the  statue,  picture,  description,  or  sound  that  representsj 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  necessary  reason,  why' 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  as 
I  have  before  observed  on  the  same  occasion :  but  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle :  for 
it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statuary,  painting,  and 
description,  but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of 
mimicry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant, 
which  consists,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas : 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  that  raises  the  little  satisfaction 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  different  sorts  of  false  wit ;  whether  it 
consists  in  the  affinity  of  letters,  as  in  anagram,  acrostic ;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  echos  ;  or  of  words,  as  in  puns, 
quibbles;  or  of  a  whole  seiitence  or  poem,  to*  wings  and  altara 
The  final  cause,  probably,  of  annexing  pleasure  to  this  operation 
of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  searches 
after  truth,  since  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  and 
the  right  discerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depends  wholly  upon  our 
comparing  them  together,  and  observing  the  congruity  or  dis- 
agreement that  appears  among  the  several  works  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised  by  words,  because 
most  of  the  observations  that  agree  with  descriptions,  are  equally 
applicable  to  painting  and  statuary. 

•  To  preserve  the  uniformity  of  expression,  he  should  have  sfi  d — in 
wingH  and  altars. — H. 


.»» 
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I  Words,  when  n  ell  ohoseD,  have  so  great  a  force  in  them,  that 
a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of 
things  themselves.     The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger 

.  colours,  and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination,  by  the 
help  of  words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  scene  which  they 

]  describe.     In  this  case,  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  na- 

>  tare ;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her,  but  gives  it  more 
vigorous  touches,  heightens  its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects  themselves 
appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  of  those  that  come  from 

1   the  expressions.     The  reason,  probably,  may  be,  because  in  the 

survey  of  any  object  we  have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the 

imagination,  as  comes  in  at  the  eye;    but  in    its  description, 

the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers 

to  us  several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay 

out  of  our  siglit*  when  we  first  beheld  it.     As  we  look  on  any 

object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  simple 

ideas ;  but  when  the  poet  represents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a 

more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are 

most  apt  to  affect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it  comes  to 

pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted  with  the  same 

language,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  should 

nevertheless  have  a  different  relish  of  the  same   descriptions. 

We  find  one  transported  with  a  passage  which  another  runs  over 

»  It  would  be  more  exact  to  jiay, — *Hhat  either  did  not  take  our  aften- 
iioii,  or  that  lay  </ut  of  our  ^ight"  <to.  The  same  fault  in  Ovid  [Met.  III. 
446.] 

Et  placet  et  video:  sed  quod  videoque  plncetqae, — Non  tamon  Invenio. 

The  relative  </«/»</  vised  improperly  in  this  j»laee,  b«*cause  in  a  different 
case  l)ef(»ri.'  vuho  and  jdaeet.  This  fault  \^  very  common  in  i'mrlish  writers, 
because  the  relative  is  the  sanir  in  all  cases,  i.  <•.,  has  no  dilference  of  ter- 
mination— as.  th«'  bonk  ii'hich  I  am  now  readini;  and  |>lea8«>s  me  so  much. — 
The  mind  sutlers  a  Uind  of  violence,  and  has  th«'  customary  train  of  its 
ideas  (li^turbed,  in  attending  to  this  double  con^triu  *ion,  and  regulating 
the  grammar  of  such  u  lenience. — II. 


with  coldness  and  indifference,  or  finding*  the  representation  ez« 
tremely  natural,  where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of  likeness 
and  conformity.     This  different  taste  must  proceed,  either  from  . 
the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  another,  or  from 
the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  affix  to  the  same  words.   I 
For,  to  have  a  true  relish,  and  form  a  right  judgment  of  a  descrip-    / 
tion,  a  man  should  be  born  with  a  good  imagination,  and  must 
have  well  weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lies  in  the  several    \ 
words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  which  are 

r 

most  significant  and  expressive  of  th^ir  proper  ideas,  and  what 
additional  strength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from 
conjunction  with  others.  The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain 
the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  received  from  outward  objects ; 
and  the  judgment  discerning,  to  know  what  expressions  are  most 
proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A  man 
who  is  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  receive 
the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can  never  see  distinctly  nil 
its  particular  beauties  :  as  a  person,  with  a  weak  sight,  may  have 
the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without 
entering  into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety  of  its 
colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection.  0. 

■  Wefindone—findljig.  Very  inaccurate.  Besides,  we  have  first  the 
particle  piissive  tranxportcd,  then  the  particle  active  finding.  Another  in* 
accaraoy.  Better  thus: — transported  with  a  passage  which,  *fec.,  or  pi*tuea 
with  a  description  as  extremely  natural^  where,  Ac — H. 
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No.  417.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  28. 

PLEABUBES   OF   t:HE   IMAOIN ATIOCT. 

"  How  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  <&c.  A  natural  cause  assigned 
for  it  How  to  perfect  the  imagination  of  a  writer.  Who  among  the  an- 
cient poets  had  this  faculty  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Homer  excelled  in 
imagining  what  is  great;  Virgil,  in  imagining  what  is  beautiful:  Ovid,  in 
imagining  what  is  new.  Our  own  countryman  Milton  very  perivct  in  all 
these  three  respects.' 

Qnem  tn  Melpomene  semel 
Naacentem  placido  lamino  vlderis, 

Non  illnm  labor  Isthmlos 
Clanblt  pugilem,  non  oquus  impiger,  &.o 
Bed  qnaa  Tibar  aquee  fertile  perflaunt, 

£t  spissffi  nemoram  come 
Fingent  ^ulio  carmine  nobilem. 

Hoi.  4.  Od.  ill  1. 

At  whose  blest  birth  propitious  rays 
The  mnses  shed,  on  whom  they  smile, 

No  dasty  Isthmian  game 
Shall  stoatcst  of  the  ring  proclaim. 

Or,  to  reward  his  toil, 
Wreath  ivy  crowns,  and  grace  his  head  with  bays. 
But  fruitful  Tibnr's  shady  proves. 
Its  pleasant  springs  and  purling  streams, 

Shall  raise  a  lasting  name, 
And  set  him  high  in  sounding  fame 
For  Lyric  verse. 

Cbxxob. 

We  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumstance  of  what  we 
have  formerly  seen,  often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery,  and 
awakens  numberless  ideas  that  before  slept  in  the  imagination ; 
Buch  a  particular  smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a 
Budden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we  first 
met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images 
that  once  attended  it.  Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and 
leads  us  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows 
We  may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the 
scenes  that  have  past  in  it  formerly,  those,  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold,  appear  more  so  upon  reflection,  and  that  the 
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memorj  heightenB  the  delightfolness  of  the  originaL    A  Oar-  ' 
tesian  would  account  for  both  these  instances  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  set  of  ideas,*  which  we  received  from  such  a  prospect  or 
garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  have  a  set  of 
traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon 
one  another ;  when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas  arises  in 
the  imagination,  and  ^consequently  dispatches  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits  to  its  proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  violence  of  their 
motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace,  to  which  they  were  more 
particularly  directed,  but  into  several  of  those  that  lie  about  it : 
by  this  means,  they  awaken  othet  |deas  of  the  same  set,  which 
immediately  determine  a  ne^^  dispatch  of  spirits,  that  in  the 
same  manner  open  other  neigU^uring  traces,  till  at  last  the  whole 
set  of  them  is  blown  up,  an4  the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flour- 
ishes in  the  imagination.  /  But  because  the  pleasure  we  received 
from  these  places  far  surmounted,  and  ojrercame  the  disagree- 
ableness  we  found  in  them,  for  this^e^on  there  was  at  first  a 
wider  passage  worn  in  the  pleasure, iraces,  and  on  the  contrary, 
so  narrow  a  one  in  those  'which  Ijilonged  to  the  disagreeable 
ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopB  up,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  receiving  any  ani|||[  spirits,  aif  consequently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  ^(f  fiiemory. 

It  would  be  in  valpfto  inquire,  Ivhether  the  power  of  imagin 
ing  things  strongly  jij^oeeds  from  any  greater  perfection  in  the  ' 
soul,  or  from  any  nietf  texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of 
another.  But  this  islcertain,  that  a  noble  writer  should  be  born 
with  this  faculty  in  ill  full  strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  receive  lively  ideasurom  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occasion,  in   such  figures  and 

•  The  author  is  woii<lerfully  l>»H>py  in  his  a<'coiint  of  this  whimsical  A 
Cartesian  philosophy  The  brightness  of  the  expret<sioD  makes  ouo  nImo8t  (^ 
tfike  it  for  sense. — ll 


t     ' 
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representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fanoj  of  the  reader 
A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  forming  his  imagination,  as 
a  philosopher  in  cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must  gain  a 
due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  conversant 
in  the  yarious  scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he  would  go  be- 
yond pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  Qf  courts.     He  should 
*''  be  very  well  versed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  in  the 

^'  productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or  statuary,  in 
the  great  works  of  architecture  which  are  in  their  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man^s  thoughts,  and 
to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  all  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  a  right 
use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who 
excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in  their  several  kinds,  are, 
perhaps.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation wonderfully  with  what  is  great,  the  second  with  what  is 
beautiful,  and  the  last  with  what  is  strange.'  Reading  the  Iliad 
is  like  travelling  through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy 
is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast  deserts, 
wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge  forests,  misshapen  rocks  and 
precipices.  On  the  contrary,  the  ^neid  is  like  a  well  ordered 
garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or 
to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot,  that  does  not  produce  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamorpho- 
sis, we  are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see  nothing  but 
scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

*  These  parallels  wi're  fashionable  in  the  writer's   tinie.     Mr.  Dryden 
had  set  the  example,  and  was  followed,  in  this  practice,  by  all  the  witsithat 
were  bn*»d  in  his  school  ;  as  Mr.  Addison  in  thi:^  lively  paper,  Mr.  l'o[>e  in 
his  essa    on  Homer,  and  others      It  is  a  way  of  writing,  in  which  t*»e  far. 
cy  has  i    )rc  to  do  than  thejudgmonl. — 11. 
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Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  describiDg  a  battle  or  a 
multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is  never  better  p. eased,  than 
when  he  is  in  Elysium,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture 
Homer's  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great,  Virgil's  what 
aS  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  figure 
Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of 
Venus  in  the  first  iBneid. 

*H,  Koi  Kvctyt'jp(riy  hi^  6<f>p{Kri  ytwrt  Kpovlwv' 

II.  1.  V.  628. 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  cur]s,  and  gives  the  nod, 

The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god: 

High  heuv'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 

And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  sliook. 

Pop*. 

Dixit,  et  avertens  rosefi  cervice  refulsit : 
Ambroaiajque  comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere:  pedes  vest! s  defluxit  ad  imos: 

Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea 

-<En,  1.  V.  406. 

Thns  having  said,  she  turn'd,  and  made  appear, 
Her  neck  refulgent  and  dishevell'd  hair  ; 
Which  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  ground. 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around : 
.  In  length  of  train  deecends  her  sweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Dryden. 

Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  god-like  and  terrible; 
Y  irgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem,  who  are  not  beau- 
tiful, and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his  hero  so. 


-lumenque  juventa? 


Purpureum,  et  lajtos  oculis  nfflavit  honored. 

Mn.  1.  v.  694 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigor  on  his  face. 

DRTDEN, 
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In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime  ideaz  and,  I  be- 
lieve, has  raised  the  imagination  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have 
come  after  him.  I  shall  only  instance  Horace,  who  immediately 
takes  fire  at  the  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
and  always  rises  above  himself,  when  he  has  Homer  in  his  view. 
Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his  Mneidy  all  the  pleasing  scenes 
his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his  Georgics  has  given 
us  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made 
out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees/ 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphosis,  has  shewn  us  how  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  aficcted  by  what  is  strange.  He  describes  a  miracle 
in  every  story,  and  always  gives  us  the  sight  of  some  new  crea- 
ture at  the  end  of  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  i^ell-timiog  his 
description,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn  off,  and  the  new 
one  perfectly  finished  ;  so  that  he  every  where  entertains  us  with 
something  we  never  saw  before,  and  shews  monster  after  monster, 
to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphosis. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master  in  all  these 
\  arts  of  workiug  on  the  imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  pass  for 
one :  an(y  if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of  the  ^neid  or  Iliad 
in  this  respect,  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  au 
thor.  So  divine  a  poem  in  English,  is  like  a  stately  palace  built 
of  brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection 
as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  nature/^ 
But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  piesent  subject; /w^ hat 
can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  majesty  of 
Messiah,  the  stature  and  behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  peers? 
What  more  beautiful  than  Pandaemouium,  Paradise,  Heaven,  An- 

•  Swarms  of  6<?es,  make  l>ut  a  poor  ingredient  in  a  landscape.     Virgil  de 
Bcribed  what  belongi.'d  to  liis   subject,  and  described  it  well;   but  lie  luu'  no 
design  to  draw  IfLudscapes.    The  observation  is  ill-applied  U    his  Gcorgif^ 
aud  had  been  more  juatof  hid  Bucolia. — IL 
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gels,  Adam  and  Eve  ?  What  more  strange^than  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  surprising  adventures  their  leader  meets  with  in  his  search 
after  Paradise  ?  /  No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a  poet 
with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no  other  poet 
could  have  painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and  lively  col- 
ours. 0. 


No.  418.    MONDAY,  JUNE  30. 

PLEASUBES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

'Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleasant  to  behold  pleases  the  imagination 
when  well  described.  Why  the  imagination  receives  a  more  exqiiisita 
pleasure  from  the  description  of  what  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful.  The 
pleasure  still  heightened,  if  what  is  described  raises  passion  in  the  mind. 
Disagreeable  passions  pleasing  when  raised  by  apt  descriptions.  Why 
terror  and  grief  are  pleasing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by  description.  A 
particular  advantage  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  have  to  please  the 
imagination.     What  liberties  are  allowed  them.' 


———— ferat  et  rubos  aspcr  amomum. 

YiRG.  Eel.  ta  89. 

The  ragged  thorn  shall  bear  tho  fragrant  roso. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  imagination, 
are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal  nature  than  those  it  has  when 
joined  with  sight ;  for  not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beauti-  a 
ful,  but  any  thing  that  is  disagreeable,  when  looked  upon,  pleases 
ns,  in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  inquire  after 
a  new  principle  of  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  from  words, 
with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  the  objects  themselves ;  and  why 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  we 
nave  before  considered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  dunghill  ib  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  if  the  image  be 
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presented  to  our  mindB  by  suitable  expressions ;  though,  perhaps 

this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  understand- 

•  ing  than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with 

'  the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  description,  as  with  the  aptness 

'of  the  description  to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common,  or  deformed, 
be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  description  of  what  is 
great,  surprising,  or  beautiful,  is  much  more  so  ;  because  here  wo 
are  not  only  delighted  with  comparing  the  representation  with 
the  original,  but  are  •  highly  pleased  with  the  original  itself. 
Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  Paradise,  than  of  Hell :  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur 
are  not  so  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recommends  a 
description  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  is,  if  it  represents 
to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  work,  with  violence,  upon  his  passions. 
For,  in  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  enlightened,  so  that 
the  pleasure  becomes  more  universal,  and  is  several  ways  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus,  in  painting,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  on 
the  picture  of  any  face,  where  the  resemblance  is  hit,  but  the 
pleasure  increases,  if  it  be  the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful, 
and  is  still  greater,  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions  which  the 
more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  up  in  us,  are 
terror  and  pity?  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  such  passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at  all 
other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  such 
passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  love,  or  the 
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like  emotion  in  ub,  because  they  never  rise  in  the  mind  withoat 

an  inward  pleasure  which  attends  them.     But  how  comes  it  to 

pass,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejected  by 

a  description,  when  we  find  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  fear  or 

grief  which  we  receive  from  any  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleasure,  we  shall 

find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly  from  the  description  of  *^ 

what  is  terrible,  as  from  the  reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at 

the  time  of  reading  it.     When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects, 

we  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger  of 

them.*     We  consider  them  at  the  same  time,  as  dreadful  and 

harmless ;  so  that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the 

greater  is  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own 

safety.     In  short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description,  with 

the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction  that  we  survey  a  dead  mon 
ster. 


Informe  cadaver 


Protrahitur:  nequeuat  expleri  corda  tuendo 
Terribiles  oculos,  vultum,  villosaque  sotis 
Pectora  semiferi,  atque  extioetos  faucibus  ignes. 

Vmo.  ^n.  viiL  v.  264. 

Tliey  drag  him  from  his  den 


The  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise. 
Beheld  bis  shagged  breast,  his  giant  Bize, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extinguished  eyes. 

Drydex. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with  the  reflecting 
upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  would  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  we 
saw  it  hanging  over  our  heads. 

In   the   like   manner,  when  we    read  of  torments,  wounds, 

'  Snave  marc  ningniiin  turbantibus  aoquoni  ventift,  •to. 

LrcRKTius,  L.  IL  1.— C 


Off  better,  from. 
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deaths,  and  like  dismal  accidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so 
properly  from  the  grief  which  such  melancholy  descriptions  gi^e 
us,  as  from  the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  our- 
selves and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  representations  teach 
us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prize 
our  good  fortune  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities. 
This  is,  however,  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable 
of  receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying  under  the  tor- 
tures that  we  meet  with  in  a  description ;  bectiuse,  in  this  case, 
the  object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and  bears  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on 
ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happiness. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortunes  we  read 
in  history  or  poetry,  either  as  past,  or  as  fictitious,  so  that  the 
reflection  upon  ourselves  rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  over-bears 
the  sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  eufi*erings  of  the  afflicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something  more  per- 
fect in  matter,  than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with 
any  sight  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers  its  highest  ideas 
of  pleasantness  ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  imagination  can 
fancy  to  itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  than  the 
eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has 
seen  ;  on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  im- 
agination in  its  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature 
where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than 
are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  advances  which 
she  makes  from  one  season  to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct, 
in  the  successive  production  of  plants  and  flowers.  lie  may 
draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  something  to  render 
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it  more  agreeable.  His  rose-trees^  woodbines,  and  jessamines, 
may  flower  together,  and  bis  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or 
myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of  every  climate. 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  spices,  he 
can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will 
not  furnish  out'  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several  new 
species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents  and  higher  colours,  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  concerts  of  birds 
may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and 
gloomy  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expence  in  a  long  vista, 
than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a 
precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He 
has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his  rivers 
in  all  the  variety  of  meanders,  that  are  most  delightful  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of  nature 
in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into  absurdities, 
by  endeavouring  to  exceL,^,^  0. 

*  A  reason  ingeniously  insinuated,  for  his  continuing  this  agreeable 
imagery.  A  mixture  of  humouty  too,  in  this  admirable  paragraph,  ia  an 
indirect  apology  for  the  length  of  it  It  seems  as  if  he  was  rallying  th« 
poet^  when,  in  truth,  he  is  only  indulging  his  own  funcy. — XL 

vol,  VI.— 16 
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No.  419.    TUESDAY,  JULY  1. 

PLEASUBES    OF    TDE    IMAGINATION. 

*0f  that  kind  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Dryden  calls  the  fairy  way  of 
writing.  How  a  poet  should  be  qualified  for  it.  The  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  that  arise  from  it  In  this  respect  why  the  moderns  excel  the 
ancients.  Why  the  English  excel  the  moderns.  Who  the  best  among  the 
English.     Of  emblamatical  persons.' 


-v- 


mentis  gratjraimoa  error. 

Hob.  2.  Ep.  iL  140. 

In  pleasing  error  lost,  and  charmingly  deceived. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite  losefl 
sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his  reader^s  imagination  with  tho 
characters  and  actions  of  such  persons  as  have  many  of  them  no 
existence,  but  what  he  bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies, 
witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirits.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  *  the  fairy  way  of  writing,'  which  is,  indeed,  mofe 
difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's  fancy,  because 
he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out 
of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  sort  of 
writing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has 
not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful 
and  superstitious.  Besides  this,  he  ou^^ht  to  be  very  well  verged 
in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated  romances,  and  the  traditions 
of  nurses  and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our  natural 
prejudices,  and  humour  those  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in 
our  infancy  For,  otherwise,  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies 
talk  like  people  of  his  own  species,  and  not  like  other  sets  of 
beings,  who  converse  with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  mankind  ; 
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Sylvia  deducti  oayeant^  me  jadice,  Fauni 

Ne  velut  inoati  triviis  ao  paene  forenses 

Aut  nimiam  teneria  juvenenter  versibus 


Hob.  Ars  Poet.  244^ 

A  aatyr  that  comos  staring  from  the  woods 
Must  not  at  first  speak  liJce  an  orator. 

Roscommon. 

I  do  not  say  with  j^ir.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  spirits  must 
not  be  confined  to  speak  sense,  but  it  is  certain  their  sense  ought 
to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper 
to  the  person  and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  imagination  with  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  the  persons  who  are  represented  in  them.  They 
bring  up  into  our  memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our  child- 
hood, and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject.  We  are  pleased  with  sur- 
veying the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign  countries  ; 
how  much  more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are 
led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons  and  man- 
ners of  another  species  ?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philosophical 
dispositions,  object  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  proba- 
bility enough  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  \o  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  we  are  sure  in  general,  there  are  many  intelleo- 
tual  beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and  several  species  of 
spirits,  who  are  subject  to  different  laws  and  occonomies  from 
those  of  mankind  ;  when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  repre- 
sented naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation  as  alto- 
gether impossible  ;  nay,  many  are  prepossest  with  such  fiilsc  opin- 
ions, as  dispose  them  to  believe  these  particular  delusions;  at 
least,  we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of 
them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and 
willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  imposture. 


■ ; 
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The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among  them,  foi 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  substance  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the 
darkness  and  superstition  of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were 
ma^lise  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  sense  of 
their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more  rev- 
erence and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it, 
the  church-yards  were  all  haunted,  every  large  common  had  a 
circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd 
to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit.  * 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind,  our  English  are  much  the 
best,  by  what  I  have  yet  seen,  whether  it  be  that  we  abound 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try is  fitter  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  natural- 
ly fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed  by  that  gloominess  and  mel- 
ancholy of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Bhakespear  has  incomparably  excelled  all 
others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so 
great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  super- 
stitious part  of  his  reader's  imagination  ;  and  made  him  capable 
of  succeeding,  where  he  bad  nothing  to  support  him  besides  the 
strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet 
so  solemn  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the 
like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them 
natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and 
must  confess,  if  there  are'  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks 

'V.  Sp.  Nos.  110,  117.— C. 


•  There  are.     lie  niiglit  have  .s.iid  be  instead  of  art',  aiul  he  would  Imye 
•aid  it,  but  that,  as  the  accent  would  full  on  6e,  the  jingle  of  U  lu  icingt^ 
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highly  probable  they  skonld  talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented 
them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we  sometimes 
meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  author  represents  any  pas- 
sion, appetite,  virtue,  or  vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes 
it  a  person  or  an  actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and 
of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the 
like  shadowy  persons,  in  Spender,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in 
representations  of  this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  emble- 
matical persons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention 
them  in  this  place.*  Thus  we  see  how  many  ways  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only  the  whole 
circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its ' 
own,  shews  ns  persons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  being,  and 
represents  even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  her  several  virtues 
and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider  in  general,  how 
other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  please  the  imagination, 
with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay.  0. 

'Sp.  273. 


which  follows,  would  have  had  a  worse  effect  than  iliere  are.  I  onlj^  mea- 
tion  this  to  shew  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  aad  the  secret  influenco  of  nuM- 
ben  in  the  oompoeition  of  :/ich  a  writer.-— H. 
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No.  420.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2. 

PLEA19UBBS   OF  THE    IMAGINATION. 

What  authors  please  the  imagination  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fict:  >n.  How  history  pleases  the  imagination.  How  the  authors  of  th4 
new  philosophy  please  the  imagination.  The  bounds  and  defects  of  the 
imagination.     Whether  these  defects  are  es^^ntial  to  the  imagination.' 

'  Qaooanqae  volant  mentom  aaditoris  agnnto. 

IIoR.  Are  Foot  T.  100. 

And  ralao  mon^s  passions  to  what  height  tbej  will. 

EOSCOMMOIV. 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their  several  mate- 
^  rials  from  outward  objects,  and  join  them  together  at  their  own 
pleasure,  there  are  others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more 
closely,  and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  histo- 
rians, natural  philosophers,  travellers,  geographers,  and  in  a  j^ord, 
all  who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  existence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian,  to  be  able  to 
[  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  expressions,  to 
set  before  our  eyes  the  divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  of  great 
men,  and  to  lead  us  step  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and 
events  of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject  unfolding  it- 
self by  just  degrees,  and  breaking  upon  us  insensibly,  that  so 
we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  time  given  ua 
to  raise  our  expectations,  and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  relation.  I  confess  this  shews  more  the  art 
than  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  but  I  am  only  to  speak  of  him 
as  he  is  qualified  to  please  the  imagination.  And  in  tliis  respect 
Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or 
have  written  since  his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  picture, 
and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in  every  story,  that 
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his  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and  feels  in  himself  all 
the  variety  of  passions,  which  are  correspondent  to  the  seyeral 
parts  of  the  relation. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers,  there  are  none  who  more 
gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination,  than  the  authors  of  the  new 
philosophy,  whether  we  consider  their  theories  of  the  earth  or 
heavens,  the  discoveries  they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any  other 
of  their  contemplations  on  nature.  We  are  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at 
their  largest  growth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is 
something  very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  our  reason, 
in  the  treatises  of  metals,  minerals,  plants,  and  meteors.  But 
when  we  survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  several  planets 
that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing 
astonishment,  to  see  so  many  worlds  hanging  one  above  another, 
and  sliding  round  their  axles  in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity. If,  after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wide  fields  of 
aether,  that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed 
stars,  and  run  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagination 
finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  immense  a  prospect,  as  puts  it 
upon  the  stretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rise  higher, 
and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  flame, 
that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets, 
and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk 
farther  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether,  so  as  no^  to  bo 
seen  by  the  strongest  of  our  telescopes,  we  are  lost  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  immen- 
sity and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to  enlarge  itself, 
by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of  the  various  proportions  which 
its  several  objects  bear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body 
of  man  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the  circle  it 
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describes  round  tlie  suii)  that  circle  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
creation,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  that  is 
eyerj  where  difi'used  about  it ;  or  when  the  imagination  works 
downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body,  in  respect 
of  an  animal,  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the  particular 
.imbs  of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs  which  actuate  the 
limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  these  springs  agoing,  and  the  pro- 
portionable minuteness  of  these  several  parts,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
we  take  the  least  particle  of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a. world,  that  shall  contai*< 
within  those  narrow  dimensions  a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  atd 
planets,  and  every  different  species  of  living  creatures,  in  the 
same  analopy  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own 
universe;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  appears 
ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this  little  world,  a  new 
inexhausted  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an- 
other universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  I  think  it 
may  shew  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as  the  defectiveness,  of 
our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very  small  quantity  of 
space,  and  immediately  stopt  in  its  operations,  when  it  endeav- 
ours to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great,  or  very  little.  Let 
a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is 
twenty,  from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite, 
or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughts,  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that 
he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind,  adjusted   to  such  ex- 
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traordinary  degrees  of  grandeur  or  minuteness.  The .  under- 
standingi  indeed,  opens  an  infinite  space  on  every  side  of  us,  but 
the  imagination,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is.  immediately  at  a 
stand,  and  finds  herself  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the 
void  that  surrounds  it :  our  reason  can  pursue  a  particle  of  mat- 
ter through  an  infinite  variety  of  divisions,  but  the  fancy  soon 
loses  sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of  chasm,  that  wants 
to  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can  neither 
widen,  nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  dimensions  of  either  ex- 
treme :  the  object  is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world,  and  dwindles  into 
nothing,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may  not  be  in  the 
soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  body.  Per- 
haps there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  such  a  variety  of 
impressions,  or  the  animal  spirits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  necessary  to  excite  so  very  large  or 
very  minute  ideas.  However  it  be,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
beings  of  a  higher  tiature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  respect,  as 
it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect 
hereafter  in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest ;  insomuch  that, 
perhaps,  the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  un< 
derstanding,  and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  dif 
fcrent  modes  and  quantities  of  space.  O. 

VOL.  VI.— 16* 
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No.  421.    THURSDAY,  JULY  3. 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

*How  those  please  the  imagination  who  treat  of  subjects  abstracted 
from  matter,  by  allusions  taken  from  it  What  allusions  most  pleasing  to 
the  imagination.  Great  writers,  how  faulty  in  this  respect  Of  the  art  of 
izcagining  in  general  The  imagination  capable  of  pain  as  well  as  pUn- 
ture.  In  what  degree  the  imagination  is  capable  either  of  pain  or  p)"a- 
sure.'  O 

Ignotis  errare  locia,  ignota  videre 

Flamlna  gaudebat ;  studio  minaente  laborem. 

Otid  Met  !▼.  8M. 

He  soagbt  fresh  foantalna  in  a  foreign  soil ; 
Tbe  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toil 

Addibon. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly  confined  to 
fluch  particular  authors  as  are  conversant  in  material  objects,  but 
are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite  masters  of  morality,  cri- 
ticism, and  other  speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who,  though 
woey  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often 
draw  from  them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories.  By 
ibese  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is  as  it  were  reflected 
by  the  imagination ;  we  are  able  to  see  something  like  colour  and 
shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  h6re  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  tbe  same 
time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy  in  copying  after  the  understanding, 
and  transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the  ma- 
terial. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shews  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleas- 
ing allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature ;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or 
uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  passages  of  an  aa- 
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thor,  it  should  bo  always  borrowed  from  what  is  more  known  and 
common,  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many  tracks  of  light 
in  a  discourse,  that  make  every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beau- 
tiful. A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage, 
casts  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole 
sentence :  these  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but  so  many  dif- 
ferent manners  of  similitude,  and,  that  they  may  please  the  im- 
agination, the  likenes"  ought  to  be  very  exact,  or  very  agreeable, 
as  we  love  to  see  a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the 
posture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent  writers  very  j 
faulty  in  this  respect;  great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  com- 
parisons and  allusions  from  the  sciences  in  which  they  are  most 
conversant,  so  that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject.  I  have  read  a  dis- 
course upon  love,  which  none  but  a  profound  chymist  could  un- 
derstand, and  have  heard  many  a  sermon  that  should  only  have 
been  preached  before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the 
contrary,  your  men  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  in- 
stances as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from 
shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments. 
It  is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  very 
agreeable  allusions  in  both  these  kinds,  but,  for  the  generality,* 
the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  , 
obvious  to  all  capacities,  and  more  delightful  than  what  is '  to  be 
found  in  arts  and  sciences 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination,  that  gives  an 
embellishment  to  good  sense,  and  makes  one  man's  compositions 
more  agreeable  than  another's.     It  sets  off  all  writings  in  gen 
eral,  but   is   the   very  life   ani   highest  perfection   of  poetry* 

'♦  What  ««"— rather     "if^ai  arer 
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Where  it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preserved  several 
poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them ; 
and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appears 
dry  and  insipid,  if  this  single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something 
in  it  like  creation ;  it  bestows  a  kind  of  existence,  and  draws  up 
to  the  reader's  view  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a  greater  variety 
to  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
most  illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with 
more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of  those  pleasures 
that  gratify  the  fancy ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very 
difi&cult  to  cast  under  their  proper  heads  those  contrary  objects, 
which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by 
any  accident,  or  the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the 
fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  ft 
thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

Eumenidum  veluti  dcraens  videt  agmina  Pentheiis, 
Et  solein  geniiiiuin,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thobas. 
Aut  Agameinnouius  scenis  agi talus  Orestes, 
Armatam  facibus  matreiii  et  serpentibus  atria 
Cum  videt^  ultricesquc  sedent  in  limine  Dirae. 

ViRG.  i£n.  iv.  469. 

Like  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  wiih  his  fear, 

He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  appear: 

Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother's  ghost 

Full  in  his  face  infernal  torches  to>t, 

And  shook  her  snaky  locks  ;  he  shuns  the  eighty 

Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surpris'd  with  mortal  fright ; 

The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight. 

Dryden, 


There  is  not  a  sight  iu  nature  so  mortifying  as  that  of  a  dia 
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tracted  person,  when  his  imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  whole 
BOol  disordered  and  confused.  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  melan- 
choly a  spectacle.  But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  I  shall 
only  consider,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what  an  infinite  advantage 
this  faculty  gives  an  almighty  being  over  the  soul  of  man,*  and 
how  great  a  measure  of  happiness  or  misery  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seeh  the  influence  that  one  man  has  over 
the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  case  he  conveys  into  it  a- 
variety  of  imagery ;  how  great  a  power  then  may  we  suppose 
lodged  in  him,  who  knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagina 
tion,  who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill  those  ideais 
with  terror  or  delight  to  what  degree  he  thinks  fit  ?  He  can  ex- 
cite images  in  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  words,  and  make 
scenes  rise  up  before  us  and  seem  present  to  the  eye,  without  the 
assistance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  transport  the 
imagination  with  such  beautiful  and  glorious  visions,  as  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  our  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  such 
ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions,  as  would  make  us  hope  for  an- 
nihilation, and  think  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In  short, 
he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the  soul  through  this  sin- 
gle faculty,  as  might  suffice  to  make  up  the  whole  heaven  or  hell 
of  any  finite  being.  [This  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation having  been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall  conclude 
it  with  a  table  of  the  principal  contents  of  each  paper.'] 

'  In  this  edition  the  example  of  modern  ediiora  has  been  followed,  and 
each  table  prefixed  to  its  appropriate  number. — G. 

■  It  will,  I  doubt,  be  thought  a  singularity,  that  the  politest  writer  oi 
his  age  should  c(  nclude  the  politest  of  all  his  works,  witli  a  religious  r«f 
flection.— H. 
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No.  433.    THURSDAY,  JULY  17. 

Perlege  Msonio  cantatas  carmine  rauaa, 
£t  froDtem  nogis  solvere  dlsce  meis. 

Mart.  clxxxliL  14. 

To  banish  anxlons  thoaght,  and  qntet  pain, 
Bead  Homer^s  iVogs,  or  D17  more  trifling  strain. 

Tqe  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and  females,  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs,  fashions,  and  cere- 
monies, which  would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  sex. 
Flad  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  crea- 
tures from  what  they  are  at  present ;  their  endeavours  to  please 
the  opposite  sex,  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners 
vvhich  are  most  natural  to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  model- 
ling themselves,  not  according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve 
in  their  own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plana  which  they 
think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In  a  word,  man 
would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unfinished  creature, 
were  he  conversant  with  none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  themselves  in 
every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reasonable  creatures, 
with  whom  they  are  here  blended  and  confused ;  their  thoughts 
are  ever  turned  upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex ;  they 
talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us ;  every  feature 
of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dress  is  filled  with  snares  and 
allurements.  There  would  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  co- 
quettes in  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In 
short,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  woman  kind,  that  pro- 
duces an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  softness  in 
their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes  tends  to  the 
injprovement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  observe  that  men  are  apt 
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to  degenerate  into  rongh  and  brutal  natures,  wHo  live  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  women  in  the  world ;  as  on  the  contrary, 
women,  who  have  an  indifference  or  aversion  for  their  counter- 
party in  human  nature,  are  generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish 
and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train '  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manuscript 
vhich  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  shall  commu- 
nicate to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  some  other  curious  pieces 
of  the  same  nature,  without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  account  of  two 
different  states  which  bordered  upon  one  another.  The  one  was 
a  commonwealth  of  Amazons,  or  women  without  men ;  the  other 
was  a  republic  of  males  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole 
community.*  As  these  two  states  bordered  upon  one  another,  it 
was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  where  those  among  the  men  who  had  not 
made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting,  associated  themselves 
with  particular  women,  whom  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencoun- 
ters. The  children  that  sprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males, 
were  sent  to  their  respective  fathers ;  if  females,  continued  with 
their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary  carnival,  which  lasted 
about  a  week,  the  commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time  to 
time,  and  supplied  with  their  respective  subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual  league, 
iffensive  and  defensive,  so  that  if  any  foreign  potentate  offered 
to  attack  either  of  them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once, 
&nd  quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable  that  for 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  inviolable  between  the  two 
states,  notwithstanding,  as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands 

>  V  No.  484 
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and  wives ;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderfal,  if  we  consider 
that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male  republic, 
there  were  several  customs  very  remarkable.  The  men  never 
shaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their  nails  above  once  in  a  twelve- 
month, which  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  Und  the  name  of  a  minister  of 
state  in  one  part  of  their  history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing 
too  frequently  in  clean  linen :  and  of  a  certain  great  general  who 
was  turned  out  of  his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved 
upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses  that  he  washed  his  face 
every  morning.  If  any  member  of  the  commonwealth  had  a  soft 
voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  supple  behaviour,  he  was  banished 
into  the  commonwealth  of  females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and  set  a  spinning.  They  had  no 
titles  of  honour  among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some  bodily 
strength  or  perfection,  as  such  an  one  the  Tall,  such  an  one  the 
Stocky,  such  an  one  the  Gruff.  Their  public  debates  were  gen- 
erally managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch  that  they  often 
came  from  the  council-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes,  and 
bloody  noses.  When  they  would  reproach  a  man  in  the  most 
bitter  terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,  or  that 
he  had  a  fair  skin,  and  a  soft  hand.  The  greatest  man  I  meet 
with  in  their  history,  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight, 
and  wore  such  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These  accomplish- 
ments it  seems  had  rendered  him  so  popular,  that  if  he  had  not 
died  very  seasonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  enslaved  the 
republic.  Having  made  this  short  extract  out  of  the  history  of 
the  male  commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history  of  the 
neighbouring  state,  which  consisted  of  females,  and  if  I  find  anj 
thing  in  it,  will  not  fail  Uj  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

0- 
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No.  434.    FRIDAY  JULY  18. 

Qud€S  ThroTdflB  c&m  flamlna  Tbermodontls 
PnlBant,  et  plctis  bcllantar  Amaasone  armis: 
Ben  dream  Hlppolytan,  aeu  o&in  se  martti  eorra 
Penthesilea  refert,  magnoque  alnlante  tamalta 
Faminea  exultant  laDatJa  agmlna  peltia. 

Yna.  JBn.  z.  66a 

Bo  marched  the  Thraeian  Amazons  of  old. 
When  Thennodon  with  bloody  biUowa  roU*d ; 
Such  troops  as  tlieao  In  shining  arms  were  seen, 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Booh  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  such  rctnm'd  triumphant  from  the  war. 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car ; 
Thej  dash  with  manlj  force  tbolr  moony  shields ; 
With  ftmalo  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

Dktdsk. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  mentioned  in  my 
yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republic  of  women, 
I  find  in  it  several  particulars  which  may  very  well  deserve  the 
reader's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  were  put  to 
public  schools,  where  they  learned  to  box  and  play  at  cudgels, 
with  several  other  accomplishments  of  the  same  nature ;  so  that 
nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning  home 
at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of 
her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the  great  horse, 
to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling,  and  listed  into  several  companies,  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman 
was  to  be  married  until  she  had  killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of 
fashion  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs,  and 
^hcn  they  made  any  parties  of  diversion,  instead  of  entertaining 
themsel/es  at  ombre  or  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the 
bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  together.  There  wad  never  any  such 
thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard  in  the  commonwealth.  Tho 
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women  never  dressed  but  to  look  terrible,  to  wbich  end  tbey 
would  sometimes  after  a  battle  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  the  face  which  had 
the  most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful.  If  thej 
found  lace,  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold 
among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dress  their 
horses  with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing  it 
themselves.  There  were  particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed 
to  any  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three 
daughters  The  senate  was  ma'de  up  of  old  women  ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor  of  state  that  was 
not  past  child-bearing.  They  used  to  boast  their  republic  had 
continued  four  thousand  years,  which  is  altogether  improbable, 
unless  we  may  suppose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they 
measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this  female 
republic,  by  means  of  a  neiglibouring  king,  who  had  made  war 
upou  them  several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length 
overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  ascribe 
to  several  causes ;  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  committed  some  fatal  mis- 
takes in  several  dispatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend, 
that  the  first  minister  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the 
public  affairs,  as  so  great  an  exigency  of  state  required ;  but  this 
I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  since  it  seems  to  contradict  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  their  government,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  probable  reason  of  this 
great  disaster ;  for  he  afl&rms,  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very  night  before  tha 
battle  :  however  it  was,  this  signal  overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  male  republic  to  their  assistance  ;  but  notwitlistanding 
tlieir  common  efforts  to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
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eontinued  for  many  years  before  thej  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together,  madu  them 
80  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged 
in  separate  camps,  but  afterwards  as  they  grew  more  familiar, 
they  pitched  their  tents  promiscuously. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  chequered  with  both  sexes 
they  polished  apace.  The  men  used  to  invite  their  fellow 
soldiers  into  their  quarters,  and  would  dress  their  tents  with 
flowers  and  boughs,  for  their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to  like 
one  more  than  another,  they  would  bo  cutting  her  name  on  the 
table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in 
a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into 
verse  and  sonnet.  These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  together  and 
make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in 
a  few  years  produced  several  regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions,  the  women 
complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  and  long  nails  of  their 
confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care  to  prune  themselves  into 
such  figures  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends  and 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy,  the  men 
would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
to  the  women  whom  they  most  admired,  and  would  frequently 
dress  the  necks,  or  heads,  or  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with  any 
thing  which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The  women 
observing  that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  were  adorned  with  such  trappings  and  gugaws,  set  theii 
Leads  at  work  to  find   out  new  inventions,  and  to  out-shine  ono 
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another  in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like  solemn  meetings.     On 

the  other  hand,  the  men  obflerving  how  the  women's  hearts  were 

set  upon  finery,  begun  to  embellish  themselves,  and   look   as 

agreeably  as  they  could  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.     In  short, 

after  a  few  years  conversing  together,  the  women  had  learned  to 

smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew  soft,  and  the  men 

lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  another,  upon  the 

finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquest 

over  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one  army  married  the 

colonels  in  the  other ;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 

captains  to  their  wives  ;  the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers  were 

matched,  after  the  example  of  their  leaders.     By  this  means  the 

two  republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  became  the 

most  flourishing  and  polite  e^overnment  in  the  part  of  the  world 

which  they  inhabited  G. 
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Nee  duo  mint,  at  forma  duplex,  nee  flemlna  diet 

Nee  pucr  ut  possint,  neutruinque  et  utrumqao  ridentar. 

Ovid.  Met  iv.  87a 

Both  bodies  In  a  Kingle  body  mix, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

Addisox. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written  on  subjects 
that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and  discourses  ;  but  there  is 
another  sort  of  speculations,  which  I  cousider  as  occasional 
papers,  that  take  tlieir  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice  of  the  present  ago.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my  countrymen  and  contcm- 
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poraries,  and  to  mark  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridiculous 
custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  world,  during  the  course  of  these  my  speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  begun  to  swell,  but  I  observed  its  motions. 
The  party-patches  had  not  time  to  muster  themselves  before  I 
detected  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very 
first  time  it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.^  I  might  here  men- 
tion several  other  the  like  contingent  subjects,  upon  which  I  have 
bestowed  distinct  papers.  By  this  means  I  have  so  effectually 
quashed  those  irregularities  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I 
am  afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  to 
relish  those  discourses  which  were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
fashions  and  customs  I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  of 
my  own,  and  that  their  great-grandmothers  could  not  be  st 
whimsical  as  I  have  represented  them.  For  this  reason,  when  I 
think  on  the  figure  my  several  volumes  of  Speculations  will  make 
about  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces 
of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion 
lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagancies  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean 
that  of  the  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a 
riding-coat  and  a  periwig ;  or  at  least  tic  up  their  hair  in  a  bag 
or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  opposite  sex.  As 
in  my  yesterday's  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of  two 
sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mix- 
ture of  two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  havo  already  shown  my  dis- 
like of  this  immodest  custom  more  thai  once ;  but  in  contempt 
of  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that  the  high* 

>  V.  Nos.  81,  127,  266.— C 
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ways  about  this  great  city  are  still  very  muoli  infested  with  these 
female  cavaliers. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Boger  de 
Coverley's  about  this  time  twelve-month,  an  equestrian  lady 
of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which  lay  at  a  distance 
from  his  house.  I  was  at  that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my 
old  friend ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so 
strange  a  sight,  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us, 
what  it  was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied,  *  'Tis  a  gentle- 
woman, saving  your  worship^s  presence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.'  This 
produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight^s  house,  where  we 
had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meet- 
ing this  gentleman -like  lady  on  the  highway,  was  asked  ^by  her 
whether  that  was  Coverley-hall ;  the  honest  man  seeing  only  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  replied,  *  yes,  sir ; '  but  upon  the  second 
question,  *  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  a  married  man,' 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note 
into  *  no,  madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days, 
with  what  an  indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  described  by 
that  excellent  satirist.  He  would  have  represented  her  in  her 
riding  habit  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  Centaur.  Ho  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices,  or  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  the 
appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the  shades 
of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had 
transformed  themselves.* 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with  greater  ten 
derness,  and  have  all  along  made  use  of  the  most  gentle  methods 
to  bring  them  oflF  from  any  little  extravagances  into  which  they 
are  sometimes  unwarily  fallen :    I  think  it,  however,  absolutely 

>  And  had  Addison  lived  to  our  days,  what  would  he  have  sa  d  to  « 
Bloomer  and  Woman's  riglits,  itc.  «fec.  ? — G. 
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necessary  to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the  two  sexes,  and  to 
take  notice  of  the  smallest  encroachments  which  the  one  makes 
upon  the  other.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  hear  any 
more  complaints  on  this  subject.  I  am  snre  my  shedisciples 
who  peruse  these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but  little  by 
them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an  amphibious  dress. 
This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  had  not  I  lately  met  one  of 
these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde  Park,  who  looked  upon  me  with 
a  masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
fair  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I 
conclude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  intention ;  and  therefore 
questioi>  not  but  the  design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 
more  effectually  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  set  them  right  in 
this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  consider  with  themselves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely 
female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our 
glasses  ;  or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should  they  meet  a  man  on 
horse-back,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  same  time 
dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all  brought  to  us 
from  France,  a  country  which  has  infected  all  the  nations  in  Eu- 
rope with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole 
people,  having  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  re- 
flections which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths  in  the  gross; 
a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares 
to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman  people  had  all  but 
one  neck,  that  be  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  remark,  that  as  liveliness  and  assurance  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  same 
habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the  same  ofl'ence  to  that  people^ 
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which  thej  produce  amoDg  those  of  our  own  country.  Modesty 
is  our  distinguishing  character,  as  vivacity  is  theirs :  and  wheu 
this  our  national  virtue  appears  in  that  family-beauty,  for  which 
our  British  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  universe, 
it  makes  up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can 
possibly  behold.  0. 
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Hi  narraU  forant  alio:  mensuraqao  flctl 
Crcscit;  ot  aaditis  aliqnid  novns  adjicit  aactor. 

Ovid.  Met  xlL  67. 

Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  talcs  devise ; 
Each  fiction  still  improved  ^ith'added  lies. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  and 
avenues  as  gave  her  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it 
was  contrived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every 
word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature ;  so  that 
the  palace,  says  the  poet,  was  always  filled  with  a  confused  hub 
bub  of  low  dying  sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  spent  and  worn 
out  before  they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  speeches 
and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  governments 
which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame,  with  regard 
to  the  universe.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful  minister  run  through 
the  whole  people.  There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that 
does  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  intoUi 
gcncers  distributed  in  their  several  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  v^ith 
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the  disoourse  and  conyersation  of  the  whole  kingdom  or  oommon- 
wealth  where  thej  are  employed.  The  wiaest  of  kings,  alluding 
to  these  invisible  and  unsuspected  spies  who  are  planted  by  kings 
and  rulers  oyer  their  fellow-oitizens,  as  well  as  those  yoluntary 
informers  that  are  buzzing  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and 
making  their  court  by  such  secret  methods  of  intelligence, 
has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution :  ^  Qurse  not  the  king,  no 
not  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber ' 
for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make  use  of  other 
people^s  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  take  particular  care  to  do  it 
in  such  d  manner,  that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  person 
whose  life  and  conversation  are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  so  infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very  much 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties  of  honour,  or 
checks  of  conscience,  to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evidences, 
where  the  person  accused  has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
self. He  will  be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful, 
than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  .no  occasion  for  him,  if 
he  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery ;  so  that  he  na- 
turally inflames  every  word  and  circumstance,  aggravates  what  is 
faulty,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrepresents  what  is  indiffer- 
ent. Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  such  ignominious  wretches 
let  their  private  passions  into  these  their  clandestine  informations, 
and  often  wreck  their  particular  spite  and  malice  against  the  per- 
son whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough, 
which  an  Italian  author  describes  between  a  spy,  and  a  cardinal 
who  employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented  as  minuting 
down  every  thing  that  is  told  him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low 
voice,  *  Such  an  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends, 
within  my  hearing,  that  you    eminence  was  a  very  great  poltron;* 

VOL.  VI. — 17 
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mnd  aftei  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,  adds, 
that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  conversa- 
tion. The  cardinal  replies,  very  well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The 
spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  till 
the  cardinal  rises  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundreli 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they  have  not 
only  shewed  a  particular  disregard  to  those  unmerited  reproaches 
which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free 
from  that  impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  histories  of  Alexander  and 
Oassar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  instances.  Vulgar  souls  are  of  a 
quite  contrary  character.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a 
dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture  ;  and  of 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains 
in  that  island.  It  was  called  Dionysius^s  Ear,  and  built  with 
several  little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear. 
The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  bat  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who  spoke  into  a  funnel,  which 
was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  aU 
his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged 
together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had 
at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  used  to  apply 
himself  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  over-hear  every  thing 
that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  venture 
to  afl&rm,  that  a  Cir;sar  or  an  Alexander  would  rather  have  died 
by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such  disingenuous  meaits  for  the 
detecting  of  it. 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive  after  every 
thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes  his  time  but  very  indiflfer- 
ently.  He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and 
puts  it  in  the  power  o*  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him. 
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Nay,  he  will  suiFer  from  what  has  been  said  of  him,  when  it  is 
forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it.  For  this  reason  I  could 
never  bear  one  of  those  officious  friends,  that  would  be  telling 
every  malicious  report,  every  idle  censure  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts  so  variable, 
that  one  should  not  lay  toO  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
speeches  or  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequent- 
ly out  of  the  same  mouth  upon  the  same  person,  and  upon  the 
same  occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  bestow  com- 
mendations, as  the  dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refrain  from 
speaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects, gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disapproves  as 
he  finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character,  which  \» 
finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history,  and  which  gives  us  the  lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teai- 
ing  himself  with  an  absurd  curiosity. 

"  He  had  not  that  application,  and  submission,  and  reverence 
for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  wisdom  and 
breeding ;  and  often  crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more 
rudeness  than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  impertinently 
solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said  of  him  in  private,  and 
what  resentments  she  had  towards  him.  And  when  by  some  con- 
fidents, who  had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallen  from  her  majesty,  he 
was  so  exceedingly  affiicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of  it, 
that  sometimes  by  passionate  complaints  and  representations  to 
the  king ;  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen,  in  bewailing  his  misfortune  ;  he  frequently 
exposed  himself,  and  left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  eclaircissement  commonly  ended  in  tbc  discovery  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  most  secret  intelligence." 

C. 
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YlTvre  d  raotft  neacta,  diM6  de  peritla. 

HoB.iLEp.a31&  * 

Lmri  to  ]ir«  well,  or  fttrly  make  fonr  wilL 

POPB. 

I  HAVB  already  given  my  reader  an  acoonnt  of  a  set  of  merry 
fellows,  who  are  passing  their  summer  together  in  the  country, 
being  provided  of  a  great  house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  conve- 
nient apartment  for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  infirmary 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any  way  indisposed,  or 
out  of  humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  this  society,  by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  I  shall  here  make 
a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 

*'  Mr.  Spectator, 
"We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  establishment 
which  we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of  good  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation,  and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to 
improve  ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we  may 
next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that 
this  our  institution  may  be  no  less  advantageous  to  the  public 
than  to  ourselves,  we  shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our 
proceedings,  desiring  you  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  any  thing 
faulty  in  them,  to  favour  us  with  your  admonitions.  For  you 
must  know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  proposed  among  us  to  chuse  you 
for  our  visitor,  to  which  I  must  further  add,  that  one  of  the  col- 
lege having  declared  last  week,  he  did  not  like  the  Spectator 
of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any  just  reasons  for  sucb 
his  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  Netnine  contradicerUe. 
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'^  On  Monday  the  aasembly  was  in  very  good  humour,  haying 
rooeived  some  recruits  of  French  daret  that  morning;  when  nn- 
Inckily,  towards  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company 
swore  at  his  servant  in  a  very  rough  manner,  for  haying  put  too 
much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  president  of  the  day. 
who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the  company,  after  having  convinced 
him  of  the  impertineuce  of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  it  had  made 
upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him  from  the  table, 
and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary.  There  was  but  one  more  sent 
away  that  day ;  this  was  a  gentleman  who  is  reckoned  by  some 
persons  one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the  greatest 
boobies  about  town.  This  you  will  say  is  a  strange  character, 
but  what  makes  it  stranger  yet,  it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is 
perpetually  the  reverse  of  himself,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to 
excess.  We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  very 
well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as  much  wit  and  laugh- 
ter upon  the  hackney  coachman,  as  might  have  served  him  during 
his  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been 
lumpish  for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived  at,  in 
hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  dispatched  one  of  the  briskest  fellows 
among  the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary,  for  having  told  him  at 
table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our  president  obBorving  that  he  in* 
dulged  himself  in  this  loDg  fit  of  stupidity,  and  construiDg  it  as  a 
contempt  of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  such  companions.  He  was  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but 
his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that 
he  shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  it,  and  had  so 
^od  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

"  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  one  of  the 
company  complained  that  his  head  ached ;  upon  which  another 
asked  him,  in  an  insolent  manner,  what  he  did  there  then ;   thii 
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insensiUy  grew  into  some  wann  words ;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take  them  both  from 
the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  an« 
other  of  the  company  telling  us,  he  knew  by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder 
that  we  should  have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him  to  be 
remoyed,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glass  in  the  apartment  above 
mentioned. 

"  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  haying  received  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour  twice  or  thrice  as  he 
read  it,  desired  leave  to  retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president 
consented,  but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One  of  the  company  being 
seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  discovering  his  secret 
discontent  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish  that  was  served  up, 
and  refusing  to  laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat^  and  desired 
him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner a  very  honest  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him,  his 
neighbour  cried  out,  '  to  the  infirmary ;'  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same  natural  antipathy  to 
a  pun,  which  some  have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate. 
Upon  the  whole  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour 
sent  off. 

On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  strong  voice,  but  weak  understanding.  He  had  un 
luckily  engaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  but  ef  a  modest  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to 
every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 
and  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment. Finding  himself  at  length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still 
reasoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confused  manner,  and  to  make 
the  greater  impression  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud 
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thump  upon  the  table.  The  president  immediatelj  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he 
should  be  sufficiently  weakened  for  conversation. 

"  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable,  saying  only, 
that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the  persons  in  custody,  desir- 
ing to  be  released  from  their  confinement,  and  vouching  for  one 
another's  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

"  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from  persons  who 
had  found  themselves  in  an  unsociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  up.  The  infirmary  was  indeed  never  so  full  as 
on  this  day,  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till  upon 
my  going  abroad  I  observed  that  it  was  an  easterly  wind.  The 
retirement  of  most  of  my  friends  has  given  me  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  with- 
out assuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  are  under  confinement,  as  those  who  are  at  liberty,  are  your 
very  humble  servants,  though  none  more  than,"  &c.  C. 
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81  fractoB  illabatar  orbis, 
ImiMvidam  ferient  ruinsD. 
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Should  the  whole  ft^ino  of  nstnre  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd, 
He,  anconcornM,  would  hear  the  inir^hty  cracb« 

And  stand  secure  amidst  a  fallon  world. 

Akoit. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless  and  a  very 
wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the  greatest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset  with  dangers  on  all 
sides,  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless  casualties,  which 
he  coidd  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented,  had  he  foreseen  them. 
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It  is  oar  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so  many  aoci  y 
dents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  eontingen* 
cies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every  thing  that  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  o£fending  us ;  who  knows  the  assistance 
we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it  on  those 
who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  such  a  creature  bears  to  so  infin- 
itely wise  and  good  a  being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the 
blessings  and  couveniencies  of  life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him 
for  deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  di£Biculties  as  may  be-  7 
fal  us. 

The  man,  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he 
who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  contem- 
plation of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his 
safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made  up 
by  the  omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensi- 
ble of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is 
almighty.  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the  - 
Supreme  Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom, 
happy  by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine 
attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  commanded  to  put 
our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  us  ;  the 
divine  goodness  having  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand> 
ing  we  should  have  been  miserable,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  re- 
commend this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  these  thai 
follow. 
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The  first  and  strongest  is,  tliat  we  are  promised,  He  wiN  / 
not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  without  considering  the  supernatural  blessing  whieh  ao- 
oompanieB  this  duty,  we  may  observe  that  it  has  a  natural  ten-  y 
denoy  to  its  own  reward,  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust 
and  eottfidenoe  in  the  great  disposer  of  all  things,  eon  tributes 
very  muoh  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  afflietion,  or  to  the  bearing  ''f 
it  *  manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  suecour  at  hand, ' 
and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success.  I 
could  produce  instances  from  history,  of  generals,  who  out  of  a 
belief  that  they  were  under  the j)rotection  of  some  invisible  as- 
sistant, did  not  only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost, 
but  have  acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would  have  done, 
had  they  not  been  inspired  by  such  a  belief  I  might  in  the  same 
manner  shew  how  such  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  almighty 
being,  naturally  produces  patience,  hope,  chearfolness,  and  all 
other  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  alleviate  those  calamities  we 
are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  its  separation,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state 
of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and  companions 
that  are  altogether  new,  what  can  support  her  under  such  trem- 
blings of  thought,  such  fear,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but 
the  casting  of  all  her  cares  upon  him  who  first  gave  her  being, 

•  To  the  bearing  iL  When  the  participle  with  the  preceding:  article 
the,  is  made  use  of,  it  becomes  a  Bubstaiitive,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
followed  by  the  genitive,  not  the  accusative,  case.  Pie  said  before  **  to  tJu 
getting  dear  of"  which  was  right :  he  should  )ierc  have  said  "  to  the  beat^ 
i»ig  of  It"— H. 
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who  has  oonducted  her  through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always 
with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  through 
eternity  ? 

David  bas  very  beautifully  represented  this  steady  relianoe 
on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty- third  psalm,  whioh  is  a  kind  of 
Pastoral  Hymn,  and  filled  with  those  allusions  whioh  are  usual 
in  that  kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  the  following  translation  of  it. 

I. 

*  The  lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care : 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

n. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint^ 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

UL 

Tho*  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  over-epread ; 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

IV. 

Tho'  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  1  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile : 
The  barren  wilderue*«  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crowned. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

a 

•  Tha  author's  devout  turn  of  mind,  and  exquisite  taste,  mutually  %• 
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Tantl  non  6S  aia.    Baplfl,  Loperoo. 

Mast.  "Eflig.  L  11& 

Toa  B^Yt  Lnpereua,  what  I  write 

rn*t  worth  so  mach,  yoaVe  in  the  right 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors  will  proba- 
bly publish  their  last  words. ^  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  week* 
ly  historians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war, 
will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp,  and  an  ap- 
proaching peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  this 
new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communi- 
cate any  thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but 
very  heavily.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and 
the  improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  every 
other  day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several 
years  last  past.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun, 
calls  this  present  mortality  amoDg  authors,  '  the  fall  of  the 
leaf 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter ^s  death,  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed.  The  Last  Words  of  Mr. 

'  The  allusion  is  to  a  stamp  duty  of  a  half  penn j  for  every  half  sheet, 
which  was  to  go  into  force  on  the  next  day,  Aug.  1.  "Have  you  seen  the 
red  stamp  t"  writes  Swift.  "Melhinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  half 
penny.  The  Observator  is  fallen:  the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with 
the  Flying  Post :  the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick.  The  Spectator  keeps  up 
and  doubles  its  price." — V.  Swift's  Works,  vol. — p. — G. 

sisted  each  other  in  composing  these  divine  hymns,  of  which  we  have 
several  specimens  in  the  course  of  the  Spectator.  As  the  sentiments  are 
highly  poetical  in  themselves,  and  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  inspired 
scripture,  his  true  judgment  sugt^ested  to  him,  that  the  splenclour  of  them 
was  best  preserved  in  a  pure  and  8im[)le  expression:  and  the  fervour  of 
his  piety,  made  that  simplicity  pathetic. — H. 
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Baxter  The  title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that 
about  a  week  after,  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed, 
More  Last  Words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  In  the  same  manner,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  that  several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give  over  so, 
but  intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  form, 
and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  business, 
in  this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  m j  own  intentions,  and  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader  with  the  motives  by  which  I  act  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  I  should 
throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  is  to  operate  within  these  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations 
from  day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The  argument  which  pre- 
vails with  me  most  on  the  first  side  of  the  question  is,  that  I  am 
informed  by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the  price  of  every 
single  paper  to  twopence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  duty  of  it.  Now  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  readers  should 
have  their  learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  in  the  balance,  I 
find  that  those  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
have  much  the  greater  weight.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recom- 
pence  for  the  expcnce  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much  instruc- 
tion, as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of 
it,  does  not  find  himself  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man 
for  it ;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
had  two-pennjrworth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails 
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With  me  more  than  the  former.  I  eonaider  that  the  tax  on  papet 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  and  as  I  have  ene- 
vies,  who  are  apt  to  peirvert  every  thing  I  do  or  say, '  I  fear  they 
would  asoribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  9\i6k  an  ocoasian,  to 
a  spirit  of  maleeontentednesa,  which  I  am  resolved  none  shah 
ever  justly  upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  shall  glory  in  contributing 
my  utmost  to  the  weal  public  ;*  and  if  my  country  receives  five 
or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  labours^  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased 
to  find  myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
no  honest  man  should  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  arc  preju- 
dicial to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  same  rule 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very  well  of  his 
countrymen,  whose  labours  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers 
than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must  explain 
myself  so  &r  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in 
significant  party  aealots  on  both  sides  ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow 
90uls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but 
with  an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.     Daring  the  course  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches,  of  trimmiDg 
time-serving,  personal  reflection,  secret  hate,  and  the  like.    Now 
though  in  these  my  compositions,  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of 
common  sense,  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which  is 
always  of  an  indifferent  nature;  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the  censures  of  those 
who  will  be  applying  every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and 
things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  ha^e  done  me  the 
honour  to  be  dull  upon  mo  in  reflections  of  this  nature ;  but  not- 

*V.  Guardian,  1G6 — Note  on  the  subject — C. 

•This  is  Tickell's  reading,  altered  by  modern  editiors,  on  I  know  not 
what  authority,  to  the  more  common  form — public  v^al. — G. 


/ 
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withstanding  my  name  has  been  sometimes  traduced  by  this  con- 
temptible tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadver- 
sions upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them 
appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are  like 
those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  discovered  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shewn  themselves  the 
enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  public, 
did  not  £  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are 
its  friends,  in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  all  conditions,  parties,  and  professions,  in 
the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  this  ap- 
probation is  so  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the  design. 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world,  to  afford 
patronage  and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to  advance 
truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  any  particular  cause  or  faction.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in 
me,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule. 
They  have  been  generally  planted  against  persons  who  have  ap- 
peared serious  rather  than  absurd  ;  or,  at  best,  have  aimed  rather 
at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral  man  as  the 
object  of  derision  :  in  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon 
against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  wea- 
pon may  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  profaneness.  C. 
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Qnld  decMt,  quid  non ;  qpjb  viras,  qab  fent  error. 

Hob.  A.r8  Poet  Ml 

Wbst  lit,  what  not,  what  MoaUent,  or  UL 

SOSOOMMOH. 

Since  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy  who  are  now  living 
have  taken  their  farewel  of  the  stage,  those  who  succeed  them 
"  finding  themselves  incapable  of  rising  up  to  their  wit,  humour, 
and  good  sense,  have  only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose 
unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience.  When  persons 
of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  differ^ 
ence  between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to 
some  of  these  degenerate  compositions  that  I  have  written  the 
following  discourse. 

rWere  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as  that  of  the  1/ 
Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  mankind.  )  It  would  not 
be  fashionable  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors ;  the  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentleman  ;  vanity  would  be 
out  of  countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  esteem  which  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regulations  the 
Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  that  had, 
in  recommending  the  religion,  the  government,  and  public  wor- 
ship of  its  country. //W^ere  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections 
and  limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of  our 
vacant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments  ;  but  should  always 
rise  from  them  wiser  ard  better  than  we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our  age,  that 
the  lewdness  of  our  theatre  should  be  so  much  complained  o!^ 
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Mid  80  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  time  or 
other  we  may  be  at^  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  assistance  to  the  advancement 
of  morality,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age/  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut  out  from  this  noble  diver- 
sion, by  reason  of  those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accompany 
it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  should  be  ruined 
by  those  entertainments,  which  were  invented  for  the  accomplish- 
ment and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and  Roman 
plays  were  written  with  such  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Soerates 
used  to  frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the  Roman 
theatre,  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ;  and  a9  in 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there 
were  several  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  see 
them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial  on  this  hint  made  the 
following  epigram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  applied  to  some 
grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  present  at  8ome 
such  entertainment. 

Nosses  jocosn  dulce  cum  sacrum  Florae^ 
Festosque  lusus,  et  licentiam  vulgi. 
Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  nevere  venistil 
An  ideo  tantum  veneras,  ut  exirea? 

L.  i.  Ep.  8. 

Why  dost  thou  come,  great  censor  of  thy  age. 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  severe^ 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  here  t 
See  the  mixt  crowd  1  how  giddy,  lewd,  andvainl 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an  age 

'  ReformcU'ton  of  the  age.  Impossible.  No  play  will  take,  that  \b  not 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  manners.  But  to  Jlattir  the  age,  is  not  the  wav 
to  reform  its — H. 
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among  the  Greeks  or  Bomana ;  but  they  were  too  wise  and  good 
to  let  the  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  of  sach  a  nature, 
that  people  of  the  most  sense  and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it. 
Whatever  vices  are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they  ought  to  be 
so  marked  and  branded  by  the  poet,  as  not  to  appear  either 
laudable  or  amiable  in  the  person  who  is  tainted  with  them. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  English  comedies  above-mentioned,  we 
would  think*  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim,  and 
that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen  stage,  was 
not  to  be  regarded  in  Christian  theatres.  There  is  another  rule,  u^ 
likewise,  which  was  observed  by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which 
these  modem  geniuses  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never  to 
chuse  an  improper  subject  for  ridicule.^  Now  a  subject  is  im- 
proper for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  commisera- 
tion rather  than  laughter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  find  any 
comedy  in  so  polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  viola- 
tions of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band has  given  occasion  to  noble  tragedies,  but  a  Scipio  or  a 
Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been 
improper  subjects  for  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  cuokoldom  in 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modern  plays.  If  an  alderman  appears 
upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
An  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with 
the  same  fate.  Knights  and  baronets,  country  squires,  and  jus 
tiees  of  the  qturru^n^  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  purpose.  1 
have  seen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities.  In 
short,  our  English  writers  are  as  frequently  severe  upon  this  in- 

■  Would  think.  The  author  should  have  said, — shovdd  thinks — for  he 
meant  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  ;  not  any  inclination  of 
ours  to  form  it  Yet  there  seems  to  be  somethinc^  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious in  the  use  of  these  auxiliary  verbs, — wotUJ^  and  »hould, — for,  in  this 
very  instance,  it  would  be  rit^ht  to  say — a  man  would  think,  and  not,  a 
man  Bhould  think.  The  rule  is  clear,  [see  Dr.  Wallis,  de  veriis  auxiliaribui 
mutilis]  but  the  reason  of  it  is  not  so  apparent — £L 
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nooent  unhappy  creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an  eating  para- 
site, or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters,  that  the  two 
criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  audience.  We  sit  still,  and 
wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they 
meet  with  proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man upon  the  English  stage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with 
other  men^s  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own ;  as  the  fine  woman 
is  generally  a  composition  of  sprightliness  and  falsehood.  I  do 
not  'know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrenness  of  invention,  de- 
pravation of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind ;  but  I  have  often 
wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves  the 

idea  of  a  fine  man  who  is  not  a  whore-master,  or  of  a  fine  woman 
that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system  of  ethics 

out  of  the  writings  of  these  corrupt  poets,  under  the  title  of  Stage 

Morality.     But  I  have  been  diverted  from  this  thought,  by  a 

project  which  has  been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 

my  acquaintance.     He  has  composed,  it  seems,  the  history  of  a 

young  fellow,  who  has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from 

the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  himself  in  every  circumstance  of 

his  life  and  conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 

fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies.     If  I  can  prevail  upon  him 

to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  will  bestow  on 

it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  question  not  but  it  may  have  as 

good  an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  ra 

mance.  G. 
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^/il  troXvxpovlijv  fitXdrqvllfAfitvatffpiXf  koA  8^ 

Iiong  exercise,  my  friend,  IniiTee  the  mind. 
And  what  wee  once  disIiVd,  we  pleasing  find. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a  better  iarn  of 
sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  yulgar, 
that  onstom  is  a  second  nature.  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the 
man  anew,  and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether 
different  from  those  he  was  born  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  history 
of  Staffordshire,  tells  us  of  an  ideot  that  chancing  to  live  within 
the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always  amusing  himself  with  counting 
the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the  clock  being 
spoiled  by  some  accident,  the  ideot  continued  to  strike  and  count 
the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  when  it  was  entire.  Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  it  is  very  certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extra 
ordinary  influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very  remarkable  effect  which 
custom  has  upon  human  nature;  and  which,  if  rightly  observed, 
may  lead  us  into  very  useful  rules  of  life.  What  I  shall  here 
take  notice  of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming, 
though  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts 
so  strong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entire- 
ly to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  The  love  of  a 
retired  or  a  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is 
eonversant  in  one  or  the  other,  until  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for 
relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  disused.    Nay 
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a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snnff,  until  he  is  unable  tc 
pass  away  his  time  without  it;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and  improves  in  pro- 
portion to  the  application  which  we  bestow  upon  it.  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at  length  an  entertainment  Our 
employments  are  changed  into  our  diversions,  The  mind  grows 
fond  of  those  actions  she  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with  re- 
luctaney  from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been  used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  aotions  as  were  at  first  indifferent  to  us,  but 
even  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  custom  and  practice  become 
pleasant  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  in  his  natural  philosophy, 
that  our  taste  is  never  pleased  better,  than  with  those  things 
which  at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  particular  instan- 
ces of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate  seldom 
approves  upon  the  first  taste ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  of 
them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  after 
the  same  manner,  and  after  having  habituated  herself  to  any  par* 
ticular  exercise  or  employment,  not  only  loses  her  first  aversion 
towards  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness  and  affection  for  it 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,' 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  as- 
sure me,*  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search  into  several  rolls  and 
records,  that  notwithstanding  such  an  employment  was  at  first 
very  dry  and  irksome  to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleaa^ 
ure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  considered  custom 
as  it  makes  things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and 
though  others  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is  possible 

'  Dr.  Atterbury — ])laced  much  higlier  by  hU  contemporariea  than  by 
posterity. — G. 

'  /have  heard  one — a-^snre  vie.     A  taiitoloixy.     Better  read  aud  dispose 
thus: — '*One  of  the  grcatost,  ito.  ha^  jissiired  ine,  tliat,  thoiigli  upon  hiabe 
ing,  (fee  he  found  the  oinploymcnt  at  lirst  very  dry,"  etc 
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ahej  may  *  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from  it,  with  which  I  intend 
t6  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  human  nature,  it 
may  instruct  us  in  yery  fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  hare  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or  series  of 
action,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may 
have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  / 
at  first ;  but  use  and  application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only 
less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  that  ad- 
mirable precept  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  given  to  his 
disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher  must  have  drawn  from  the 
observation  I  have  enlarged  upon.  Ojjtimum  tfita genus  eligito^ 
nam  consuetudo  faciet  Jtwundtssimum.  Pitch  upon  that  course/ 
of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render  it  the 
most  delightful.  Men,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  them  to . 
chuse  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pur^ 
sne  that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable. 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  any 
present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule  above-mentioned,  inclination 
will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  rea- 
son to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the  most  sen- 
sual and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties  which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  *  The  gods,  (said  Hesiod,)  have  placed  Labour  before 
Virtue,  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult,  but  grows 
more  smooth  and  easy  the  further  you  advance  in  it.'  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it,  with  steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little 

•  It  is  possible  they  may.     i.  e.  It  mav  l)e  they  may.     It  should  either 
IM — they  may  not^  or  it  is  possible  they  nave  not. 
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time  fini,  that  ^her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  al- 
her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  observe,  that 
the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with  that  pleas-, 
nre,  which  naturally  accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are 
habituated,  but  with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rise 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure,  from  the  satisfaction 
of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  observation  which 
we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care,  when 
we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too  fre- 
quently indulge  ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions  and 
entertainments,  since  the  mind  n!iay  insensibly  fall  off  from  the 
relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange  that  pleas- 
ure which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of 
a  much  more  inferior  *  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  property 
in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  which 
it  is  accustomed,  is  to  shew  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  ua 
to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  CDJoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  heaven,  will  not  be 
capable  of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for 
it ;  we  must,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if 
we  would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 
are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritual 
joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to 
all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her,  during  this  her  present  state 
of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as 
the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life, 

'  Inferior  is,  itself,  a  comparative.     It  should  be— /or  delights  of  an  in 
f^rioT  and  imwh  morf    unprojitable  nature. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who,  by  long  custom,* 
baye  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  lust  and  sensuality,  malice 
and  revenge,  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  lau- 
dable, are  naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery. 
Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them,  they  cannot  be 
happy  when  div-ested  of  the  body,  unless  we  may  suppose,  that 
Providence  will,  in  a  manner,  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  mir- 
acle in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  indeed, 
taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  those  actions  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  whilst  in  this  life,  but  when  they  are  removed 
from  all  those  objects  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherish  in  them- 
selves those  painful  habits  of  mind,  which  are  called  in  scripture 
phrase,  '  the  worm  that  never  dies.'  This  notion  of  heaven  and 
hell  is  so  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been 
finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  last  age,  as  in 
particular  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  but  there 
is  none  who  has  raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  it,  as  Dr. 
Scott,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  written  in  our 
tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  author  has  shewn  how 
every  particular  custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him  who 
shall  hereafter  practise  it :  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  custom 
or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  bim  in  whom  it  sub- 
fiLrts..  0. 
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Jam  MBYUfl  apertam 


In  nblem  csepit  verti  Jocos,  et  per  honestas 

Ire  minax  Impund  domoe 

Hoe.  2.  £p.  L  14& 

Urnes  corrnpt,  and  nat:are  111  inclined, 
Prodoc'd  the  point  tbat  left  the  sting  behind; 
Till  friend  with  fHend,  and  fkmilies  at  strife, 
Triamphant  malioe  rag'd  through  priTate  lifK 

Pops. 

There  is  nothing  bo  scandalous  to  a  government,  and  detesi 
able  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pam* 
phlets ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame 
as  a  satirical  author.  An  angry  writer,  who  cannot  appear  in 
print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A  gaj 
old  woman,  says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles  represented  in 
a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and 
broke  it  in  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  as  she  was  afterwards  sur- 
veying the  fragments  with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could 
not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  following  soliloquy.  What 
have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine  ?  I  have  only  mul- 
tiplied my  deformity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  be 
fore  I  saw  but  one. 

It  has  been  proposed,  *  to  oblige  every  person  that  writes  a 
book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
down  in  a  public  register  his  name  and  place  of  abode.' 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all  printed 
scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under 
none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  an  expedient  would 
not  only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,   who    have    made  it  their 
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merit  to  oonvey  to  ub  so  great  a  charity  in  secret :  there  are  few 
works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with  the  author's  name. 
The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before  he 
owns  them ;  and,  I  believe,  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  writing, 
would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew,  beforehand,  that  they  must 
not  publish  their  productions  but  on  such  conditions.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the  public  are  like 
fairy  favours,  which  shall  last  no  longer  than  while  the  author  is 
concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  restrain  these 
sons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  that  all  sides  are  equally 
guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by 
great  names,  whose  interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  in- 
famous methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry,  who  have 
inflicted  an  exemplary  punishment  on  an  author  that  has  sup 
ported  their  cause  with  falsehood  and  scandal,  and  treated,  in  a 
mopt  cruel  manner,  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  looked 
upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists.  Would  a  government  set  ^ 
an  everlasting  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those  in- 
famous writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them  by  tearing  to  pieces 
the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly  see  an  end  put 
to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  scandal  to  government,  and  a 
reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a 
minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and  would  fill  all  mankind  with 
a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who  should  treat  him  unworthily, 
and  employ  against  him  those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use 
of  against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  imagine 
what  I  have  here  said,  is  spoken  with  a  respect  to  any  party  or 
faction.  Every  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a 
Christian  or  a  gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  ofiended  at  this 
wicked  and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so  much  in  use  among 

VOL.  VI. — 18 
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118  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and 
distinguishes  us  from  all  the  governments  that  lie  about  us.  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are  aimed 
at  particular  persons,  and  which  are  supported  even  with  the  ap* 
pearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly 
criminal  in  themselves.  Infamy,  like  other  punishments,  is 
under  the  direction  and  distribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of 
any  private  person.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of 
Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  punishments  in 
the  twelve  tables*,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which  took  away  the  good 
name  of  another,  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  our  case.  Our  satire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and 
Billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for  wit ;  and  he  who  can  call 
names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have 
the  shrewdest  pen.  By  this  means  the  honour  of  families  is 
ruined,  the  highest  posts  and  greatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap 
and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  the  noblest  virtues  and  most 
exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the 
ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  private 
factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  his  part  in  the  world,  when  our 
present  heats  and  animosities  are  forgot,  should,  I  say,  such  an 
one  form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in 
the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which 
are  given  them  in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writings 
which  are  daily  published  among  us,  what  a  nation  of  monsters 
must  we  appear  ! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all 
truth  and  humanity  among  us  it  deserves  the  utmost  detestation 
and  discouragement  of  all  who  have  eitlier  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try, or  the  honour  of  their  religion,  at  heart.  I  would  therefor* 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  tliose  who  deal  in 
these  pernicious  arts  of  writing :  and  of  those  who  take  pleasure 
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in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  first,  I  haye  spoken  of  them 
in  former  papers,  and  have  not  stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  assasfcin.  Every  honest  man  sets  as  high  a  value  upon 
a  good  name,  as  upon  life  itself;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
those  who  privily  assault  the  one,  would  destroy  the  other,  might 
they  do  it  with  the  same  secrecy  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  and  dispers- 
ing of  such  detestable  lioels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little 
short  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  composers.  By  a  law  of  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  and  Yalens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person 
not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to 
tear  or  bum  it.  But  because  I  would  not  be  thought  singular 
in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  the 
words  of  Monsieur  Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgment. 

*'  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a  libel,  is  less 
desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the  author  himself  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of 
a  defamatory  iibel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  , 
We  must  distiDguish  in  this  point.  This  pleasure  is  either  an 
agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected  with,  when  we  meet  with  a 
witty  thought  which  is  well  expressed,  or  it  is  a  joy  which  we 
conceive  from  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is  defamed.  I 
will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of  these  cases ;  for  perhaps  some 
would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should 
affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  those  agreeable  sensations,  any 
more  than  of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey,  when  they 
touch  his  tongue ;  but  as  to  the  second,  every  one  will  own  that 
pleasure  to  be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  first  case  is  of 
no  continuance ;  it  prevents  our  reason  and  reflection,  and  may 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  grief,  to  see  our  neighbour's 
honour  blasted.     If  it  docs  not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign 
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that  we  are  not  displeased  with  the  ill-natare  of  the  satirist,  but 
are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy  by  all  kinds  of  stories ;  and 
then  we  deserre  the  punishment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel 
is  subject.  I  shall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modem  author. 
'  St.  Gregory  upon  excommunicating  those  writers  who  had  dis- 
honoured Castorius,  does  not  except  those  who  read  their  works ; 
because,  (says  he)  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of 
the  hearers,  and  a  gratification  to  those  persons  who  have  no 
other  adyantage  over  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in 
reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them  ?  '  It  is  an 
uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action  would  cer- 
tainly do  it  if  they  could  ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-love  did 
not  hinder  them.  *  There  is  no  difference,  (says  Cicero)  between 
advising  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.'  The  Ro- 
man law  confirmed  this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  approvers  and 
authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  those  who  are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels, 
so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as 
guilty  as  if  they  had  composed  them ;  for  if  they'do  not  write 
such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  talent  of 
writing,  or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard."  * 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judg 
ment  in  this  particular.  C. 

*V.  Bayle's  Diet  voL  x.  p.  380,  10  volsfol. — G 
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PUDf.  AFUD  IdL.  lUX. 

Hmnaa  nature  la  fbnd  of  nordtj. 

These  is  no  homour  in  my  ooontrjmen,  which  I  am  more 
inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirst  after  news. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plen- 
tifully upon  this  curiosity  of  their  fellow-subjects.  They  all  of 
them  receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  offcen  in 
the  same  words ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so  different,  that 
there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that 
can  leave  the  coffee-house  with  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has 
given  every  one  of  them  a  reading.  These  several  dishes  of 
news  are  so  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that 
they  are  not  only  pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served  up 
hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold  before  them,  by  those 
penetrating  politicians,  who  oblige  the  public  with  their  reflec- 
tions and  observations  upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is 
sent  us  from  abroad.  The  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told  us  in  so 
many  different  papers,  and  if  occasion  requires,  in  so  many  arti- 
cles of  the  same  paper ;  notwithstanding  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign 
posts  we  hear  the  same  story  repeated,  by  different  advices  from 
Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great  town  in  Eu- 
rope ;  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations, 
reflections,  and  various  readings  which  it  passes  through,  our 
time  lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail :  wo 
long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next 
step,  or  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  which  has  been 
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already  taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the  whole  town  in  sus- 
pense, and  puts  a  stop  to  conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  inflamed  by  our 
late  wars,  and,  if  rightly  directed,  might  be  of  good  use  to  a 
person  who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened  in  him.  Why  should  not 
a  man  who  takes  delight  in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new, 
apply  himself  to  history,  travels,  and  other  writings  of  the  same 
kind,  where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleasure  and  improvement,  than  in  these 
papers  of  the  week  ?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a 
whole  summer  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  balked 
at  last,  may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may 
read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign,  in  less  time  than  he  now 
bestows  upon  the  products  of  any  single  post.  Fights,  con- 
quests, and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The  reader's  curi- 
osity is  raised  and  satisfied  every  moment,  and  his  passions 
disappointed  or  gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  sea  and 
wind.  In  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape 
after  knowledge,  nor  punished  with  that  eternal  thirst,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers  and  coffee-house 
politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  before,  are 
news  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  haberdasher  in  Cheap- 
side  is  more  concerned  in  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons, 
than  he  was  in  that  of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe  every 
one  will  allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englishman  to 
know  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  than  that  of  his  contempora- 
ries, who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Borysthcnes. 
As  for  those  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to 
them  the  following  letter,  from  a  projector,  who  is  willing  to 
turn  a  penny  by  this  remarkable  curiosity  of  his  countrymen. 
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"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  You  must  have  obsoryed,  that  men  who  frequent  coffee- 
houses, and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  every  thing  that  is 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  before.  A 
victory,  or  a  defeat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shut- 
ting of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  tLem  one  post,  and  the  open- 
ing of  it  another.'  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  court  is 
removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  delighted  with 
its  return  to  Versailles.  They  read  the  advertisements  with 
the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  as 
pleased  to  hear  of  a  pyebald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any 
foreign  adventure.  In  short,  they  have  a  relish  for  every  thing 
that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste. 
Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is 
very  near  being  dried  up ;  and  since  tiiese  gentlemen  have  con- 
tracted such  an  inextinguishable  thirst  after  it ;  I  have  taken 
their  case  and  my  own  into  consideration,  and  have  thought  of  a 
project  which  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both.  I  have 
thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall  comprehend  in 
it  all  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  every  little  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London,  or  in 
other  words,  within  the  verge  of  the  penny-post.  I  have  pitched 
upon  this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
carriage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap ;  and  secondly,  because  1 
may  receive  them  every  day.  By  this  means  my  readers  will 
have  their  news  fresh  and  fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who 

'  Before  a  new  Cardinal  is  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  rank 
the  Pope,  in  a  secret  consistory,  *  shuts  his  mouth,' by  laying  a  finger  on 
his  lips,  and  in  the  next  consistory,  opens  it  again, — an  embbmatical  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  giTcn  rise  to  much  controversy  and  a  papal  Bull. — O 
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oannot  sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at  present,  for  want  of  being 
informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  to  bed  oontentedly,  it  being 
my  design  to  pat  out  my  paper  every  night  at  nine-a-olock  pre- 
cisely. I  have  already  established  correspondences  in  these 
several  places,  and  received  very  good  intelligence. 

<<  By  my  last  advices  from  Knights-bridge  I  hear  that  a 
horse  was  clapped  into  the  pound  on  the  third  instant,  and  that 
he  was  not  released  when  the  letters  came  away. 

"  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge,^  that  a  dozen  weddings 
were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother  church  of  that  place,  bat 
are  referred  to  their  next  letters  for  the  names  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

«  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow  Blight  had 
received  several  visits  from  John  Milldew,  which  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts. 

"  By  a  fisherman  which  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith, 
there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  person  well  known  in 
that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his  election  for  church-warden ;  but  this 
being  boat-news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

<<  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more  than  that 
William  Squeak,  the  sow-gel der,  passed  through  that  place  the 
fifth  instant. 

"  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained  there  in 
the  same  state  they  were.  They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the 
letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at 
Parsons  Green ;  but  this  wanted  confirmation. 

"  I  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the  news  with 
which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up 
regularly  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  of  those  public-spirited  readers,  who  take 
more  delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other  people's  busi 
'  Panoroa — then  a  famoua  place  for  weddings. — C. 
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ness  than  their  own.  I  hope  a  paper  of  this  kii  d,  which  lets  os 
know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  us,  than 
those  which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and 
make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we  may 
justly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I  find  that  you  reoeiTe 
this  project  favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  more ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy  sir,  with  all 
due  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant" 

0. 
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Nan  naiteU  neo  tennl  tew 

FtanA 

Hos.9,Od. 

No  weak,  no  common  wing  shall  baar 
117  ilring  body  thioogh  the  air. 


There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind  than 
gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such  an  inward  satisfaction, 
that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is 
not  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful, 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive 
command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up  for  it 
hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natura* 
gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more  from 
man  to  his  Maker  ?  The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer 
upon  us  those  bounties  which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his 
hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Bvery  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  be  de 

VOL.  VI. — 18* 
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rived  upon  ns,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the  grc^t  anthor  of  good, 
and  father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  naturally 
produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man ; 
V  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great 
object  of  gratitude ;  on  this  beneficent  being  who  has  given  us 
every  thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom  we  expect  every 
thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either  direct 
hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 
their  respective  attributes  and  perfections.  Those  who  are  ao 
quainted  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
still  extant,  will  upon  reflection  find  this  observation  so  true, 
that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more 
of  our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way, 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  our  idea  ofi  the  Supreme  Being  is 
not  only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  than  what  could  possibly 
enter  into  the  heart  of  an  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing 
that  can  raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
sublimest  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing  an  hymn  to 
Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human  sa- 
crifices, and  other  instances  of  cruelty  and  revenge ;  upon  whicli 
a  poet  who  was  present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the  votary  by 
way  of  reproof, .  that  in  recompense  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily 
wished  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  same  temper  with  the 
goddess  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  write  the 
praises  of  one  of  these  false  deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed, 
without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  times  of  Christianity  were  the 
only  people  that  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  set 
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the  Christian  world  an  example  how  they  :aght  to  employ  this 
divine  talent  of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  considering  them  as  inspired  wri- 
ters, they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and  divine  odes, 
which  excel  those  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Oreeks  and  Bomans,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  This  I  think  might  easily  be  shewn^ 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some  pieces  of 
divine  poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  any  work  of  the  same 
nature  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  my  readers. 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys; 
Transported  with  the  view,  Vm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise : 

IL 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  I 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

III. 
Thy  providence  ray  life  sustaiu'd 

And  all  my  wants  rcdreat, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  criot 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pray>. 

V. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  be.'^tow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 
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TI. 

When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe 

And  led  me  ap  to  man ; 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way, 
And  throogh  the  pleasing  snares  of  viee, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

vm. 

When  worn  with  sickness  oft  hast  thoa 

With  health  renewed  my  face. 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sank 

Reviyed  my  soul  with  grace. 

IX. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  blisa 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friehd 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

z. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ. 
Nor  is  the  least  a  ohearful  heart, 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

XL 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue, 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

XII. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  sliall  adore. 

XUL 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise. 
For  oh  I  Eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise.  CL 
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^MiUta  et  pnedara  minuteSi 

Hos.  S  Sat  UL  «. 

f»f"*"g  to  pfomlM  aoiiieUilDg  wondYooa  great 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  reader  a  letter,  written  by 
the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday,'  which  contained  proposabi 
for  a  printed  newspaper,  that  should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  penny-post. 

"Sir, 

"  The  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday's  letter,  in 
which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  me  to 
lay  before  you  two  or  three  more ;  for,  you  must  know,  sir,  that 
we  look  upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes '  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have 
approved  of  it,  though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own 
funds,  and  for  our  priyate  use. 

^'  I  have  thought  a  News-letter  of  Whispers,  written  every 
post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom,  after  the  same  manner  as  thai 
of  Mr.  Dyer,'  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historian, 
might  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to 
the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  of  news  which  are 
communicated  as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  pleasure  to 
the  hearer ;  first,  as  they  are  private  history,  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandal.  These 
are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  news,  which  re- 
commend it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the 
curious.     Sickness  of  persons  in  high  posts,  twilight  visits  paid 

'  No.  462. 

*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Directs  r  of  the  Mint--CL 

•  V.  Tatler,  Not  18,  Nichol'g  note.— G 
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^  and  received  by  ministers  of  state,  clandestine  conitships  and 
marriages,  secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applications  for  places, 
with  their  respectiye  successes  or  repulses,  are  the  materials  in 
which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I  have  two  persons,  that  are 
each  of  them  the  representative  of  a  species,  who  are  to  furnish 
me  with  those  whispers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  corre- 
spondents. The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Hushes.  The  other  is  the  old  Lady  Blast, 
who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Peter  Hush  has  a  whisper- 
ing hole  in  most  of  the  great  coffee-houses  about  town.  If  you 
are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  I  have  seen  Peter  scat  him- 
self in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  whom  he  never  saw 
before  in  his  life ;  and  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was 
uo  one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in 
the  country,  who  was  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment 
this  account  was  giving  of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a  coffee- 
house you  see  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  by  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is 
among  them.  I  have  known  Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the 
day  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at 
Will's,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus 
effectually  launched  a  secret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
hear  people  whispering  it  to  one  another  at  second  hand,  and 
spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  the 
great  incentive  to  whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has 
of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  has  access  to  greater  people  than  one  would  imagine.  After 
having  given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that 
virtuous  lady,  the  old  Lady  Blast,  who  is  to  communicate  to  me 
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the  priyate  tranBaotions  of  the  orimp  table,  with  all  the  aroana 
of  the  fair  sex.  The  Lady  Blast,*  jou  must  understand,  has 
such  a  particular  malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an 
easterly  wind,  and  withers  eyery  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon. 
She  has  a  particular  knack  at  making  priyate  weddings,  and  last 
winter  married  aboye  fiye  women  of  quality  to  their  footmen. 
Her  whisper  can  make  an  innocent  young  woman  big  with  child, 
or  fill  a  healthful  young  fellow  with  distempers  that  are  not  to  be 
named.  She  can  turn  a  yisit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant 
salute  into  an  assignation.  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  de* 
grade  the  noble.  In  short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  and  foolish, 
jealous  or  ill-natured,  or,  if  occasion  requires,  can  tell  you  the 
slips  of  their  great  grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of 
honest  coachmen  that  haye  been  in  their  grayes  aboye  these  hun- 
dred years.  By  these,  and  the  like  helps,  I  question  not  but  I 
shall  furnish  out  a  yery  handsome  news-ietter.  If  you  approye 
my  project,  I  shall  begin  to  whisper  by  the  yery  next  post,  and 
question  not  but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be  very  well 
pleased  with  me,  when  he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news  I 
send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

"  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I  shall,  in  the 
next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which 
I  shall  likewise  submit  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,*  who  publish  every 
month,  what  they  call  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned 
in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract  of  all  such  books  as  are  printed 

'  Mr.  Michael  De  la  Roche,  88  vol.  Svo. ;  in  Eng.  under  different  titles; 
and  in  Fr.  8  tomes,  24mo. — C. 

•  The  Lady  £l<ut,  <kc.  They  that  would  know  how  to  conduct  a  met- 
aphor to  advantage,  would  do  well  to  study  such  passages  as  this  in  oaf 
author. — H. 
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in  any  part  of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  design  to  publish 
every  month,  An  Acoonnt  of  the  Works  of  the  Unlearned.  Seve- 
ral late  produotions  of  my  own  eountry-men,  who  many  of  them 
make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me 
in  this  undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work,  possibly  make  a  re- 
view of  several  piecIS  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  aocounts 
above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  works  which  bear  such  a  title.  I  may,  likewise,  take 
into  consideration  such  pieces  as  appear  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  auother  in 
public  assemblies,  by  the  title  of  the  Learned  Gentlemen.  Our 
party -authors  will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not 
to  mention  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are  often  men 
of  no  learniug,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that 
so  useful  a  work  deserves. 

'^  I  am  ever,  most  worthy  sir,"  &o. 

0. 
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Hn.1 

Pador  mains 

Hob. 
Falae  modesty. 


I  COULD  not  but  8mile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday 
given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  con- 

*  The  motto  from  Hesiod  was  not  prefixed  to  this  paper  in  the  Spect 
in  folio. — 0 
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fidenoe  to  refiuie  his  glass  in  his  torn,  when  on  a  sudden  he  grew 
so  flustered  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into  his  own 
hands,  abused  eyerj  one  of  (he  company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the 
gentleman's  head  who  treated  him.  This  has  given  me  oocasion 
to  refleot  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  yicious  modesty,  and  to  remem-* 
ber  the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that '  the  ', 
person  has  but  an  ill  education  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
deny  any  thing.'  This  false  kind  of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  be* 
trayed  both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned  im* 
pudence,  and  is  .the  more  inexcusable  to  reason,  because  it  acts 
to  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished  with  a  kind* 
of  remorse,  not  only  like  other  vicious  habits  when  the  crime  is 
over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and  nothing  is 
more  contemptible  than  the  false.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason :  false  modesty  is 
ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  humour  of  the 
company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal, 
false  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is 
only  a  general  undetermined  instinct ;  the  former  is  that  in- 
stinct, limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and  vicious,  which 
engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  re- 
strains him  from  doing  any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How 
many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend  sums  of  money 
which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  bound  for  persons  whom 
they  have  but  little  friendship  for,  give  recommendatory  charac- 
ters of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow  places  on 
those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
themselves  do  not  approve;  and  all  this  merely  because  they 
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have  not  the  confidence  to  resist  solicitation,  importonity,  or 
example. 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  ns  only  to  such  actions  as 
are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminaL 
When  Xenophanes  was  called  timorous,  because  he  would  not 
Tenture  his  money  in  a  game  at  dice  :  '  I  confess,  (said  he,)  that 
I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing.'  On  the 
contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  in  the  com- 
pany where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets 
^himself  go  to  every  action  or  discourse,  however  unjustifiable  in 
itself,  so  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  present  party.  This,  though 
one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dispositions 
in  human  nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of  speaking  or 
acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irrational  manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in 
their  company  should  be  ashamed  of  governing  himself  by  the 
principles  of  reason  and  virtue. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  false  modesty,  as  it 
restrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.  My 
reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  many  instances  and 
examples  under  this  head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflection, 
which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret  concern.  We  have  in 
England  a  particular  bashfulness  in  ever}^  thing  that  regards  re- 
ligion. A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  'conceal  any  serious  senti- 
ment of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine 
than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  countenance  among  the 
men  of  mode.  Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  shame-faced  in 
all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  humour  prevails 
upon  us  daily  ;  insomuch,  that  at  many  well-bred  tables,  the  master 
of  the  house  is  so  very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  confi- 
dence to  say  grace  at  his  own  table  :  a  custom  which  is  not  only 
practised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by 
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fche  heathens  themselves.  English  gentlemen  who  travel  into 
Boman  Catholic  conntries,  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with 
people  of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in  their  churches,  and  engaged 
in  their  private  devotions,  though  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public 
worship.  An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  in 
those  countries,  would  be  afraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreli- 
gious, but  an  ill-bred  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit 
down  at  table,  without  ofiPering  up  his  devotions  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  same  show  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  re- 
formed churches,  and  enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conver- 
sation, that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in  our  nation, 
may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is  natural 
to  us,  but  the  great  occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms 
of  sectaries  that  over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that  they  had  converted 
our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  enthusiasm ;  insomuch,  that 
upon  the  restoration  men  thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far 
from  the  behaviour  and  practice  of  those  persons,  who  had  made 
religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies.  This  led  them  into  the 
other  extreme,  every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as 
puritanical ;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ridiculers  who  flour- 
ished in  that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that  was  serious,  it 
has  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us.  By  this  means 
we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that  vicious  modesty  which  has  in 
some  measure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  w'io  is  possessed  with  them , 
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bat  in  regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pemioions  as  bare 
\  faced  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed  is  to  be  sincerely 
Wirtnons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  we  are  so.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  writings,  than 
that  which  is  pronounced  against  those  who  have  this  perrerted 
modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  such  on* 
speakable  importance.  0. 
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what  boneflts  the  wise  and  good. 

Cbboh. 

Belioion  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads.  The 
first  comprehends  what  w6  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are 
to  practise.  By  those  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we 
could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature ; 
by  the  things  which  we  are  to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  religion.  The  first 
of  these  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by 
that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind,  we  find 
many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith,  that  they  neglect  mo- 
rality ;  and  many  who  build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they  do 
not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  de- 
fective in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evident  to 
those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them  and 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  tbis  day's  paper. 
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Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian  duty  into 
morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have  both  their  peculiar  excel- 
lenoies,  the  first  has  the  pre-eminence  in  several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  stated 
the  notion  of  it,)  is  of  a  fixed,  eternal  nature,  and  will-  endure  y 
when  faith  shall  fail,  and  be  lost  in  conviction.  ^'^■^''"    ': 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater 
good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by 
morality  without  faith,  than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to  human 
nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  certain 
than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much  as  they  diffei  in  those  of 
faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as 
immorality ;  or  to  put  the  same  reason  in  another  light,  because 
it  is  generally  owned,  there  may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel 
(particularly  in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a 
Vicious  believer.  .  • 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  principal,  if  not  all 
its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it  has  upon  morality ;  as  we 
shall  see  more  at  large,  if  we  consider  wherein  consists  the 
excellency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of  revealed  religion  :  and  this  I 
think  is. 

First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights,  several 
points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  m:re  endearing  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  truer  stat^ 
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of  ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  oiu 
natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  vice, 
which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so  very  great,  that  he  who  is 
possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it,  w 
represented  by  several  of  our  divines,  as  hating  sin  to  the  same 
degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was  made  the  piopi- 
tiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  method  of 
making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which  eyery  one 
who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  easily  enlarge 
upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them  which 
may  be  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am  sure 
is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  morality,  who  does  not  strengthen 
and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxima 
which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  that  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of  making  any 
thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  confir- 
mation or  improvement  of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentic, 
which  weakens  or  subverts  the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  or  natural  reli 
gioii,   cannot   possibly  apprehend    any  danger   from    embracing 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and  uucorrupt  in  the  doc 
trines  of  our  national  church. 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  is  tlris,  that  we  should 
in  all  dubious  points  consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise 
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from  them,  supposing  they  should  be  erroneous,  before  we  giyo 
up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  in  that  disputable  point'  of  persecuting  men 
for  conscience-sake,  besides  the  imbittering  their  minds  with 
hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  vehemence  of  resentment,  and 
ensnaring  them  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe ;  we  cat  them 
off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  society,  afflict  their 
bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their 
families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sur0 
when  I  see  such  dreadful  consequences  rising  from  a  principle,  1 
would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathemati 
oal  demonstration,  before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make 
it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain  and 
evident,  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious 
and  disputable  nature.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by  the 
one,  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true 
system  of  faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  religion  produce  charity  as  well  as  zeal,  it  will  not 
be  for  shewing  itself  by  such  cruel  instances.  But,  to  conclude 
with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  ^  We  have  just  enough 
religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another.'^  C. 

*  The  conolusion  of  this  paper  is  a  quotation  from  Archbishop  Tillotson 
or  Dr.  Whitchcote. — C. 


*  DimUable  point.     It  had  I:  ?en  more  exact,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
u>  th«  pnnciplrs  of  the  writer,  U.  say — diMputed—thsLU. — ditjnUable. — ^U. 
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Omala  qiiB  Mnm  yolvimtiir  Tota  dtano^ 

P<Mtore  aopito  reddlt  smio*  qnlM. 
Y«t(tor  defoiM  toro  o&m  membim  nponlt^ 

Mraa  temen  «d  bjItm  et  sua  lastn  redlt 
Jadldbos  IlteB,  anrlgis  soninla  oamu, 

YaiuMia»  noctamis  meta  oaTotor  eqoJa. 
Me  qaoqae  MnMium  Btadlam  sab  noeto  tUantl 

ArttboB  aaBoetlB  soIUcitare  solet 

OLAxn, 

In  deep,  wben  tkacy  Is  let  loose  to  plaj, 

Oar  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  daj. 

Thoagh  farther  toil  his  tired  limbs  reftise. 

The  dreaming  hanter  still  the  ohase  paraucs ; 

The  Jadge  abed  dispelled  still  the  laws, 

And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  iinflnish'd  canse : 

The  dozing  racer  hoars  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shans  the  fiinoyM  goaL 

Me  too  the  muses  in  the  silent  night, 

With  wonted  chimes  of  Jingling  verse  delight 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing  Homer's 
balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented  as  weighing  the  fates  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that 
deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ^neas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of  scripture, 
where  we  are  told,  that  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before 
his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  found 
wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almighty  is 
described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  making  the  weight 
for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds,  and,  in 
others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their  calami- 
ties together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  paper,*  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  foregoing  instances, 
in  that  beautiful  description  wherein  he  represents  the  archangel 
and  the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themselves  for  the  combat,  but 

*  No.  321. 
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parted  by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and 
weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Th'  Eternal  to  prevent  each  horrid  fray, 

Hung  forth  in  heav'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  scorpion  sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd. 

The  pendnloos  round  earth  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  oyents, 

Battles  and  realms ;  in  these  he  puts  two  weights 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kickt  the  beam ; 

Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  fiend, 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  knoVst  mine^ 
Neither  our  own  but  given ;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heav'n  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  more 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up^ 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  weighed,  and  shown,  how  lights  how  weak, 
If  thou  resist     The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night. 

These  several  amusing  thoughts  having  taken  possession  of  mj 
mind  some  time  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  themselvei 
with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd 
kind  of  vision.  I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study,  and 
seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing 
speculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me,  as  usual.  Whilst  J 
was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of  morality,  and  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  public ;  I  saw, 
methought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  in  the 
same  metal  over  the  table  that  stood  before  me;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weig)its  thrown  down  on  each 
side  of  them.  I  found  upon  examining  these  weights,  they 
shewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 

VOL.  VI. — 19 
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I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weight  of  wisdom  in  one 
scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  latter,  to  shew 
its  comparative  lightness,  immediately  '  flew  up  and  kick'd  the 
beam.' 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  readerj  that  these 
weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  'till  they  were  laid  in 
the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  guess  which  was 
light  or  heavy,  whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances,  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
scales,  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word  Eternity;  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  time,  prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  poverty,  inte- 
rest, success,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand  seemed 
very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance, 
nor  could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  weight 
of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and  honours, 
with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  in 
one  of  them,  and  seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I 
threw  it  accidentally  into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, it  proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  balance 
in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed 
upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  I  found  there  were 
several  other  weights  w^hich  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  coun- 
terpoises to  one  another ;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and 
poverty,  riches  and  content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were  of  the  same 
figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each  other,  but  were  en- 
tirely different  when  thrown  into  the  scales,  as  religion  and  hy- 
pocrisy, pedantry  and  learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  superstition  ana 
devotion,  gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  otliers. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  sides,  and 
ipon  applying  myself  to  the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  side 
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written, '  In  the  dialect  of  men,'  and  underneath  it,  '  calamities; 
on  the  other  side  was  written,  '  In  the  language  of  the  gods,'  and 
underneath,  '  blessings.'  I  found  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  over-powered 
health,  wealth,  good-fortune,  and  many  other  weights,  which  were 
much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that  ^  an  ounce  of  mother 
IS  worth  a  pound  of  clergy ;  "  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this 
saying,  when  I  saw  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  natural 
parts  and  that  of  learning.  The  observation  which  I  made  upon 
these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  discoveries,  for 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  natural  parts  was  much  heavier 
than  that  of  learning ;  I  observed  that  it  weighed  an  hundred 
times' heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning  into  the  same 
scale  with  it.  I  made  the  same  observation  upon  faith  and  mora- 
lity;' for  notwithstanding  the  latter  outweighed  the  former 
separately,  it  received  a  thousand  times  more  additional  weight 
from  its  conjunction  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  itself. 
This,  odd  phaenomenon  shewed  itself  in  other  particulars,  as  in 
wit  and  judgment,  philosophy  and  religion,  justice  and  humanity, 
zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  sense  and  perspicuity  of  style,*  with 
innumerable  other  particulars,  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  seriousness  with  imperti- 
nence, mirth  with  gravity,  methought  I  made  several  other  ex- 

'  See  Beattie,  on  the  Nature,  <&c.,  of  Truth,  ch.  L  p.  46,  second  ed^ 
1771.— C. 

•  Spect  No.  469. 

*  Depth  of  sense  and  perspicuity  of  style.  One  would  think,  the  author, 
if  his  modesty  were  not  so  well  known,  had  meant  to  pay  liimsolf  a  com- 
pliment, on  the  merit  of  thcau  papers;  in  which  the  stufie  is,  generally, 
excellent,  that  is,  d<ep  ;  thouj^h  the  pei spicuity  of  his  sty-e,  like  u  cU'iir  m«'- 
dium,  brinies  it  up  to  the  eye,  and  tempts  an  ordinary  observer  to  look 
dpon  it  as  shallow  and  suporhcial — IL 
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periments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  bj  one  of  whioh  I  found 
that  an  English  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French 
folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  weighed 
down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing  one  of  my  Spectators 
lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two- 
penny piece  into  the  other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  into  the 
event,  if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in 
this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  into  the  balance ; 
but  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall 
desire  to  be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment. 
Having  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not 
forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a  tory,  and  in 
the  other  those  of  a  whig ;  but  as  I  have  all  along  declared  this 
to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  under 
this  head  also,  though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw 
the  word  TEKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have  not  room 
for  them  all  in.  this  day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve  them 
for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  was 
sorry  to  find  my  golden  scales  vanished,  but  resolved  for  the 
future  to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  value  any 
things  f3r  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and 
passions  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsio 
value.  C. 
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Auream  qaislqtili  modioeritAtam 
IMUglt,  tatas  Mrat  obeoletl 
Bordlbntf  tecti,  eaiet  InyidendA 
Sobriiu  anlA. 

Hos.  i  Od.  x.\ 

The  golden  mean,  as  she's  too  nloe  to  dwefl 
Among  the  rains  of  a  fllthj  cell: 
Bo  Is  her  modesty  withal  as  great, 
To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  seat 

NOBKIB. 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet  with  any  passage  in  an 
old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not  blown  upon,'  and  which  I 
haye  never  met  with  in  any  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beauti- 
ful saying  in  Theognis  ;  '  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
by  poverty ; '  or  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  translation, '  Among  men 
there  are  some  who  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty.'  Every 
man's  observation  will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men, 
who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that  are  overlooked,  if  not 
entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their  riches ;  and,  I  think,  we  can- 
not find  a  more  natural  description  of  a  poor  man,  whose  merits 
are  lost  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man. 
'  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came 
a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it :  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he, 
by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that 
same  poor  man.  Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength  ; 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard.' 

■  Blown  upon.    A  metaphor  frorr   flowers,  which,  being  breathed  and 
blown  upon,  lose  at  once  their  fragrance  and  lustre.     It  is  prettily  applied 
here  to  AbeauUful  »aying  (which  is  a  flower  of  discourse)  flattened  and  tar 
nished  by  the  public  breath,  i.  e.  frequent  quotation. — 11. 
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The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageously 
situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdouL  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts 
too  much  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  en- 
joying our  superfluities ;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another  case, 
'  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  truth,  who  is 
always  in  a  battle  or  a  triumph.' 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce 
virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may  observe,  that  there 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  out  of  poverty,  quite  different 
from  that  which  rises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience,  in- 
dustry and  temperance,  are  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man.  Humanity  and  good-nature,  magnanimity,  and  a  sense  of 
honour,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  con 
trary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into  arro- 
gance. Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  com* 
pliance,  repining,  murmur,  and  discontent.  Riches  exposes  a 
man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too 
great  a  fondness  for  the  present  world.  In  short,  the  middle 
condition  is  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
in  virtue ;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was  upon  this  consideration  that 
Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wisdom  of  it  is  recorded 
in  holy  writ.  *  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  me 
tjiem  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ; 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me.  Lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very  pretty 
allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the  Greek 
comedian.  It  seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  discoursei 
ft  kind  of  comparison  between  wealth  and  poverty. 
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Ohremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and  withal  ex* 
ceeding  poor,  being  desirous  to  leave  some  riches  to  his  son,  con- 
sults the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  subject.  The  oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  first  man  he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  person  he  chances  to  see  was  to  appearance  an  old 
sordid  blind  man,  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place  to  place, 
ho  at  last  found  by  his  own  confession,  that  he  was  Plutus  the 
god  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the  house  of  a 
miser.  Plutus  further  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age,  he  would  dis- 
tribute wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  men ;  upon  which 
Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion, took  his  sight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus  beheld  him. 
With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  house, 
where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been 
his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he 
threatened  to  banish  her  not  only  from  his  own  house,  but  out  of 
all  Greece,  if  she  made  any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty 
on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to 
her  old  landlord,  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  would  be  driven  out  with  her  ; 
and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be  supplied  with 
these  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  made 
riches  desirable.  She  likewise  represented  to  him  the  several 
advantages  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to 
their  shape,  their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  preserving  them 
from  gouts,  dropsies,  unwieldiness,  and  intemperance.  But  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at  last  forced  to  troop  oflf. 
Chremylus  immediately  considered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus 
to  his  sight ;  and  in  order  to  it  conveyed  him  to  the   temple  of 
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^sonlapias,  who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miraoles  of  this  na> 
ture.  By  this  means  the  deity  recovered  his  eyes  and  begun  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  dis- 
tinguished by  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  justice  towards  men ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious 
and  undeserving.  This  produces  several  merry  incidents,  'till  in 
the  last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  complaints  from  the 
gods,  that  since  the  good  men  were  growing  rich,  they  had  re- 
ceived no  sacrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  this  late  innovation  he 
was  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his 
office.  Chremylus,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious 
in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal  which  was  relished  by 
all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that 
they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple, 
and  instal  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  This  allegory  instructed 
the  Athenians  in  two  points ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  as  it  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  those  who  possessed  them.  0 
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QoA  ntione  qaeas  tndaoere  lenlter  ttvam ; 
He  te  semper  inops  agltet  vexetqne  onpido ; 
Ne  payor  et  reram  medlocrlter  ntillam  spea. 

Hob.  1  Ef.  zviu  97. 

How  thou  may^Bt  live,  how  spend  tbino  age  in  peeoe; 
Lest  avarice,  stfll  poor,  disturb  tfaiDe  ease ; 
Or  fears  shoold  shake,  or  oares  thy  mind  abose, 
Or  ardent  hopo  for  things  of  little  use. 

Oexscb. 

Having  endeavotired  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper  to  shew  the 
great  excellency  of  faith,  I  shall  here  consider  what  are  the  pro 
per  means  of  strengthening  and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Those  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy,  which  are 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  points  of  faith,  do  very 
seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled  habit  of  it.  They  are  one 
day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important  truths,  and  the  next  meet 
with  something  that  shakes  and  disturbs  them.  The  doubt  which 
was  laid  revives  again,  and  shews  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and 
that  generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind  which  is  perpetu- 
ally tost  in  controversies  and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  rea- 
sons which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  disquieted  with  any 
former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  is  started 
by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  inqui 
ry  after  truth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away  our 
whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselves  one  way  or  other  in  ■ 
those  points  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  us.  There  are  ' 
indeed  many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our  assent ;  but 
in  cases  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unsettled,  without  closing  with  that 
Bide  which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most  probable.  The 
first  rule,  therefore,  which  I  shall  lay  down  is  this,  that  when  by 
reading  or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  thoroughly  convinced  of 
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the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reasonahleness  of  our  heliof 
in  it,  we  should  never  after  suffer  ourselves  to  call  it  into  quos* 
tion.  We  may  perhaps  forget  the  arguments  which  occasioned 
our  conviction,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  strengtn  they  had 
with  us,  and  therefore  still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they 
once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  in  every  com- 
mon art  or  science,  nor  is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  It  was 
chus  that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who  in- 
troduced the  reformation  in  England,  behaved  himself  in  that 
great  conference  which  was  managed  between  the  most  learned 
among  the  Protestants  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
This  venerable  old  man  knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired 
by  age,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  all  those 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  left 
his  companions  who  were  in  the  full  possession  of  their  parts  and 
learning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists  by  the  force  of 
reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated  to  his  adversaries  the 
articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  profession  of  which 
he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mathe- 
matician proceeds  upon  propositions  which  he  has  once  demon- 
strated ;  and  though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipt  out  of  his 
memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he  knows  it  was  de- 
monstrated. This  rule  is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds, 
and  in  some  measure  for  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  but  to 
these  last  I  would  propose  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them  in  readiness, 
those  arguraeuts  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest  strength, 
and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  in- 
fidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which  strengthens 
faith  more  than  morality.     Faith  and  morality  naturally  produce 
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each  other.  A  man  is  quickly  oonyinoed  of  the  tmth  of  religiooi 
who  finds  it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  the  happiness  which  he 
promises  himself  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very 
powerfully  to  giye  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  observa- 
tion, '  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.'  It  is  very  cer- 
tam,  that  a  man  of  sound  reason  cannot  fbrboMr  closing  with  re- 
ligion upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  as  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  strength 
from  practice  more  than  from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method  which  is  more  persuasive  than 
any  of  the  former,  and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in 
outward  forms.  The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe  but  feelsv 
th^re  is  a  Deity.  He  has  actual  sensations  of  him ;  his  experi- 
ence concurs  with  his  reason  ;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almost  loses  his 
faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for  the  giving  life  to 
man's  faith,  is  frequent  retirement  from  the  world,  accompanied 
with  religious  meditation.  When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impressions  it  may  make 
in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks 
about  him.  The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetu- 
ally soliciting  his  senses,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  out 
of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in  it,  with  so 
much  strength,  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  A 
man  finds  the  same  difference  as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a 
solitude  :  the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of 
objects  which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  city :  she  cannot  apply 
herself  to  the  consideration  of  those  things  which  are  of  the  ut 
most  concern  to  her.     The  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike 
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in  with  every  thonght,  and  a  multitude  of  Yicions  examples  giye 
a  kind  of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements  every 
thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In  courts  and  cities  we  are  en- 
tertained with  the  works  of  men ;  in  the  country  with  those  of 
God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith 
and  devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man, 
who  sees  the  impressions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  every 
object  on  which  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has  made 
^  the  best  arguments  for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  these  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says,  '  that  should  a  man  live 
under  ground,  and  there  converse  with  the  works  of  art  and  me- 
chanism, and  should  afterwards  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day, 
and  see  the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  such  a  being  as  we  de* 
fine  Gk)d  to  be.'  The  psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  po- 
etry to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain,  '  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  Gtod :  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work 
One  day  telleth  another  :  and  one  night  certifieth  another.  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language  :  but  their  voices  are  heard  among 
them.  Their  sound  is  gone  into  all  lands  :  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  world.'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of 
thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may 
see  it  wrought  into  the  following  one. 

L 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blae  etherial  sky, 

And  spangled  heay'ns,  a  shining  frame 

Their  great  Original  proclaim : 

Th*  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  harnl 


*     TF 
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IL 

Boon  as  the  eveiiing  shades  prevaO, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  t*l€^ 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the'stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  fix>m  pole  to  pole^ 

m. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Moye  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ballff 
What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  sound* 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  I 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine^ 
''The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

0. 


No.  469.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28. 

Detrahere  allqnld  alterl,  ot  bomlnem  homlnis  incommodo  snum  angero  eommodnm 
magla  est  tontnt  nataram,  qnarn  mors,  qaam  panpertaa,  qnam  dolor,  qnam  cMtam 
qii«  poaauDt  act  oOTpori  accidero,  aat  rebos  extemia. 

TiTLL. 

To  detract  from  other  men,  and  turn  their  dlsadyantagee  to  onr  o-wn  profit,  ifl  more  can 
trary  to  natnre  than  deaUi,  poyertj,  or  grief,  or  any  thing  which  can  allSect  our  bodies 
or  extOTDal  droamBtaaoea. 

I  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men^  of  generous  principles,  whc 
would  seek  after  great  places,  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an  op- 
portunity in  their  hands  of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or 
those  whom  they  look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.     To  an  honest  mind  the  best 

•  Nor  real  voice  nor  sound.  The  author  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  hie  original;  but  that  which  he  gives  to  it^  is  poetical,  and  fineli 
expressed. — H. 
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perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  adyantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  are  the 
instruments  by  which  they  act,  have  more  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  compassion  and  benevolence,  than  their  supe- 
riors themselves.  These  men  know  every  little  case  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are  possessed  with  honest 
minds,  will  consider  poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  the  person 
who  applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause 
the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this  temper, 
when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  pub- 
lic :  he  patronises  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the  friend- 
less, and  guides  the  ignorant :  he  does  not  reject  the  person's 
pretensions,  who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse 
doing  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it. 
In  short,  though  he  regulates  himself  in  all  his  proceedings  by 
justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thousand  occasions  for  all  the  good- 
natured  offices  of  generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is  of  a  sour  un- 
tractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  passion  that  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  dis- 
countenance the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man  discourages 
those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
who  most  want  his  assistance.  The  impatient  man  will  not  give 
himself  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him. 
An  officer  with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecoming  qualities,  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off"  imperti- 
nence and  solicitation  from  his  superior ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of 
merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the  injustice  which  may  very  often 
jirise  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which  render  a  man  very 
unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust.     The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory 
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temper,  which  oommits  innumerable  cruelties  with9ut  design. 
The  maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a  man^s  conduct  in 
ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in  office,  never  to 
I  think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to-day.  A  man 
who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so 
long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dispatch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as  the  good  office  itself.  In  short,  if 
a  man  compared  the  inconveniencies  which  another  suffers  by  his 
delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and  advantages  which  he  himself 
may  reap  by  such  a  delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault 
which  very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  person  who 
depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be  remedied  with  little 
trouble  to  himself. 

But  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  man  so  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degree  capable  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  such  an  one  is  the  man,  who,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, receives  more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee 
of  his  office.*  Gratifications,  tokens  of  thankfulness,  dispatch 
money,  and  the  like  specious  terms,  are  the  pretences  under  which 
corruption  very  frequently  shelters  itself.  An  honest  man  will, 
however,  look  on  all  these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  enjoy 
himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained  with  honour 
and  reputation,  than  in  an  over-grown  estate  that  is  cankered  with 
the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction.  Were  all  our  offices  dis- 
charged with  such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  should  not  see  men 
in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abilities 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  such  a  corruption  proceeds  chiefly  from  men's  employ- 
ing the  first' that  offer  themselves,  or  those  who  have  the  character 
of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead  of  searching  out  such  as  have  had 

'  Addison,  as  is  well  known,  would  neither  r«t'ercharge  an  official  atft 
Dor  remit  *  fee — G. 
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a  liberal  education,  and  have  been  trained  up  in  the  stadies  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  leaning  who  take  to  busi- 
ness, discharge  it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A  man 
that  has  spent  his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtue 
extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that  has  past  his  time  in 
the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discounte- 
nanced. Extortion,  rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with 
infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world ;  while 
several  qualities  which  are  ceLebrated  in  authors,  as  generosity, 
ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him.  This  can- 
not but  have  a  proportionable  effect  on  men,  whose  tempers  and 
principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  employing  men  of 
learning  and  parts  in  business,  that  their  prosperity  would  sit 
more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we  should  not  see  many  worth* 
less  persons  shoot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.         0  * 


No.  470.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29. 

Torpe  est  dlfficileB  habere  nngaa, 
£t  Btultns  est  labor  incptiarum. 

Mast.  3.  Ep.  IxxxvL  9. 

Tb  folly  only,  and  deroct  of  fiense, 
TurDB  trifles  into  things  of  consequeDce. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  of  late  years,  when 
upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  found 
above  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.  Wlien  I 
have  expectt^d  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  pas- 

*  But  in  the  original  Fol.  and  8vo.  of  1712,  C. 
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0age  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  been  only  infonned,  that  snch  or 
Buch  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  et  write  an  oc,  or  of  some  other 
notable  discovery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed,  when  a  differ- 
ent reading  gives  us  a  different  sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  an 
author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ;  but  when 
he  only  entertains  us  with  the  several  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word,  and  gathers  together  the  various  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time 
of  the  learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  T 
have  often  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an  old  Latin  author 
would  be,  should  he  see  the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and 
grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him,  by  some  or  other  of  these 
various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense ;  in  another  makes 
use  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:  and  indeed  there  is 
scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some 
manuscript,  which  the  laborious  editor  has  thought  fit  to  ex- 
amine in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will  be  very 
curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talk- 
ing of.  I  shall  therefore  give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice  by 
endeavouring  to  write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this  end 
we  will  suppose,  that  the  following  song  is  an  old  ode  which  I 
present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  several  various 
readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  readings,  will 
perhaps  find  their  account  in  the  song,  which  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print 

My  love  was  fickle  once  aud  changing, 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart ; 
From  beauty  still  to  beautj  ranging, 

In  evVy  face  I  found*  a  dart 


Twas  first  a  obarming  shape  enslaved  ma. 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke : 
TQl  by  her  wit  Corinna  saVd  me, 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

But  now  a  long  and  lasting  anguish 

For  Belvidera  I  endure: 
Hourly  I  aigh  and  hourly  languish, 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  false  unconstant  lover, 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shown, 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discover 

And  finds  variety  in  one. 

Various  Readings.  ' 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  And  changing.']  The  and 
m  some  manuscripts  is  written  thus,  &,  but  that  in  the  Cotton 
Library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  ere  woidd.']  Aldus  reads  it  ever 
would ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  wc  have  restored  it  tc 
its  genuine  reading,  by  observing  that  synaeresis  wbich  had  been 
neglected  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

» 

Ibid.     In  my  heart."]     Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.]  The  Vatican  manu- 
script for  /  reads  it^  but  this  must  have  been  the  hallucina- 
tion of  the  transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  / 
for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The  fatal  stroke. . 
Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a,  but  I  have 
stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.  Till  by  her  wit.]  Some  manuscripts  havo 
it  his  vnt^  others  your^  others  their  wit.     But  as  I  find  Corinna 

*  V.  Nichol'a  select  collection  of  poems,  vol.  2,  p.  68— et  acq.,  note  on 
a  remark  in  the  Clief  d'oBUvre  d'un  Inconniu — C. 
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to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  anthers,  I  cannot  donbt  but 
it  should  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  A  l&ng  and  lasting  an- 
guish,'] The  Oerman  manuscript  reads  a  lasting  passion^  but 
the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Yerse  the  second.  .Fhr  Belvidera  I  endure,]  Did  not  all 
the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  change  Belvidera  into  Pelvi- 
dera  ;  Pelvis  being  used  by  several  of  the  ancient  comic  writers 
for  a  looking-glass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word 
is  very  visible,  and  Pelvidera  will  signify  a  lady  who  often  looks 
in  her  glass,  as  indeed  she  had  very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all 
those  beauties  which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Yerse  the  third.  Hourly  I  sigh  and  hourly  languish,  \ 
Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nightly  ;  the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  it^s  side. 

Yerse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure,]  The  elder  Stevens 
reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  After  a  thousand 
beauties.]  In  several  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  beauties, 
by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who  probably  oi^itted  a 
cypher,  and  had  not  taste  enough  to  know,  that  the  word  thou- 
sand was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet's  mistress 
than  an  hundred, 

Yerse  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one,]  Most  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  tu>o.  Indeed  so  many  of  them 
concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  two  reasons 
which  incline  me  to  the  reading,  as  I  have  published  it ;  first, 
because  the  rhyme,  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense  is  preserved 
by  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcri- 
bers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all 
numbers  in  cypher,  and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed  by  a  little 
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iash  of  the  pan,  as  is  ooBtomarj  in  old  manasoripts,  they  perhapi 
mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and  by  casting  up  both  to* 
gether  composed  out  of  them  the  fignre  2.  Bnt  this  I  shall 
leave  to  the  learned,  withont  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter 
0^  so  great  uncertainty/  0. 


No.  47L    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30, 

EuRipm. 
The  wlBe  with  hope  sapport  the  pains  of  life. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employment  to  tho 
mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admiration, 
do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  con- 
stant action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faculties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  the  mind  may  not 
want  biisiness,  but  always  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers,  that  can  recal  what  is  past,  and  an« 
ticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory,  is  per- 
petually looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing  present  to  enter- 
tain us.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several  animals,  that  are 
filled  with  stores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  rumi- 
nate when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  moments, 
and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  past,  w6 

•  Mr.  Addison  knew  how  to  proportion  the  expence  of  his  wit,  to  th« 
worth  of  his  subject.    Tliere  is  more  good  sense,  as  well  ns  true  humour,  in 
this  little  paper,  than  in  the  Ions;  lal)oured  work  of  St.  H^'acinth,  which 
-goes  under  the  name  of,  **  Le  Chef  ^  ccavre  d'un  Jticonnik" — H. 
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have  other  &oalti68  that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  te 
come     These  are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reaoh  forward  into  fatority,  and 
bring  np  to  oar  present  thoughts  objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  re- 
motest depths  of  time.  We  suffer  misery,  and  enjoy  happiness, 
before  they  are  in  being ;  we  can  set  the  son  and  stars  forward, 
or  lose  sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  those  retired  parts  of 
3temity,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a  creatore 
is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose  thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I 
shall,  in  this  paper,  confine  myself  to  that  particular  passion 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient,  that  man 
would  be  a  very  miserable  being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this 
passion,  which  gives  him  a  taste  of  those  good  things  that  may 
possibly  come  into  his  possession.  ^  We  should  hope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good,  (says  the  old  poet  Linus,)  because  ^here  is 
nothing  which  may  not  be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the 
gods  are  able  to  give  us.'  Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of 
life,  and  keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good  humour.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her, 
when  she  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain  easy,  and  labor 
pleasant. 

Besides  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from  hope,  there 
is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least,  and  that  is,  its  great  effi- 
cacy in  preserving  us  from  setting  too  high  a  value  on  present 
enj6yments.  The  saying  of  Caesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities  among  his  friends, 
one  of  them  asked  what  he  had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that 
great  man  replied,  Hope.  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  possessed  of,  and  turned 
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%\l  his  thonghts  upon  something  more  yalaahle  than  he  had  in 
view.  I  question  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  my  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of  the  learned 
believe  was  formed  among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of  the 
fall  of  man)  shews  us  how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the 
present  life  without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  conaition  of 
misery  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather,  according  to  the  pagan 
theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented  him  by  Pandora :  upon 
his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  says  the  fable,  there  flew  out  all  the 
calamities  and  distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which,  'till  that 
time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had  been 
enclosed  in  the  cup  with  so  much  bad  company,  instead  of  flying 
off  with  the  rest,  stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut 
down  upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have  hitherto 
said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is  so  happy  as  that  which  is  j 
full  of  hope,  especially  when  the  hope  is  well  grounded,  and 
when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature 
proper  to  make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  proposi- 
tion must  be  very  evident  to  those  who  consider  how  few  are  the 
present  enjoyments  of  the  most  happy  man,  and  how  insufficient 
to  give  him  an  entire  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is  that  which 
most  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  hSpe,  and  such  an  one  as  is 
fixed  on  objects  that  are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy. 
This  hope  in  a  religious  man,  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  than 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is  strengthened  not  only 
by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of 
it,  the  most  full  and  most  complcat  happiness. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the   influence  of  hope  in  general 
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sweetens  life,  and  makes  our  present  condition  supportable,  if 
not  pleasing ;  but  a  religious  hope  has  still  greater  advantages. 
It  does  not  only  bear  up  the  miild  under  her  sufferings,  but 
makes  ber  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  instruments  of 
procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above  any  other 
kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill 
his  mind  not  only  with  secret  comfort  and  refreshment,  but  some- 
times with  rapture  and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies^ 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the  great  object 
which  she  has  always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those  emphatical  expressions 
of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  psalmist  made  use  of  in  the  midst  of 
those  dangers  and  adversities  which  surrounded  him;  for  thb 
following  passage  had  its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as  its 
future  and  prophetic  sense.  *  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me :  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  my  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.'*       C. 

•  This  paper  seems  to  be  made  up  of  such  casual  hints  as  occurred  to 
the  writer  at  the  time  of  composing  it  But  the  subject  of  futurity 
warmed  the  breast  of  this  good  man,  and  gave  to  his  expression  a  force 
anil  spirit,  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  his  more  laboured  disconrrea 
on  moral  subjects. — H. 
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•QiUB  res  In  se  neqne  oonsilinm  neqne  modnm 


Habet  oUnin,  Mm  ooiulUo  regero  non  potes. 

Tkb.  £an.  Act  L  So.  L 

Ad?1oe  Ib  throwB  away,  where  the  case  admitB  of  neither  oonnBel  nor  moderation. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  wbich  has  been  made  of  politicians 
who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  sovereign, 
than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  coun- 
sels to  his  inclinations,  and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only  as 
his  heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy-counsellor  of  one  in 
love  must  observe  the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  person  who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  known 
several  odd  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  going  to 
marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing  with- 
(mt  the  advice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consulted  him  upon 
the  occasion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  repr^ 
sented  his  mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next 
morning  he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve 
o^clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  his 
advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occasion ;  she  de- 
sired Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who 
made  his  addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her 
with  great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the 

most  worthless Celia,  foreseeing  what  a  character  she  was 

to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been  privately 
married  to  him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman 
seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding-clotlies. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake  she  scuds  a 
conge  d'elire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that  set  people 
at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them  upon  asking  advice. 
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which  they  never  intend  to  take ;  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of 
tho  least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so 
very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confident,  that 
she  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of 
the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her 
▼ery  gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to  in  a  case  of  so  much 
difficulty.  Why  else  should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask 
her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom 
Townly,  that  made  his  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  five 
thousand  a  year  ?  'Tis  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the.  lady  propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the  pains  she  is  at  to 
get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use  among  the 
vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will  often  ask  a  friend's  advice,  in 
relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at. 
Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took 
me  aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his  most  serious  look, 
whether  I  would  advise  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town.  I 
stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  so  strange  a  question ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and 
estate,  adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of 
such  cousequeiice  without  my  approbation.  Finding  he  would 
have  an  answer,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  lady's  consent, 
he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge. Will  has  consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening 
his  mind  to  the  party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter, 

which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable  young  female  scribe,  who, 

by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have  carried   matters  so  far,  that 

:aie  is  ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  good 

;ui..  VI. — 20 


} 
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will»  1101  forfeit  the  reputation  whioh  I  have  with  her  for  wisdom, 
I  shall  only  oommunicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  retur&- 
ing  any  answer  to  it. 

"Mr.  Spectator, 
'^  Now,  sir,  the  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest 
gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither. 
He  dances  like  an  angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know 
^  how,  but  it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is 
always  laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did 
but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings  I  he  has  a  chousand  pretty 
fancies,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him. '  He 
is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  EDglish.)  I 
wish  you  could  but  see  him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand 
poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate ;  but  how  can  he  help  that,  you 
know  ?  and  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always 
teazing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no  estate :  but  I  am  sure 
he  has  that  that  is  better  than  an  estate ;  for  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured, ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man ; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me 
now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends 
are  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him. 
I  have  a  good  portion,  which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I 
shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of  August  next,  and  am  there- 
fore willing  to  settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  bo  is  Mr. 
Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shape- 
ly's  enemy.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  give  me  your  advice, 
for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am 
resolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  dancft, 
and  am, 

^*  Sir,  vour  most  humble  servant,  B.  D." 
He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily."  C. 
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Liiddag  arda 

Hob.  AxBPo«t.4L 

Method  glT«8  light 

Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  public,  there  are 
some  which  are  written  with  regularity  and  method,  and  others 
that  run  out  into  the  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by 
the  name  of  Essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen  to  paper.  In  the 
other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have  several  thoughts 
on  a  subject,  without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  in  such 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be 
disposed  under  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne  are 
patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aristotle  ex- 
cel in  the  other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes 
without  method,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a 
great  many  noble  objects,  rising  among  one  another  in  the  great- 
est confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  dis- 
course, I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myself  in  its 
scTeral  centers,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks 
that  are  struck  from  chem.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole 
day  together,  and  every  moment  discover  something  or  other 
that  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  find  but  a 
confused  imperfect  notion  of  the  place :  in  the  other,  your  eye 
commands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it, 
as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  supportable  in  men 
of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact, 
and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before 
the  reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 
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Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  respect  to  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help 
to  his  invention.  When  a  man  has  planned  his  discourse,  he 
finds  'a  great  many  thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do 
not  offer  themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject.  His 
thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  dis- 
cover their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  series,  than 
when  they  are  thrown  together  without  .order  and  connection. 
There  is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusion,  and  the  same  sentence 
that  would  have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  dis- 
course, perplexes  him  in  another.  For  the  same  reason,  like 
wise,  every  thought  in  a  methodical  discourse  shews  itself  in  its 
greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece  pf  painting  re- 
ceive new  grace  from  their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  reader  from  a  methodical  discourse,  are  corre- 
spondent with  those  of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  every  thing 
easily,  takes  it  in  with  plea.<;ure,  and  retains  it  loDg. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than 
in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house  debates  every  day, 
am  very  sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my 
honest  countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which  is 
managed  in  those  schools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first 
sentences,  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  skuttle-fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes 
invisible.  The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his 
thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Dispensary, 
*  a  barren  superfluity  of  words ;  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exu- 
berance of  loaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  immethodical  dispo* 
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tants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  mj  observation.  Tom  has 
read  enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent ;  his  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that 
he  has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more. 
With  these  qualifications  Tom  sets  up  for  a  Free-thinker,  finds  a 
great  many  things  to  blame  in  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  gives  shrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  another 
world.  In  short,  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as  his  parts  will 
give  him  leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common-place 
topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the  conversation,  what- 
ever was  the  occasion  of  it:  though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
about  Doway  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  discourse 
runs  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  bigotry  and  priest-craft.  This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  less 
sense  than  himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have  more. 
There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads  so  much  as  my  friend 
Will  Dry.  Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  Logic,  when  he 
finds  him  running  off  the  question,  cuts  him  short  with  a  '  What 
then  ?  we  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  present 
purpose  ? '  I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together, 
and  triumphing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  argument, 
when  he  has  been  non-plused  on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove.  In  short.  Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but 
few  words,  and  gains  the  same  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberless  un« 
disciplined  militia.  0 
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An  me  ladit  Miubflli 


Finiiilii  T  andlre  et  vldeor  plos 
Bmre  per  laoos,  amnnn 
Qooe  et  mqam  sabeant  et  wank 

Hob.  8  Od.  It.  & 

Does  dry  Htncy  cheat 

My  mind  well  pleaa'd  with  the  deeeit? 

I  seem  to  hear,  I  seem  to  move, 

And  wander  through  the  hi^ipj  grorei—  • 

Where  smooth  springs  flow,  and  marm*i1ng  breeas^ 

Wantons  through  the  waving  trees. 


*8lE, 

Havino  lately  read  your  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi* 
nation,  I  was  so  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter 
upon  that  subject.  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am  looked 
upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening.  I  have  several  acres  about 
my  house,  which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener 
would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and 
parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed  and  in- 
terwoven with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  noth 
ing  of  our'  country,  should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his 
first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderness,  and 
one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow 
ap  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and 
profusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particular  one, 
by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field 
which  pleases  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  several 
large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thousand  different  col- 
ours, and  has  often  singled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met 
with  under  a  common  hcd^e,  in  a  field  or  in  a  meadow,  as  som« 
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of  the  greate*^  beanties  of  the  place.  The  only  method  I  ob- 
serve in  this  partioolar,  is  to  range  in  the  same  quarter  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  same  season,  that  they  may  make  their  appearance 
together,  and  compose  a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety.  There 
is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations,  which  run  into  as 
great  a  wilderness  as  their  natures  will  permit.  I  take  in  none 
that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  soil,  and  am  pleased  when  T 
am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether 
the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or 
a  pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its  particular  quarters  as- 
signed it ;  for  besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kitchen-garden  a  more 
pleasant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green-house. 
I  love  to  see  every  thing  in  its  perfection,  and  am  more  pleased 
to  survey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thousand 
nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  ver- 
dure, than  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries  kept 
alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering  in  an  air  or  soil  that  are 
not  adapted  to  them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain 
ridng  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  fojms  a  little  wan- 
dering rill,  and  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  plenty 
of  the  place.  I  have  so  conducted  it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my 
plantations ;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  so  that  it  generally 
passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of  willows, 
or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is 
another  circumstance  in  which  I  am  very  particular,  or,  as  my 
neighbours  call  me,  very  whimsical :  as  my  garden  invites  into  it 
all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by  oflFering  them  the  conveniency  of 
springs  and  shades,  solitude  and  shelter,  I  do  not  suffer  aLj  one 
to  destroy  their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drive  them  from  their 
usual  haunts  in  fruit-time.     I  value  my  garden  moie  for  being 
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full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit 
for  their  songs.  By  this  means  I  have  always  the  music  of  the 
season  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  see  the  jay 
or  the  thrush  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my 
eye  across  the  several  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pass  througk 
I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry :  your 
makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens,  are  epigrammatists  and  son* 
neteers  in  this  art ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  treillages 
and  cascades,  are  romance  writers.  Wise  and  London  are  our 
heroic  poets ;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  out  any  passage  of 
their  works  to  commend,  I  shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the 
upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
gravel-pit.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening,  that 
could  have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so 
beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To  give 
this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect,  they  have  made 
a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see 
this  hollow  basin,  with  its  several  little  plantations  lying  so  con- 
veniently under  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  on  the  other  side  of  it 
there  appears  a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rising  one 
higher  than  another  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  centre. 
A  spectator,  who  has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think 
this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  had  walked  in 
this  garden,  who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I 
have  here  mentioned.  As  for  myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  compositions  in 
gardening  are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into 
the  beautiful  wildncss  of  nature,  without  affecting  the  nicer  ele- 
gancies of  art.     What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will,  perhaps 
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deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  said.  T 
find  that  in  the  discourse  which  I  spoke  of  at  the  leginning  of 
my  letter,  you  are  against  filling  an  English  garden  with  ever- 
greens ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by 
no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever-green  comparable  to  that 
which  shoots  out  naturally,  and  clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer- 
season.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  who  are  like  my 
self,  and  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving 
a  winter-garden,  which  would  consist  of  such  trees  only  as  never 
cast  the  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine 
and  fair  weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and 
have  frequently  several  days  in  November  and  January  that  are 
as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months.  At  such  times,  there- 
fore, I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  walk 
in  suoh  a  winter-garden  as  I  have  proposed.  In  the  summer- 
season  the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden,  for 
which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties  that  at  this 
time  may  be  every  where  met  with  ;  but  when  nature  is  in  her 
desolation,  and  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren 
prospects,  there  is  something  unspeakably  chearful  in  a  spot  of 
ground  which  is  covered  with  trees  that  smile  amidst  all  the 
rigours  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in 
the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy.  I 
have  so  far  indulged  myself  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  set 
apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of  vines.  The  laurel,  the  horn- 
beam, and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants  of  the 
same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it,  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more 
lively  scene.  The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries,  with  which 
they  are  hung  at  this  time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves, 
and  are  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that  vernal 
delight  which  you  have  somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former 
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papers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  seyend 
kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  spot,  and  enjoying 
themselves  among  the  branches  and  foliage,  when  mj  great  gar- 
den, which  I  have  before  mentioned  to  jon,  does  not  afford  a 
single  leaf  for  their  shelter. 

"  Yon  mnst  know,  sir,  that  I  look  npon  the  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  inn%)cent  delights  in  hu- 
man life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  before 
the  falL  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It 
gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.  I 
cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  a 
man  takes  in  these  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vir- 
tuous habit  of  mind.  For  all  which  reasons  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don the  length  of  my  present  letter.' 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &o. 

c. 
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-Utl  non 


Compoflitos  mellos  com  Bitho  BMchiaa,  in  Jns 

A.cres  procnrmnt 

IToR.  1  Sat  vlL  19. 

No  better  matched  with  Bithua,  Baocbins  atrove: 
To  law  they  ran,  and  wrangling  dearly  loye. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  different  no- 
tions, which  different  persons  have  of  the  same  thing.     If  men  of 

*  We  see,  by  this  agreeable  paper,  that  the  author  valued  himself  on 
the  hint,  before  i^iven,  in  No.  114,  on  the  manner  of  lauing  out  gardens. 
But  the  praise  of  havinc^  invented  this  speciea  of  gardeniutr,  is  a  poor 
thing,  when  compared  with  that  elegant  and  virtuotu  habit  of  mtfid^ 
which  disposed  and  qualified  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  simple 
pieasures. — H. 
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low  condition  very  often  set  a  Talne  on  things  whioh  are  not 
prized  by  those  who  are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are 
many  things  these  esteem  which  are  in  no  value  among  persons 
of  an  inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular,  yery 
much  astonished,  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests  and 
debates,  which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of 
a  public  ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  business  of 
consequence  should  be  retarded  by  those  little  circumstances, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and  insignificant.  I 
am  mightily  pleased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of  Mr.  South- 
ern's plays,  which  is  founded  upon  that  fine  distress  of  a  virtuous 
woman's  marrying  a  second  husband,  while  her  first  was  yet  liv- 
ing. The  first  husband,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead, 
returning  to  his  house  after  a  long  absence,  raises  a  noble  per- 
plexity for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
nurse  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would 
ensue  in  such  a  case,  honest  Sampson  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  judiciously,  by  the  old  proverb, 
that  if  his  first  master  be  still  living,  ^  The  man  must  have  his 
mare  again.'  There  is  nothing  in  my  time  which  has  so  much 
surprised  and  confounded  the  greatest  part  of  my  honest  country- 
men, as  the  present  controversy  between  Count  Rechteren  and 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads  of  so  many 
nations,  and  holds  all  the  afiairs  of  Europe  in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yesterday,  and  lending  an 
ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  in- 
ferior politicians,  one  of  them,  after  having  read  over  the  news 
very  attentively,  broke  out  into  the  following  remarks.  *  I  am 
afraid  (says  he)  this  unhappy  rupture  between  the  footmen  at 
Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  the  Pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good 
liand  at  fomenting  a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  Cantons  have 
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lately  ezperienccid  to  their  cost  If  Monsieur  What-d'ye-oaU« 
him's  domestics  will  not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended,  but  bj  a  religious  war.' 

'  Why  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him, '  were  I  as  the 
king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen  of 
either  side :  here's  all  the  business  of  Europe  stands  still,  because 
Monsieur  Mesnager's  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Bcctrum  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been 
well,  without  any  of  this  bustle ;  but  they  say  he  is  a  warm  man, 
and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at' 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto,  began  to 
exert  himself;  declaring  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  our  Christian  princes  took  this  matter  into  their 
serious  consideration ;  for  that  lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and 
pragmatical,  as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  aflfairs. 

One,  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  French  king,  told  them,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  matter  right,  for  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  did  not 
resent  this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  footmen ;  *  for  (says  he)  what  are  Monsieur  Mesnager's 
footmen  to  him  ?  but  because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now 
(says  he)  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of 
France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereign  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  against 
hostilities  ;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  head, 
as  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it' 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new  foot,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  very  well  approved  by  most  that  heard  it,  till  a  little 
warm  fellow,  who  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Aus 
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tria,  fell  most  unmeroifullj  npon  his  Oallio  Majesty,  as  enoourag 
ing  his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards 
skreening  them  from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  their  inso- 
lence. To  which  he  added  that  the  French  nation  was  so  addict- 
ed to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to  it  at  the  gene 
ral  congress,  there  would  be  no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in 
a  time  of  peace,  especially  if  they  continued  masters  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth, 
declaring,  that  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige 
the  French  king  to  burn  his  gallies,  and  tolerate  the  Protestant 
religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath  his  sword.  He 
concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one  does  not 
know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about 
one  and  twenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye 
to  the  law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  neither  Count  Kechteren  nor  Monsieur  Mesnager 
had  behaved  themselves  right  in  this  affair.  ^  Count  Rechteren, 
(says  he)  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had  been 
affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have  done  him  jus- 
tice, by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or  some  other  way 
that  he  might  have  thought  the  most  proper;  for  let  me  tell  you, 
if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out 
of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon 
his  servant's  being  beaten,  why,  he  might  have  had  bis  action  of 
assault  and  battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  if  you  will  have 
my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees.' 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I  must  con- 
fess with  little  edification  ;  for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  from 
these  honest  gentlemen,  was  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too 
high  a  nature  for  such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 

O. 
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FlorllbrlB  at  apes  in  aalUbu  omnlA  Ilbant 

LuoB.  lU.  IL 

As  from  the  sweetest  flow*rs  the  UbMng  bee 
Extracts  her  predons  sweets. 

GuEsaa. 

When  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that  falls  in  with 
the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than  ordinary,  it  always 
brings  me  in  a  great  return  of  letters.  My  Tuesday's  discourse, 
wherein  I  gave  several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very  many  correspondents; 
the  reason  I  cannot  guess  at,  unless  it  be  that  such  a  discourse 
IS  of  general  use,  and  every  married  man's  money.  An  honest 
tradesman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  me  thanks 
in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their 
wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  are  sent 
for  home.  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  has  administered  great 
consolation  to  their  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to  give  some  far- 
ther account  of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in  whose  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 
Xantippe,  with  mSny  other  particulars :  for  that  by  his  sayings 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  christian. 
Another,  who  writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me,  that 
being  coupled  with  a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  by 
such  lawful  means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than 
Bracton  allows  in  those  cases ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  re- 
solved to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  consider  her 
only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom 
Dapperwit  says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  discourse, 
excepting  only  the  last  sentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married  state 
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to  be  either  a  heayen  or  a  helL  Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of 
a  penny  npon  this  ocoasion,  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experience  it 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  bat  rather  that  middle  kind  of  state 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Porgatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their  reflections 
apon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who  calls  herself  Euterpe, 
and  seems  a  woman  of  letters,  asks  me  whether  I  am  for  establish- 
ing the  Salick  law  in  every  family,  and  why  is  it  not  fit  that  a 
woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning  should  sit  at  the  helm, 
when  the  husband  is  weak  and  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  subscribes  herself  Xantippe,  and  tells  me, 
that  «he  follows  the  example  of  her  name-sake ;  for  being  mar- 
ried to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  she 
is  forced  to  take  their  a&irs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit 
him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for 
conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are  come  to  my 
hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish  one  of  them  at  largo. 

"  Mr.  Spectatoe, 
*'  Tou  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  henpecked ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the 
quite  different  character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of  England, 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  Cot-quean.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
joined  for  life  with  one  of  this  character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a 
woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  ten- 
der mother,  till  she  made  him  as  good  an  housewife  as  herself. 
He  could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had  been 
two  years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never  suffered  to  go 
abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold :  when  he  should  have  been 
hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how 
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to  season  it  or  put  it  in  crust ;  and  was  miking  paper-boats  with 
his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young  gentlemen  are  crossLng 
the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest 
hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better  than 
any  woman  in  England.  These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad 
husband  :  he  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand 
squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
milk-score,  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I 
hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking, 
and  instructing  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best  pickle 
for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  an  haunch  of  venison.  With  all  this, 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with  me 
in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over-roasting  of  a  dish  of  wild-fowl : 
at  the  same  time  I  must  own  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harshly  sometimes,  than  of 
such  an  effeminate  busy  nature  in  a  province  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife 
who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  say  something  of  a  husband  that 
wears  the  petticoat.  Why  should  not  a  female  character  be 
ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex  ? 

« I  am,"  &0. 

0 
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Nee  Deus  Intcrsit,  nisi  dignus  vlndico  nodas 

Inddorit 

Hob.  At8  Poet  191. 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
Bat  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. 

Roscommon. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  uncharitableiess,  than 
to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  befal  our  neighbours,  as  punish 
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ments  and  judgments.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  saffera, 
when  he  looks  npon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
abates  the  compassion  of  those  towards  him,  who  regard  him  in 
80  dreadfol  a  light  This  humour  of  turning  every  misfortune  / 
into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  religion,  which, 
in  its  own  nature,  produces  good-will  towards  men,  and  puts  the 
mildest  construction  upon  every  accident  that  befals  them.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man's  temper, 
but  it  is  his  temper  that  sours  his  religion :  people  of  gloomy 
unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant  tempers,  what- 
ever kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  As 
the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  most 
religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that  is  particular  from 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When  folly  or 
superstition  strike  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is 
not  in  the  power,  even  of  religion  itself,  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it,  from  appearing  highly  ab* 
surd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  conceal  under  the 
name  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that  I 
have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a 
man^s  house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of  an 
unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  she 
fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tolls  you,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face 
she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell  her  of  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintances ;  and  she 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her  mother  used  one  of  her 
nieces  very  barbarously.  Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  people 
who  had  great  estates,  but  never  enjoyed  them,  by  reason  of  some 
flaw  in  their  own,  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She  can  give  you 
tha  reason  why  such  an  one  died  childless  :  why  such  an  one  wbm 
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ea%  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth :  why  such  an  ono  was  nnhappy 
in  her  marriage :  why  one  hroke  his  leg  on  such  a  particular  spot 
of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  haok-sword,  rather 
than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every 
misfortune  that  can  hefal  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  when  she 
hears  of  a  rohhery  that  has  heen  made,*  or  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  suffering  per- 
son, than  on  that  of  the  thief  or  the  assassin.  In  short,  she  is 
so  good  a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial, 
and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  sufficient 
to  expose  it :  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style, 
it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  imper- 
tinently as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  their 
manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear  venerable. 
Indeed,  most  historians,  as  well  Christian  as  Pagan,  have  fallen 
into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success,  unforeseen 
disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  bad  been  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  private  con- 
duct by  which  the  world  is  governed.  One  would  think  several 
of  our  own  historians,  in  particular,  had  many  revelations  of  this 
kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  in  those  times 
possessed.  William  the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had  pulled  down 
churches  and  monasteries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles 
written  by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think 
you  were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  where 

*A  robbery  thai  Jias  heen  made.  To  make  a  robbery^  \a  not  good  Eng- 
iwb. — U. 


/ 
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Ae  historians  were  aottiallj  inspired,  and  where,  by  a  particalar 
scheme  of  Proridenoei  the  kings  were  distingnished  by  judgments 
or  blessings,  according  as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  worship 
of  the  true  GK>d. 

I  cannot  bat  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfor- 
tunes, not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person  on 
whom  they  fall,  but  very  presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is 
supposed  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely 
wise  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from  heaven  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  nor  when  we  see  triumphant 
guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  omnipotence 
will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  punish- 
ment of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  particular 
crimes,  may  appear  from  several  considerations.  I  shall  only 
mention  two :  first,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity 
or  affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen  to  men  of 
approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist  was 
on  board  one  of  the  Athenian  ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent 
tempest ;  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  wm  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board. 
Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  thai 
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were  in  the  same  distress,  and  asked  them  whether  or  no  Diago- 
ras  was  on  board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  We  are  all  involved 
in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and 
when  we  see  any  one  of  the  species  under  any  particular  op- 
pression, we  should  look  upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot 
of  human  nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person  who 
suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check  our  presumption  in 
putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  what  are  calamities  and  what  are  bless- 
ings. How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes,  which 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  pecsons  in 
whose  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  how  many  disappointments  have,  in 
their  consequences,  saved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  If  we  could  look 
into  the  effects  of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments  ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  his 
opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an 
unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  folly.  The  story  of  Biton 
and  Clitobus,  which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  heathens, 
for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  may 
teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.  These  two  brothers,  being  the 
sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  of  Juno,  drew  their  mother^s 
chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  solemnity,  the  per- 
sons being  absent,  who  by  their  office  were  to  have  drawn  her 
chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother  was  so  transported  with 
this  instance  of  filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given  to  men ; 
upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next 
morning  found  dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  such  an  event,  as 
would  have  been  ccnstrued  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  t« 
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the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  would  doubts 
less  haye  been  represented  as  such  by  any  ancient  historian  who 
had  given  us  an  account  of  it.  0. 
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Cnm  prostratft  soporo 

Uiget  membra  qaiea,  et  mens  sine  pondere  ladlt 

Pkib, 

While  sleep  oppreflses  the  tlr'd  limbs,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unoonfln^d. 

Though  there  are  are  many  authors  who  have  written  ou 
dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them  only  as  reyelations 
of  what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as 
presages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  and 
some  intimations  of  its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances  of  that  ac- 
tiyity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul,  and  which  it  is  not 
m  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When  the  man  ap- 
pears tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active 
part  in  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When  the 
organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  necessary  reparations, 
and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual 
substance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her 
several  faculties,  and  continues  in  the  action  till  her  partner  is 
again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case  dreams  look 
like  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul,  when  she  is  dis- 
encumbered of  her  machine,  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  sho 
has  laid  her  charge  asleep. 


Vn  ♦)»t^  ptivi>»^»^  \s\f^.^\  x\u^\\\*  *r*i  »n  ImiMiM  of  liai  «^I% 

ftm^  V''*'^'''<"^»^  ^^^^''^^^  ^'^  >\Hh»4l  to  tboftcttlties  of  tie  »ii^£,  irban 

1^M\  «iv  ,l,hon^fiMva  t>xMu  th»*  boJy-     The  eoal  u  cL:»ggtu  ai^a  » 

tnn^iMi   \\\  \u^  ^s\^^^^Ai\^^\\n^yfh^in  the  act*  in  coLJiii.cti:«  wiii  a 

,MMn|>Mnou  ll^nt  »»«  «o  lir»iivy  and  uDwieldj  in  its  motions     BtH  in 

tIn'nniK  \i  \*  woihlorAil  to  obnenre  with  what  a  Epngtt:ii.es5  and 

nlii'tiU  ^tti''  ««^«»i'^i<  hornclf.     The  glow  of  Ep«eech  mal^e  iinprrTDf^ai- 

iftfmt  l»rtirtH|«ii«>ii,  or  convert  readily  in  laLgoages  that  tLej  ■« 

)>Mf  lHll»>  tt«'<|»irtint«d  with.     The  grave  abound   in  pleasaiitries, 

()tti  (lull   in  rtipttrt^cB  and  points  of  wit.     There  is  not  a  more 

ttitittfttl   in'iKiti  of  the  mind,  than  invention;  yet  in  dreams  it 

WurUn  with  that  caHe  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sen£ible  when 

i\\0  (Wuilty  i»  employed.     For  instance,  I  believe  every  one,  som« 

ihiin  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  readingpapers,  books,  or  letters; 

ill  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is 

hnpoHcd  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  composi- 

iionM  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the  Religio 
Medici,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an  account  of  him- 
self in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts.  ^  We  are  some- 
wlmt  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the 
body  seems  to  bo  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation 
of  sciiHu,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  conceptions 
do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  as- 
ocndaut  was  tlie  watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  born  in  the 
planetary  hour  of  Haturn,  and,  I  think,  I  have  a  piece  of  that 
^Midcn  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for 
^n}  mirlh  and  galliardizo  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can 
eompoHc  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  comprehend  the  jests 
and  lau^ii  niyHclf  awako  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  m^ 
mory  uh  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  nevei 
•tudy  but  in  my  dreams  ;  and   this   time  also  would  I  chuse  fu< 


w 
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my  devotionB :  but  'mr  grosser  memories  haye  then  so  little  hold 
pf  our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  storj,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale 
of  that  that  has  passed. — Thus  it  is  observed,  that  men^  some* 
times,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason 
above  themselves ;  for  then  the  soul  beginning  to  be  frec.id  from 
the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself^  and  to 
discourse  in  a  strain  above  mortality.' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  ^he  pts- 
sions  affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength  when  we  are  asleep, 
than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigor- 
ous sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time,  than  any  other. 
Devotion  likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above-mentioned  has 
hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightened  and  inflamed, 
when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest. 
Every  man*s  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter,  though 
it  is  very  probable,  that  this  may  happen  differently,  in  different 
constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following 
problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  solution  of  my  reader.  Sup- 
posing a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  miserable  in  his 
waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  between 
them,  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or  miserable  ?  Were  a 
man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as 
consequentially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes  as  ho 
thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks  gives  us  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  what  passes  in 
dreams,  I  mean  that  innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas 
which  then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful  being 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time,  what  a  pain- 
ful solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be  ?     Were  the  soul  sensi- 
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ble  of  her  being  alone  in  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  same 
manner  that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would 
hang  Very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when  she 
dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude : 

Semperque  relinqni 


Sola  sibi  semper  longam  incomitata  yidetur 

Ire  viam 

ViBO.  Ma.  iy.  466. 


-She  seems  alone 


To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  ways  unknown. 
Guileless  and  dark. 

Dbtden. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way.  What  I  would 
here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  of  producing 
her  own  company  upon  these  occasions.  She  converses  with  num- 
berless beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself  the  theatre, 
the  actor,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes 
to  Heraclitus,  ^  That  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake,  are  in  one 
common  world ;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a 
world  of  his  own.'  The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the  world 
of  nature ;  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  is 
particular  to  himself.  There  seems  something  in  this  considera- 
tion, that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the 
soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul, 
which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power  of 
divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such  divinations  have  been 
made,  none  can  question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  faith  ;  there  be- 
ing innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.     Whether  such  dark 
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presages,  snch  Tisions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from 
any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  opera- 
tion  of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the 
learned ;  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have  been 
never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  the  soul,  in  these  instances,  is  entirely 
loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  not 
so  far  sunk,  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplex- 
ed in  her  operations,  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The  cor- 
.  poreal  union  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  concert 
with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments, 
they  are  at  least  strong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excellency  of 
a  human  soul,  but  of  its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they 
do  not  prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  altogether  «i 
answerable.  O. 

VOL.  VI.— 21 
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Qaaotl  emptsB  ?  p«rvi    Qaanti  ergo  ?  octo  8S8lbii&    Ebeol 

HoK.  9  Bac  iU.  166. 

What  doth  It  cost  ?    Not  much,  npon  my  word. 

How  much  pray  1  Why,  two-pence.   Two-pence  1   O  Lord  I 

Cbxmh 

I  FIND,  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that  many  of 
my  reaclers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  three -halfpence  for  my 
paper,  than  two-pence.  The  ingenious  T.  W.*  tells  me,  that  I 
have  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast,  for  that,  since 
the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish 
of  coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  used 
to  be  better  than  la6e  to  it."  Eugeuius  informs  me  very  obliging- 
ly, that  he  never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage  in 
my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  every  one 
of  them,  which  he  could  heartily  wish  left  out,  viz.  *  Price  Two- 
pence.' I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me 
very  affectionately,  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under  of  setting 
an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  since  the  late  tax  has  been 
laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  write  next  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castle- 
soap.  But  there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who  writes 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of  expression,  than 
the  generous  Philomedes,  who  advises  me  to  value  every  Specta- 
tor at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he  himself  will  engage  for 
above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall  take  it  in  at  that 
price. 

*  Dr.  Tlioinas  Walker,  head  master  of  the  Cliarter  House  School,  whoM 
scholars  Addison  and  Steele  had  boeii.     The  doctor  was  head  master  forty 
nine  year.^,  and  died  June  12th,  1728,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  a^^o. — C. 

*  A  little  brandy  or  rum. — C. 
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Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  oome  to  mo,  in 
great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  iuid,  as  I  natorallj  bear 
a  great  deference  to  this  part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  that  those  who  approve  my  oonduot  in  this  particular,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  A  large  fam 
ily  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  handsome  remon* 
strance,  in  which  they  set  forth,  that  their  father  haying  refused 
to  take  in  the  Spectator,  since  the  additional  price  was  set  upon 
it,  they  offered  him  unanimously  to  abate  him  the  article  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spectator  might 
be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as  usual.  Upon  this  the  old 
gentleman,  being  pleased,  it  seems,  with  their  desire  of  improv- 
ing themselves,  has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the 
Spectator  and  their  bread  and  butter ;  having  given  particular 
orders,  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  sefc  forth  every  morning  with 
its  customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation* 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman ;  and  if  the  young  lady  Letitia, 
who  sent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will 
insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that  might 
alleviate  the  expenco  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  must  propose  two  points  to  their 
consideration.  First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  par- 
ticular in  their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the  half- 
penny a  day,  which  wc  have  now  under  consideration.  Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  single  ribbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient :  let  a  fiimily  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less  than 
the  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator  without 
detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of 
buying  my  papers  by  retail,  lot  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
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bay  fkem  in  the  lamp,  without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them. 
My  speoulations,  when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries  upon  the 
stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  they 
oome  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at 
their  first  appearance,  from  several  accidental  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
early ;  but  in  this  case  every  reader  is  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fashion- 
able and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
his  circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publish,  4iav- 
ing  already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and 
second  volume.  As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well  turn 
ed  to  his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper  present 
to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting  days, 
and  the  like  joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books  are  fre- 
quently given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little 
portable  volume,'  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of  Spectators 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies,  as  a  salver 
of  sweetmeats 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately  sent  to  the 
writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  it. 

"Sir, 
*'  Having  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much  commend- 
ed, I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  yoiir 
papers;  I  think  the  suffrage  of  our  poet-laurcat  should  not  be 
overlooked,  which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  papor 

'  12mo.  1712,  in  seven  volumea. — G. 
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vhetlier  the  notion  he  prooeedB  upon  be  true  or  false.  I  make 
bold  to  oonvej  it  to  yon,  not  knowing  if  it  has  jet  oome  to  your 
hands. 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR,  BY  Mb.  TATE.« 

— — Alinsque  et  idem 

NAseeris 

Hob. 

You  riie  another  and  the  aame. 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mate  was  tum'd. 
Great  Britain  for  her  Censor's  silenoe  moum'd : 
RobVd  of  his  sprighUj  beams,  she  wept  the  nighty 
Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright 
So  the  first  man  the  sun's  first  setting  yiew'd, 
And  sigh'd,  till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'd; 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  nam^ 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same. 
So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  snooeed. 

o. 
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BoBvf^irao  /i^ya  cBivos  'Hicearoio. 

Hon. 
The  ml^^ty  fbroe  of  ocean's  troabled  flood. 

"  Sir, 

"  Upon  reading  your  essay,  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the 

imagination,  I  find  among  the  three  sources  of  those  pleasures 

which  yon  have  discovered,  that  *  greatness '  is  one.     This  has 

suggested  to  me  the  reason  why   of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever 

'  Nahum  Tate,  ShadwelFs  saccessor  in  the  office  of  Laureate.    Bom  in 
Dublin,  1662,  where  he  studied.    Died  1715. — G. 
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Been,  there  ib  none  which  affects  my  imaginatum  so  m«ch  aa  the 
sea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the  heavings  *  of  this  prodigious  bulk 
of  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasing  astonishment ; 
but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  horizon  on 
every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floating  mountains, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rises  from 
such  a  prospect.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it, 
is,  I  think,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  in  motion,  and  con- 
sequently gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  plea- 
sure that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  confess,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking 
on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  channel 
for  its  reception.  Such  an  object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts 
the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  existence 
as  much  as  a  metaphysical  demonstration.  The  imagination 
prompts  the  understanding,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  sensible 
object,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circum- 
scribed by  time  nor  space. 

"  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  I  have  often 
been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that  occasion  have  frequently  re- 
flected on  the  descriptions  of  them  in  antient  poets.  I  remember 
Longinus  highly  recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poet  has 
not  amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occasion,  as  au- 
thors of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but  be- 
cause he  has  gathered  together  those  circumstances  which  are  the 
most  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in 
the  raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  I  prefer 
the  following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  which  the  psalmist 
has  made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with.  *  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters : 

'  The  reader  of  taste  feela  the  force  of  this  well-chosen  word.     Mr.  Fopo 
had  it  in  view,  when  he  said, — "Who  heavts  old  ocean." — XL 
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these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wmd,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  heaven,  they 
go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trou- 
ble. They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
are  at  their  wits-end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trou- 
ble, and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they 
are  glad  because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  thel&  unto  their 
desired  haven.' 

'^  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  ration- 
al, is  this  system  of  the  psalmist,  than  the  pagan  scheme  in  Vir- 
gil, and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a 
storm,  and  another  as  laying  it  ?  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea 
it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among 
the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confusion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

"  Great  Painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes  of  gardens, 
groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their  pencils  upon 
sea-pieces :  I  could  wish  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
small  sketch  may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ao- 
company  it  with  a  divine  ode,  made  by  a  gentleman  *  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  travels. 


'  How  are  thy  servants  blest^  O  Lord  1 
How  sure  is  their  defence  1 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 


*  i  0.  By  himsel£    So  early  had  a  spirit  of  piety  taken  possession  of 
JtuB  excellent  man's  mind  I — ^H. 
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n. 

^         *In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remot«^ 
Supported  by  thy  oare^ 
I  Thro'  burning  climes  I  pass'd  nnhort^ 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

m. 

Thy  mercy  8we€t*nedev*ry  soil, 

Made  ev'ry  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene 


IV. 

'Think,  O  my  soal,  devoutly  think, 
How  with  affrighted  eyes 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  1 

V. 

'Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'17  faoe^ 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulph% 
Overcame  the  pilot's  art 

VL 

'Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs^  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  pray'r 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

vn. 

'For  iho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

vnL 

'The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  couimand. 
At  thy  command  was  still. 


'  In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  merciea  past; 
And  humbly  boj>e  for  more. 
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My  life^  if  thou  preMrr'st  my  li£i^ 

Thy  eacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.' 
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Agrltadlnem  kndare,  muun  rem  nuudmd  detostabllam,  qnornm  est  tandem  Fhiloflopbomm  t 

Cia 

What  kind  of  phOoaqphj  is  tt,  to  «xtol  mdAndiol j,  the  most  detestable  thing  In  natore  f 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  every 
one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as 
possible  into  his  face,  and,  in  particular,  to  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance, and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned  world,* 
has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  independent  minister,  who 
was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times.*  This  gentleman  was  then 
a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out 
for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His 
friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 

>  Anthony  Denley,  who  died  1711.— V.Tatler,  Noa.  11,  26,  26,  44.— G. 

'  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  3.  T.  P.  President  of  Magdalen  Ck)llege,  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  who  sat  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Hood 
lajB,  *  Dr.  T.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Owen,  were  the  atlasses  and  patriarchs 
of  independency.  Dr.  Goodwin  attended  his  friend  and  patron,  O.  Crom- 
well, on  his  death-bed.  The  Doctor  a  portrait^  said  to  be  a  strong  likeness, 
with  a  smoke  cap  on  his  head,  is  prefixed  to  his  works  in  2  vols,  folio 
1681.— C. 
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which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  independent 
minister,  whom  I  hayc  before  mentioned,  was  governor.  The 
youth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  exam- 
ined. He  was  received  at.  the  door  by  a  servant,  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion.  He  cod  ducted 
him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery  which 
was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning 
in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was 
led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he  entertained  himself 
for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the 
head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with 
half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his 
countenance.  The  young  man  trembled  ;  but  his  fears  increased, 
when,  instead  of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  learn- 
ing, he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and 
G-reek  stood  him  in  little  stead ;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only 
of  the  state  of  his  soul,  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect ;  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion ;  upon  what  day 
of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened ;  how  it  was  car- 
ried on,  and  when  compleated.  The  whole  examination  was 
summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  *  Whether  ho  was 
prepared  for  death  ? '  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest 
parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  especially  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so 
that  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  he 
could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examination,  as  not 
being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is 
pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by 
a  natural  uncbeerfulness  of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or 
weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melan 
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efaoly.     Svperslitious  fears  imd  groundless  scruples  cut  ikim  off 
from  the  pleasures  of  oonyersation,  and  all  those  social  entertain- 
ments, which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable ;  as  if  mirth 
was  made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  denied  those  ^ 
who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it 

Sombrius  is  one  oi  these  sons  of  sorrow.  He  thinks  himself 
obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a  sud- 
den fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  inno- 
cent jest  startles  him  like  blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is 
advanced  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head  :  shew  him  a 
gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself  All  the  little  ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane. 
He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage-feast,  as 
at  a  faneral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant  After  all, 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  gen- 
eral persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  characters  with 
hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  that  being  a  vice  which 
£  think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,*^ 
should  pretend  to  discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many 
excellent  persons,  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  sorrow 
of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our  reproaches. 
I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  such 
a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  unsocial  state,  that  extinguishes  all  joy  and  glad- 
ness, darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys  the  relish  of  Being 
itself 
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l«  U$  uhMrfuUmim  In  raliglon^  and  bow'iaoh  a  firame  of  mind  is 
mil  ou\y  thu  moNt  lov»Iy,  but  the  meet  commendable  in  avirtnons 
\mrmm,  h\  uliurti  thoNO  who  ropronont  religion  in  so  nnamiable 
A  llj{lii,  Arii  like  the  spieS)  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of 
ilm  UimI  uf  I'roinlne,  when  by  their  reports  they  discouraged  the 
|im)|ilt)  front  oiitorlti|(  upon  it.  Those  who  shew  us  the  joy,  the 
iiltti0i'fuln0HN,  the  i^nod  humour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in  this 
Imppy  Mtiit0,  Are  like  tlio  ipioi,  bringing  along  with  them  the 
oluMi^m  uf  iimpttfi,  and  deliolous  fruits,  that  might  invite  their 
eoni|mnlonii  Into  Uie  pleasant  oountry  which  produced  them. 

An  entlnmit  Pagan  writer*  has  made  a  discourse  to  shew  that 
ti\D  aiit^Uti  w)m  d0uU^  a  Ood,  does  him  less  dishonour  than  the 
\uan  who  owun  his  Uolng,  but  at  tl\o  same  time  believes  him  to 
W  orn«)||  hai^i  lo  pl^AMts  and  torriblo  to  human  nature.  '  For 
in^Y  v^wu  l^iit  (»a\!i  ho)  I  would  rathor  it  should  be  said  of  me, 
Uml  Uiort«  wa«  uovor  any  »uoh  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch 
wa:i  \\\  na(ur\>dk  o.^i^rioiou^S  ar  iuhuman.* 

\f  wi^  m\Y  WUoYo  our  K>^ioian$^  man  is  distinguished  from 
all  v^lhor  oiHV'^fwrxN*  bv  I  ho  faiovihv  of  Isiuchter.  He  has  a  heart 
vs^^v^Ulo  of  uuvih,  and  njitumUv  di$|HxstNi  lo  iu  It  is  not  the 
Vv^xuHSMk  vM'  >uuw  to  o\rrjv*{o  tho  »tl'vVtivnvs  of  the  micd.  bat  to 
^^.^at^to  tiunu  It  iiu\  xuvSurAse  A:i  T\*5:r4  u.  bu5  wxs  nv^t  d^ 
*\^^^si  to  K*'u^^.  i;U>i;t<'«sji  t*r\»xu  slu*  h^r^irt  oftiiJt:!.  K<:l:^I.v:  cca- 
t*v*vl*  C^^  cuvxC  oA  our  j*'ydt>'^rvcs  V^^t  Ivj*^^*  ;5  w.i;r  ec::-^  ^?r 
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her  TOtaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Diyina 
Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own  natare  so  far  J 
from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual 
sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as 
well  as  composes  the  soul ;  it  banishes,  indeed,  all  levity  of  be- 
haviour, all  vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfuk.3S8,  and 
an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as  to  bi-  ple%Md 
in  itself.  0. 
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Darls  nt  Hex  tonsa  UpennlbiiB 
MIkto  ilaraoi  fW>ndl8  in  Algido 

Per  damna,  per  caodes  ab  Ipeo 
Dadt  opes  animamque  ferro. 

HoB.40d.lv.5T. 

Like  an  oak  on  aome  cold  moontaln^s  brow, 
At  vi*Tf  woand  they  ipront  and  grow ; 

The  axe  and  sword  new  vigor  give, 

And  by  their  mins  they  revive^ 

Axoir. 

As  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to  look  into 
all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  ^ 
their  characters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called 
Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considera- 
ble towns  which  I  have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  arc  become  the  instruments  by  which  the 
most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence  :  they 
are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though 
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they  are  but  little  valaed  in  themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks  of  ob* 
servation,  I  shall  consider  this  people  in  three  views :  first,  with 
regard  to  their  number ;  secondly,  their  dispersion ;  and,  thirdly, 
their  adherence  to  their  religion  :  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
shew,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  what  providen- 
tial reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  remarkable  parti- 
culars.' 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  numerous  at 
present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful  slaughter  made 
of  them  under  some  of  the  Koman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war  ;  and 
the  innumerable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  undergone 
in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Rabbins,  to  express  the  great  havoc  which  has  been  sometimes 
made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  there  were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  abed,  as  carried  rocks 
of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  three  miles  into  the 
sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  in  this 
people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  China :  they  are  spread  through  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 
established  in  the  West- Indies :  not  to  mention  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prester  John's  country,  and  some  discovered  in 
the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their 
own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  less  remarkable 

>  Addison  was  already  collecting  the  materials  for  his  unfinished  Trea 
•viae  on  the  Evid euces  of  Christianity. — G. 
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tHftii  their  nnmbers  and  dispersion,  espeoially  considering  it  as 
perseonted  or  contemned  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This 
is  likewise  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent 
apostacies  of  this  people,  when  they  liyed  under  their  kings  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,  and  within  sight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  natural 
reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we  fipd  in  the  Jews, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,  I 
can,  in  the  first  place,  attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but 
their  constant  employment,  their  abstinence,  their  exemption 
from  wars,  and,  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they 
look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  married  . 
before  twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  so 
hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and 
tumults  while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habita- 
tions in  the  Land  of  Promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banished 
out  of  most  other  places  where  thay  have  settled,  which  must 
very  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to 
seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Besides,  the  whole 
people  is  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  same  time,  arc  in  most,  if  not  all,  places 
incapable  of  either  lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to 
make  any  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their  religion,  had 
it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its  constitution :  for  they 
are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the  same  enclosure, 
to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  Qot 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  them  out  from  all 
table  conversation^  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life ; 
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and,  oy  oonsequenoe,  excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  meanfi 
of  conyersion. 

If  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars,  we  shall  find  that  their 
numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  fur- 
nished every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  aa  these  very 
particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the 
depositaries  of  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to 
their  own  confusion.  Their  number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient 
cloud  of  witnesses,  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their 
dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unques- 
tionable. Had  the  whole  body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and  history  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon 
them,  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  year^ 
after  the  events  they  pretend  to  foreteL  0. 
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NariboB  indulges 

Pebs.  Sftt  1.  40. 


-Ton  drivo  the  Jest  too  tur. 

DsTDXir. 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above  this  half 
year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator 
and  that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  worka 
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ThiB  morning  I  reoeiTed  from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after 
haying  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I  shall  make 
a  present  of  to  the  ptihlic. 

**  Dbas  Spbc. 

''  I  WAS,  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very  agreeable 
jonng  people  of  both  sexes,  where  talking  of  some  of  your 
papers  which  are  written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute 
among  us,  whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the 
world  than  bad  wiyes.  A  gentleman,  who  was  advocate  for  the 
ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in 
Germany,  which  I  have  since  found  related  in  my  historical 
dictionary^  after  the  following  manner.  When  the  Emperor  Con- 
rade  the  third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
city  of  Hensberg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  could  not  hold 
out  long,  petitioned  the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  itt 
with  so  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  emperor  know- 
ing they  could  not  convey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted 
them  their  petition;  when  the  women,  to  his  great  surprise, 
came  out  of  the  place  with  every  one  her  husband  upon  her  back. 
The  emperor  was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  after  having  very  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal 
affection,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the  duke  into 
his  favour. 

*'  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story,  asking  us, 
at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  consciences  we  believed  that  the 
men  of  any  town  in  Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer, 
and  at  the  same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves  with  their 
wives ;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this,  my  very  good  friend 
Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  sex, 
replied,  that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame,  if  they  would 
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not  do  the  same  good  ofiee  foe  the  wooubb,  considering  thai 
their  strength  would  he  greater,  and  their  hordens  lighter.  A4 
we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  disoouvMB  of  this  natttre,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  eyeniDg,  which  now-  hegins  to  grow 
tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudahle  and  primitire  diversion  of 
queslions  and  oommands  I  was  no  sooner  Tested  with  the  regal 
authority,  hut  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under  pain  of  my  displea- 
sure, to  tell  the  company  ingenuously,  in  ease  they  had  been  in 
the  siege  above-mentioned,  and  had  the  same  offers  made  them  as 
the  good  women  of  that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would 
have  brought  off  with  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the 
saving  ?  There  were  several  merry  answers  made  to  my  ques- 
tion, which  entertained  us  till  bedtime.  This  filled  my  mind 
with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell 
into  the  following  dream. 

^^  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  nameless,  invest- 
ed on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  so  straitened  as  to  cry 
for  quarter.  The  general  refused  any  other  tenn9  than  those 
granted  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Hensberg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  might  come  out  with  what  they  could  bring 
along  with  them.  Immediately  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  female 
procession  appeared,  multitudes  of  the  sex  following  one  another 
in  a  row,  and  staggering  under  their  respective  burdens.  I  took 
my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  female  carriers, 
being  very  desirous  to  look  into  their  several  ladings.  The 
first  of  them  had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set 
down  with  great  care  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expected 
to  have  seen  her  husband  shoot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled 
with  china  ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
carrying  a  handsome  young  fellow  upon  her  back  :  I  could  not 
forbear  cnnrnonding  the  youg  women  for  her  conjugal  affection, 


when,  to  mj  great  sarpriBe,  I  fbHnd  that  she  had  left  the  good 
man  at  home  and  brought  away  her  gallant.  I  saw  the  third, 
at  some  diatance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse,  till 
upon  her  setting  him  down,  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  Pug,  and 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  uionkey.  A  fourth  brought  a 
huge  bale  of  cards  along  with  her  ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap- 
dog  :  for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very  burly  man,  she  thought 
it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid.  The 
next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold ; 
she  told  us  that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of 
nature,  could  not  expect  to  live  long ;  and  that  to  shew  her  tender 
regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  that  which  the  poor  man  loved 
better  than  his  life.  The  next  came  towards  us  with  her  son 
upon  her  back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the 
place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  she  left  her 
husband  behind,  with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and  daugh* 
ters,  for  the  sake  of  this  graceless  youth. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  persons,  with 
their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me  in  this  strange  vision. 
All  the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs  of  ribbon,  bro- 
cades, embroidery,  and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient 
to  have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One  of  the 
women,  having  a  husband  that  was  none  of  the  heaviest,  was 
bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm ;  but, 
finding  herself  so  over- loaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle. 
In  short,  I  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great  mountain  of 
baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  and.  kicked  and  spurred  all 
the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had 
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soaroe  passed  a  day  in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  discipline 
of  the  strap. 

<<  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without  telling  thee 
one  yery  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I  saw,  methought,  a 
dozen  women  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man ;  I  could  not 
guess  who  it  should  be,  till  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discov- 
ered thy  short  phis.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee 
off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  shouldst  continue  the 
Spectator.  If  thou  thinkest  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable 
one,  it  is  at  thy  serrioe,  from, 

"  Dear  Spec,  thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

"  Will  Honeycomb." 

The  ladies  will  see,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often  told 
them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  town,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage, and  one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without 
success.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  his  letter,  without  observ- 
ing, that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built,  does  honour  to  the 
sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to 
have  reoourse  to  dream  and  fiction.  O. 
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-Hoe  BfttM  a^ioe  aeptom. 


£t  tottdem  Javenes,  et  mox  generosqne  noniaqiie, 
QwBrlte  imn<\  babeat  qaam  nostra  aiipttrbla  canaain. 

Otid.  Mfltvi  iffil 

Beven  are  my  dangbten,  of  a  fonn  dlTlne, 

With  seren  fldr  sona,  an  indefeeilvo  Una. 

60^  Ibola,  consider  tblSy  and  aak  the  oaaae 

From  which  my  pride  its  strong  presumption  draws. 

Okkal. 

''  Sir, 

''  You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of  SoorateSi 
must  have  read  how,  upon  his  making  a  discourse  concerning 
love,  he  pressed  his  point  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the 
bachelors  in  his  audience  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  immediately  took 
horse  and  gallopped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think 
your  discourses,  in  which  you  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable 
pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in 
England.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having  taken  off 
that  senseless  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the 
town  have  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  bom  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it ; 
for  which  reason,  among  many  others,  I  should  look  upon  my- 
self as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  cuckoldom  was  inseparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  use 
of  husband  and  wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  go 
one  step  further,  and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whole  world,  that 
I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  have  so  much  as- 
surance, as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

^'  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany  this  state  of 
life,  and  which  you  have  described  in  your  former  papers,  there 
are  two  you  have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast 
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into  the  account,  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  You  must 
have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human  nature,  that  no- 
thing is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  do- 
minion ;  and  this  I  think  myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the 
father  of  a  family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in  administering 
justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards  and  punishments.  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  Centurion,  *  I  say  unto  one,  go,  and  he 
goeth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  servant, 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.'  In  short,  sir,  I  look  upon  my  family 
as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  both  king  and 
priest  All  great  governments  are  nothing  else  but  clusters  of 
these  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider  the  masters 
of  families  as  small  deputy  governors,  presiding  over  the  several 
little  parcels  and  divisions  of  their  fellow- subjects.  As  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  my  government  in  partic- 
ular, so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but  as  a 
much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in  England  of 
my  own  rank  and  condition. 

"  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage,  wh)<:h 
has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share,  I  mean  the  having  a  multitude 
of  children.  These  I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  blessings. 
When  I  see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions 
which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my  country,  and  to  my 
religion,  in  having  produced  such  a  number  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, citizens,  and  christians.  I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thus 
perpetuated ;  and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable  to  that 
of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  occa- 
sion of  ten  such  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hun- 
dred pyramids  at  my  own  expence,  or  published  as  many  volumes 
of  the  finest  wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the 
Holy  Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel 
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who  had  forty  8on6  and  thirty  grandBons,  that  t ode  on  threesobre 
and  ten  ass-colts,  according  to  the  magnifieenee  of  the  Eastern 
countries  ?  how  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,  when  he 
saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of  his  own  descendants,  such  a 
numerous  eayalcade  of  his  own  raising  ?  For  my  own  part,  1 
can  sit  in  my  parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon  their  hobby- 
horses, and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each  of 
them  endeavoring  to  excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
may  gain  my  favour  and  approbation.  I  cannot  question  but  he 
who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  children,  will  assist  my  endea- 
vours in  providing  for  them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to 
give  each  of  them,  which  is,  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  Francis  Bacon^s  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest,  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but  that 
some  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  re- 
garded, has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  overtopped  the  rest. 
It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  cverjj  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same  honest  principles.  By 
this  means,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  of  life,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet ;  in  trade,  or  any  of  the 
three  learned  professions  ;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  par- 
adox to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  namely,  that  a  man 
who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwith- 
standing he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason,  I  can- 
not forbear  amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  an  admi- 
ral, or  an  alderman  of  London  ;  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  law- 
yer, among  my  little  people  who  are  now,  perhaps,  in  petticoats 
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and  when  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters  when 

they  are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 

that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy  in  the  possession 

of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

'^  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  this  letter 

impertinent ;  but  if  you  are  a  single  man,  you  will  not  know  the 

meaning  of  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire :  whatever  you 

determine  of  it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one 

who  is 

<<  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  and  well-wisner, 

"  Pbilooamus." 

0. 
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Non  li^beo  denlqae  nftad  Mannm  aagarem, 
Nod  vioanoe  anuploes,  non  de  circo  astrologoa, 
Non  laiaoos  ooi^«otorea,  non  interpretee  somnKim ; 
Non  enim  snnt  ii  ant  8clenti&,  ant  art«  divini, 
Sed  superaUtiosi  vatoa,  Impadentesqae  harioli. 
Ant  inertea,  ant  Insanl,  ant  qiUbos  egestas  imperat : 
Qol  sol  qaasntas  causa  flctas  euscitant  sentenUaa, 
Qai  sibl  semltam  non  sapiunt,  alterl  monstrant  ylam, 
Qaibna  diTltias  polllcentar,  ab  iia  draohmam  petont ; 
De  divltiisdedacantdrachmam,  reddant  ciBtera. 

Angon  and  soothsayers,  astrologers, 
Divlnera,  and  interpreters  of  dreanis, 
ue*er  consult,  and  heartily  despise : 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill: 
For  gain  imaginary  schemes  they  draw; 
Wanderers  themseWea,  they  guide  another's  steps: 
And  for  poor  sixpence  promise  countless  wealth: 
Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believ'd. 
Deduct  the  sixpence  and  bestow  the  rest 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  miseni* 
ble  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among 
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other  oonsiderationB,  take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted 
with  the  anguish  of  tae  present  eyil,  whereas  the  former  are  yery 
often  pained  by  the  reflection  of  what  is  passed,  and  the  fear  of 
what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfor- 
tunes, is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  general- 
ly be  found  that  he  had  suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of  v 
such  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which 
had  really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among  those 
evils  which  befal  us,  there  are  many  that  have  been  more  painful 
to  us  in  the  prospect,  than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some  found  their  pre- 
science on  the  lines  of  a  man^s  hand,  others  on  the  features  of 
his  face  ;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has  impressed  on 
his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand  writing  :  some  read  men's 
fortunes  on  the  stars,  as  others  have  searched  after  them  in  the 
entrails  of  beasts,  or  the  flights  of  bir^s.  Men  of  the  best  sense 
have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these  groundless  horrors 
and  presages  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent 
works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  4;he 
senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  out- 
shined  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his 
retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the  college  of  augurs,  and  ob- 
serving, with  a  religious  attention,  after  what  manner  the  chick- 
ens pecked  the  several  grains  of  com  which  were  thrown  to 
them  ?  ' 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out  of  the 

'  Addiaou  had  forgotten  Cicero's  "well-known  saying,  that  he  wondered 
how  cue  augur  could  look  another  in  the  face  without  laughing. — G. 

VOL.  Ti. — 22 
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minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  the  present  age,  multitudes  of 
weak  and  ignorant  persons  are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are 
numberless  arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too 
trifling  to  enumerate ;  and  infinite  observations  of  days,  numbers, 
voices,  and  figures  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  portents  and 
prodigies.  In  short,  every  thing  prophecies  to  the  superstitious 
man,  there  is  scarce  a  straw  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron  that  lies  in 
his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  many  wizards,  gypsies,  and 
cunning-men  are  dispersed  through  all  the  countries  and  market- 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and 
astrologers,  who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  sev- 
eral well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there  is  none 
which  so  universally  amuses,  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have,  indeed, 
observed,  in  a  late  speculation,*  that  there  have  been  sometimes, 
upon  very  extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations  made 
to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  business 
of  this  paper,  to  root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour  to 
expose  the  folly  and  superstition  of  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things 
of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  I  can- 
not do  more  effectually,  than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is 
dated  from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  habi- 
tation of  some  prophetic  Philomath ;  it  having  been  usual,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits,  to  resort 
to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

*  No.  487  par.  8.— a 
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"  MoorfieLls,  October  4,  17156. 
**  Mr.  SpECTAToa, 

''  Having  long  oonsidered  whether  there  be  any  trade  want 
ing  in  this  great  oity,  after  haying  surveyed  very  attentively  all 
kinds  of  ranks  and  professions,  I  do  not  find,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  town,  an  Oneirocritic^  or,  in  plain  English,  an  interpreter  of 
dreams.  For  want  of  so  useful  a  person,  there  are  several  good 
people  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this  particular,  and  dream 
a  whole  year  together,  without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  I 
hope  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  having  studied  by 
candlelight  all  the  rules  of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon 
this  subject.  My  great  uncle,  by  my  wife^s  side,  was  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  and  second-sighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two 
thumbs  upon  one  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longest  night  of  tho 
year.  My  christian  and  surname  begin  and  end  with  the  same 
letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  house  that  for  these 
fifty  years  has  been  always  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

"  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as  myself,  with  ordi- 
nary women  of  the  town,  you  must  know  that  there  are  many 
of  them  who,  every  day  in  their  lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of 
any  thing  that  is  unexpected,  cry,  ^  My  dream  is  out ; '  and  can 
not  go  to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  till  something  or  other 
has  happened,  which  has  expounded  the  visions  of  the  preceding 
one.  There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great  pain  for  not  being 
able  to  recover  the  circumstances  of  a  dream,  that  made  strong 
impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In  short,  sir,  there  are 
many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their  sleep- 
ing ones.  For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  this  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive part  of  my  fellow-subjects,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
those  persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream 
at  all.  In  the  next  place,  I  shuU  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
bearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it ;  and,  iu  the  last  place,  shaL 
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expound  to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune  "which  such  dreams 
portend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good  luck,  I  dhall  desire  nothing 
for  my  pains  :  not  questioning,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who 
consult  me,  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  share 
out  of  any  considerable  estate,  profit,  or  emolument,  which  I  shall 
thus  disooyer  to  them.  I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on 
condition  that  their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public  advertise- 
ments, to  attest  the  truth  of  such  my  interpretations.  As  for 
people  of  quality,  or  others,  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not  care 
to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  seeing  their 
water.  I  set  aside  one  day  in  a  week  for  lovers  ;  and  interpret 
by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after 
the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  allowances  for 
good  luck.  I  have  several  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up,  at 
reasonable  rates,  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreaming 
at  their  own  houses. 

"  Titus  Trophoniu6." 
«  N,  B.     I  am  not  dumb."  0. 
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Defendlt  numenis,  joncueque  umbone  phalangeab 

Juv.  Sat  11.  46w 

Preserved  from  shame  by  numbers  on  our  side. 

TuERE  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in 
Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that '  Truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  According  to  this  definition,  there 
is  nothing  so  contradictory  to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falsehood. 
The  Platonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  aversion 
to  every  thing  which  is  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked 
upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue,  to  qualify  a  human 
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Boul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  state.  For  tliis  reason,  as 
they  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and  season  the  will  for 
a  future  life,  so  they  -presoribed  several  contemplations  and 
sciences  to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus  Plato  has  called 
mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or  purgatires  of  the 
soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error, 
and  to  give  it  a  relish  of  truth ;  which  is  the  natural  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  yirtue  is  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  haye  shewn  wherein  the  malig- 
nity of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  offence.  I  shall  here  consider  one  particular  kind  of 
this  crime,  which  has  not  been  so  much  spoken  to;  I, mean  that 
abominable  practice  of  party-lying.  This  vice  is  so  very  pre- 
dominant among  us  at  present,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  prin- 
ciples, who  docs  not  propagate  a  certain  system  of  lies.  The 
coffee-houses  are  supported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with 
them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle-conversation 
is  so  infected  with  them,  that  a  party-lie,  is  grown  as  fashionable 
an  entertainment,  as  a  lively  catch  or  a  merry  story :  the  truth 
of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  struck  dumb, 
were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is,  however,  one 
advantage  resulting  from  this  detestable  practice ;  the  very  ap- 
pearances of  truth  are  so  little  regarded,  that  lies  are  at  present 
discharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear 
a  party- story  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are 
words  of  course  in  which  the  honest  gentleman  designs  to  re- 
commend his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man 
is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the 
relations  of  party- writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake  their  heads 
at  him,  and  consider  him  in  ni  other  light  than  as  an  officious 
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tool,  or  a  well-meaning  ideot.  When  it  was  formerlj  the  fashion 
to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, it  generally  did  execution,  an'd  was  not  a  little  serviceable 
to  the  faction  that  made  use  of  it :  but  at  present  every  man 
is  upon  his  guard,  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to  take 
effect 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity,  who  would 
scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give 
so  readily  into  a  lie  when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction, 
notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such.  How 
is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  persons, 
thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ?  If  we  look  into 
the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three  reasons  for 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these  rea> 
sons  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt  of  a  lie, 
and  consequently  the  punishment,  may  be  very  much  diminished, 
if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in 
it.  Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heavy  for 
one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imaginations,  when  it  is  shared 
among  many.  But  in  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives  him- 
self; guilt,  when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not  so  properly 
divided  as  multiplied ;  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  his 
companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy 
upon  every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they  would 
upon  any  single  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  offence. 
In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter ;  though  it 
may  not  be  separated  into  infinite  portions,  every  portion  shall 
have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many 
parts  as  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join  in  a  lie, 
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cannot  exempt  themselyes  from  the  guilt)  they  may  from  the 
shame  of  it.  The  scandal  of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  anni- 
hilated, when  diffased  among  several  thousands ;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  when  mixed  and  con 
fused  in  a  considerable  body  of  water ;  the  blot  is  still  in  it, 
but  is  not  able  to  discover  itself.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great 
motive  to  several  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they 
are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  It  is 
enough  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt 
without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  de- 
clares himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  conduct 
neither  •  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining  in  a  popular 
falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  party-lie,  notwith- 
standing they  are  convinced  of  it  as  such,  is  the  doing  good  to  a 
cause  which  every  party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  meritorious.  The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has  been 
so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  man 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  principles,  either  of  natural  re- 
ligion or  Christianity,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it. 
If  a  man  might  promote  the  supposed  good  of  his  country  by  the 
blackest  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in 
patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Christian  world.  When  Pompey 
was  desired  not  to  set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  *  It  is  necessary  for  me  (says  he)  to  sail,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  live :  *  every  man  should  say  to  himself,  with  the 

*  Neither.  The  disjunctive  "neither*^  is  improperly  used,  wlieri  more 
than  two  thinp^s  come  under  consideration.  The  author  should  either  Imve 
Jeft  out — '*ike  mggestiona  cf  true  honour"  or,  he  should  have  said,  "i«  not 
w^ermined  bt,  the  dictates  of  iia  oven  consciencey  the  suggestions  of  true  honour, 
w  the  principles  of  religion,  ' — U. 
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V  3ame  spirit,  It  is  my  daty  to  speak  truth,  though  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point 
so  high  as  to  deckre, '  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though  he  were  sure 
to  gain  heaven  by  it.'  However  extravagant  such  a  protestation 
may  appear,  eveiy  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  say  very  reason- 
ably, '  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  by  it,*' 
or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression,  that  he  would  not 

'  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when  he  should  run 
the  haiard  of  losing  much  more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
gain.  0. 
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QoIb  non  iDvenit  tnrbA  quod  amaret  in  ilia  ? 

Ovid.  An  Am.  i.  175. 

Who  oonld  lUl  to  find, 

Id  Bach  a  crowd,  a  mistress  to  his  mind  ? 

"  Dear  Spec. 
*^  FiNDiNQ  that  my- last  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to  continue 
my  epistolary  correspondence  with  thee,  on  those  dear  con- 
founded creatures,  women.  Thou  knowest,  all  the  little  learning 
I  am  master  of  is  upon  that  subject ;  I  never  looked  in  a  book, 
but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  stories  for 
a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an 
English  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapperwit's 
window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning.  It  luckily  opened  in  the 
place  where  I  met  the  following  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  manner  among  the  Persians  to  have  several  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom, at  which  all  the  young  unmarried  women  were  annually  ex- 
posed to  sale.     The  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  pro- 
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ride  themBelyefl ;  eyery  woman  was  giyen  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  money  which  she  fetohed  htid  aside  for  the  public  use,  to 
be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by.  By  this  means  the 
richest  people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  out  the 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as  the  fair  was  thus  picked, 
the  refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  those 
who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  beauty.  Several  of  these 
married  the  agreeables,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unless 
somebody  chanced  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in 
which  case  the  best  bidder  was  always  the  purchaser.  But  now 
you  must  know,  Spec,  it  happened  in  Persia,  as  it  does  in  our 
own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  ugly  women  as  beauties  or 
agreeables;  so  that  by  consequence,  after  the  magistrates  had 
put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  still  a  great  many  that  stuck 
upon  their  hands.  In  order,  therefore,  to  clear  the  market,  the 
money  which  the  beauties  had  sold  for,  was  disposed  of  among 
the  ugly ;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune ;  the 
greatest  portion  being  always  given  to  the  most  deformed.  To 
this  the  author  adds,  that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live 
kindly  with  his  wife,  or  in  case  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  re- 
turn her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

'^  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occasion  is,  to 
establish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great  Britain :  thou  couldst 
make  it  very  pleasant,  by  matching  women  of  quality  with  oob- 
lers  and  carmen,  or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony,'  shopkeepers  and  farmers'  daughters.  Though, 
to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid  that  as  the  love 
of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it  did  in  Persia,  we 
dhould  find  that  some  of  our  greatest  men  would  chuso  out  the 
portions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the  richest  piece  of  deformity  ■ 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  tcasts  and  belles  would  be  bought 
VOL.  VI.— 22* 
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Up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  and  spendthrifts.  Thoo 
couldst  make  very  pretty  reflections  upon  this  occasion  in  honour 
of  the  Persian  politics,  who  take  care,  by  such  marriages,  to  beau- 
tify the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the  greatest  per- 
sons in  the  government  the  most  graceful.  But  this  I  shall  leave 
to  thy  judicious  pen. 

*'  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewise  met  in  a 
book.  It  seems  the  general  of  the  Tartars,  after  having  laid 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  China,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set 
to  sale  all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he 
put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and  after  having  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclosed,  marked  the 
price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  sack.  There  were  a 
great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part,  with 
a  design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do  unsight  unseen. 
The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  particular,  who  observing 
one  of  the  sacks  to  be  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and 
carried  it  off  with  him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it 
upon  a  half  way  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of  his 
purchase  :  upon  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her 
head  out  of  it ;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so  great  a  rage,  that 
he  was  going  to  shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  how- 
ever, begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he  learn- 
ed that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  infallibly 
make  the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as  he  should  know 
to  whose  lot  she  fell.  Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her 
up  in  his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  she  proved  an 
excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother 
that  she  promised  him. 

"  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second  time,  I  could 
make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan.  I  would  suppose  all  th«j 
unmarried  women  in  London  and  Westminster  brought  to  mar- 
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ket  in  sacks,  with  their  respeotire  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thousand  pound :  upon  the 
opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  housewife,  of  An 
agreeable  countenance :  the  purchaser,  upon  hearing  her  good 
qualities,  pays  down  her  price  yery  cheerfullj.  The  second  I 
would  open,  should  be  a  fire  hundred  pound  sack :  the  lady  in  it, 
to  our  surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a  toast :  as  we  are 
wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set  at  so  low  a  price,  we  hear  that 
she  would  have  been  valued  at  ten  thousand  pound,  but  that  the 
public  had  made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I 
would  afterwards  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and  discreet  wo- 
man, that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market ;  and  perhaps  discover 
half-a-dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hun- 
dred pound  a-head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be 
'  valued  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go  off"  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I 
time  to  finish  it ;  because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a 
moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou  mayest  think  of  it,  prythee  do  not 
make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didst  for 
my  last.  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,-tind  are  never  an- 
irry  at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  own  admirer.  I  am  al- 
ways bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 

"Thine,   Honeyccmb." 

O. 
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Leotorem  deleotando  parlterqn*  monenda 

Hob.  Atb  Poet  341 

Mbdng  together  profit  and  delight 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so  much  relactaxioe 
as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an 
afiront  to  oar  understanding,  and  treating  us  like  children  or 
ideots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  person  who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  exer- 
cise a  superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it, 
but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defective 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable ; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one  another,  according  to  the  per- 
fection at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this  bitter  portion  palata* 
ble?  some  convey  their  instructioDS  to  us  in  the  best  chosen 
words,  others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers,  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel,  I  think 
the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the  most  universally,  is  fable, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  If  wc  consider  this  way  of  in- 
structing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  exceptions  which  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that 
upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advise  our* 
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■elves.'  We  peruse  the  author  ^or  Uie  sake  of  the  story,  and  oou*  . 
sider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  oonclusions,  than  his  in- 
structions. The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly,  we  are 
taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In 
short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reached  as  to  think  ho 
is  directing  himself,  whilst  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased,  as  when  she 
exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own 
perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  &ble :  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own ; 
he  is  busied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circumstan- 
ces, and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries,  it 
is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  occasion  of  it. 
For  this  reason  the  Absalon  and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is 
indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so 
much  pleased,  without  a  plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inoffensive,  that 

if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 

« 

«  Ourselves.  Two  small  inaccuracies  in  this  sentence,  1.  Instead  ot 
"upon  reading  ofafabU,'*  it  should  have  been,  ''upon  the  readinij  of"  or, 
"  upon  rtading  a  fable." — 2.  The  sentence  is  involved  and  complicated^ 
**  We  reflect  that — we  are  made  to  believe  that  we  advise  ourselvea." — To 
conceal,  or  palliate  the  last  defect,  the  second  that  is  left  out,  but  must  b« 
•applied  by  the  reader. — IL 
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often  chose '  to  give  counsel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit 
many  which  will  occor  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty 
instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do  ^  not  like 
the  worse  for  that  little  oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpetual 
wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions 
with  ruin  and  desolation,  and  half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire. 
The  visier  to  this  great  sultan,  (whether  an  humourist  or  an 
enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a 
certain  dervise  to  understand  the  language  of  birds,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  visier  knew 
what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor, 
in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a 
tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall,  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbish.  '  I 
would  fain  know,'  says  the  sultan,  *  what  those  two  owls  are 
saying  to  one  another ;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  it.'  The  visier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan, 
*  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare 
not  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
thing  that  the  owls  had  said.  *  You  must  know  then,'  said  the 
visier,  '  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing, 

*  One  of  Dryden's  most  vigorous  satires.  It  was  in  this  that  he  drew 
his  celebrated  character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  paying  off  in  a  few 
lines  of  unequalled  force  and  point,  some  debts  of  long  standing. — G. 

•  Chose.  To  avoid  the  fault  just  now  taken  notice  o^  we  might  wy 
^*chu8ing  to  give,"  <fec. — H. 

^   Which  1  do — which  i*.     The  same  fault  again. — H. 
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*  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided  you  will  settle 
apon  yonr  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion.'  To 
which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  ^  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will 
give  her  fiye  hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud;  whilst  he  reigns  oyer  us,  we  shall  never 
want  ruined  villages.'  ^ 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the  fahle,  that 
he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of 
natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Democritus,  namely,  that  *  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he 
mentioned,  were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of 
such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should  be  skilled 
in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they  said  to 
one  another.  Whether  the  dervise  abovementioned  might  not 
have  eaten  such  a' serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of 
the  learned.  0. 

^  This  story,  as  I  collect  from  the  picture,  is  in  the  snperb  Persian 
MS.  in  the  public  library,  at  Cambridge. — 0. 

»  **77uU — ^it  would  produce— of  such  virtue  ihat—^  Still  the  same 
fault  of  a  too  complicated  construction ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
this  paper  was  written  carelessly,  and  in  haste  — H. 
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-Aflbtft  «ft  niiinlne  qiumdo 


Jam  propioro  Bet 
•  Yno.  tL  60. 

When  all  tb«  god  camo  i  uehing  on  hw  loaL 

Dbtpsv. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excellent  man  in 
holy  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  as  one  of 
that  society  who  assist  me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a  '  Thought 
in  Sickness,'  and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  I 
giye  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

"SiK, 

^'  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  lasi 
grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of  me, 
or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that  whilst  T  am  in  this  bad 
state  of  health,  there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's  enter- 
tainment. Were  I  able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious 
nature,  which  have  made  groat  impressions  on  my  mind  during  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  entertainment 
for  that  occasion. 

^'  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in  the  mind  of 
a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going 
to  appear  naked  and  unbodied  before  him  who  made  him.  When 
a  man  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  dissolved,  he 
shall  see  that  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a 
distance,  and  only  in  his  works  *  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
when  by  some  faculty  in  the  soul  he  shall  apprehend  the  Divine 
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Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  bis  presence,  than  we  axe  now  of 
the  presence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  most  be 
lost  in  carelessness  and  stupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a 
thought.  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  death,  has 
represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colo«irs,  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to  that 
inyisible  world  which  every  where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  discover  it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter, 
which  is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words 
are  as  follow. 

*  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  else 
but  our  putting  off  those  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our 
union  to  these  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other 
world  :  the  other  world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  as  we 
may  imagine  ]  the  throne  of  God,  indeed,  is  at  a  great  remove  from 
this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens,  where  he  displays  his  glory 
to  those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his  throne ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  step  out  of  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world,  (for  there  is  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  still,)  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live  out  of  them,  is  to  remove 
into  the  next,  for  while  our  souls  are  confined'  to  these  bodies, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  material  casements,  nothing 
but  what  is  material  can  affect  us ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is 
so  gross,  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the  shapes  and 
colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :  so  that  though  within  this 
visible  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what 
appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  this  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world  :  but  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies,  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders  present 
themselves  to  our  view  ;  when  these  material  spectacles  are  taken 
off,  the  soul,  with  its  own  naked  eyes,  sees  what  was  invisible 
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before :  and  then  we  are  in  the  oth^r  world,  when  we  can  see  it^ 
and  converse  with  it :  thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  *  That  when  we 
are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  but  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord,' 
2  Cor.  5,  6,  8.  And;  methinks,  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be 
confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives, 
which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  the 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the 
world.  What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that 
invisible  world,  which  the  first  st-ep  we  take  out  of  these  bodies 
will  present  us  with  ?  There  are  such  things  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard;  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive :  death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect, 
presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  wc  can 
never  see  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh  ;  which  should  make  us 
as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our 
eyes  which  hinders  our  sight.' 

'^  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affected 
with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that  Being, 
*  whom  none  can  see  and  live,'  he  must  be  much  more  affected, 
when  he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  before,  will 
examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish  him 
accordingly.  I  must  confess,  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme 
of  religion  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  sup- 
port the  most  virtuous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's 
innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so 
many  secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that 
without  the  advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
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Christianity  has  revealed  to  as,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he  should  be  able 
to  '  Stand  in  his  sight.'  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the 
only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  im- 
perfect  obedience  accepted. 

''It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  composed  during  this 
my  sickness. 

I. 

"Wkks  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O'erwhelm'd  with  gmlt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker,  face  to  face^ 

O  how  shall  I  appear! 

IL 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  foond, 

And  mercy  may  be  80iight» 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrink^ 

And  trembles  at  the  thought; 

m. 

When  thou,  0  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclot'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 
O  how  shall  I  appear  I 

IV. 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mindy 

Wlio  does  her  sins  lament^ 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  hearty 

E'er  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groao% 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

VL 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thine  Only  Son  has  dy*d 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 
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^'  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French^  which  Monsieur  Bayle 
has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the  fumoas  aathof 
of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one,  that  tarns  upon  a 
thought  of  the  same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated ;  it  was  written  by 
Monsieur  Des  Barreaux,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  as  remarkable 
a  penitent. 

Grand  Dien,  tea  jugemeDs  Bont  remplis  d'equit^ ; 

ToAjours  ta  prens  plaisir  k  nous  6tre  propice : 

MaiB  j*ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bont6 

Ne  me  pardonnera,  sans  choqner  ta  Justice. 

Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impidt^ 

Ne  laisse  4  ton  pouvoir  que  le  choix  du  supplice : 

Ton  interest  s'oppose  k  ma  felicity, 

Et  ta  clemence  mdme  attend  que  je  perisse. 

Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qu'il  t'est  glorieuz ; 

Offense  toy  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mea  yeux; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  temps,  rends  moi  guerre  pour  guerre ; 

J'  adore  en  p6rissant  la  raison  qui  t'  aigrit, 

Mais  dessoa  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  convert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ 

"  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I  desire  you 
would  place  them  in  a  proper  light ;  and  am  oyer,  with  great 
sincerity, 

«  Sir,  Your's,'  Ac  0. 
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Hea  pletas  1  h«a  prlsoft  lldes  t 

Yno.  iBn.  vL  8Ta 

Mirror  d  anoient  fUth 

UndMixited  worth  1  loTioIable  troth  I 

Dbtdbt. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club,  whicli 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  ns.  I  question  not  but  my 
readers  themselyes  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To 
keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead.^ 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house,  in  the  country ,  after  a  few 
weeks  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  correspendents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man 
caught  a  cold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro- 
moting an  address  of  his  own  penning^  in  which  he  succeeded 
according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  whig 
justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger^s  enemy  and  antago- 

^  "Mr.  Addison  was  so  fond  of  this  character  that  a  little  before  he 
laid  down  the  'Spectator'  (foreseeing  that  some  nimble  gentleman  would 
catch  up  his  pen  the  moment  he  quitted  it)  he  said  to  our  intimate  friend, 
with  a  certain  warmth  in  his  expression  which  he  was  not  often  guilty  o( 
*  ril  kill  Sir  Roger  that  nobody  else  may  murder  him.* " — 7%«  Bee  p.  26. 

On  this  Chalmers  sensibly  remarks,  that  "  the  killing  of  Sir  Roger  has 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  Addison  despatched 
him  in  a  fit  of  anger :  for  the  work  was  about  to  close,  and  it  appeared 
necessary  to  close  the  club ;  but  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  concerning  this  circumstance,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  produced 
a  paper  of  transcendent  excellence  in  all  the  graces  of  simplicity  and 
pathos.  There  is  not  in  our  language  any  assumption  of  character  more 
faithful  than  that  of  the  honest  butler;  nor  a  more  irresistible  stroke  of 
nature  than   the  circumstance  of  the  book  received  by  Sir  Andrew  Freo- 

port." 

Budgell's  story  is  another  version  of  the  reason  Cervantes  gave  for  kill- 
ing hU  hero  ; — para  fni/oia  nado  Don  Quixote^  yyo  para  el.  Shakespere'i 
motive  for  the  early  deatli  of  Merculio,  in  the  tragedy  of  Rcmeo  and  Juliet, 
has  been  accounted  for  by  a  similar  fiction. — * 
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nisi.  I  have  litters  both  from  the  chaplain  and  Captain  Sentrj 
which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  partioulars 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise  a  letter 
from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last  summer  when 
I  was  at  the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  mentions, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  circumstances  the  others 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his 
letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution.  j 

**  Honoured  Sir,  | 

"  ELnowino  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  2 
oould  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death, 
which  has  afflicted  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  ser 
vants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives. 
I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions,  where 
he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her 
fatherless  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  ;  for  you  know  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor 
man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint  he 
made  was,  that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able 
to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom ; 
and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that 
time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good 
heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  scut  him  from  the  widow 
lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life ; 
but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before  his  death.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  neck, 
lace,  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  be- 
longed to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother  :  he  has  bequeathed  the 
fine  white  gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  liis 
chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would  be  kind   to  him,  and  hai 
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left  joa  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the 
chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It 
being  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  moum« 
ing,  to  every  man  in  the  parish,  a  great  frize  coat,  and  to  every  wo 
man  a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  him 
take  leave  of  his  poor  servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  wo 
most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear  master's  service, 
he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very 
comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that  he 
has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the  church ;  for  he  was 
heard  to  say  some  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells 
every  body  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks  of 
him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tions, among  the  family  of  the  Coverlies,  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants, 
and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum :  the  whole  parish 
followed  the  corpse  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning 
suits ;  the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Cap- 
tain Sentry,  Qiy  master's  nephew,  has  taken  possession  of  tho 
hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate.*     When  my  old  master  saw 

»  The  644th  number  of  the  "Spectator"  (Nov.  24th,  1712)  contains  a 
letter  from  the  new  esquire,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  cannot  reflect  upon  his 
(Sir  Roger's)  character  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have,  I 
think,  heard  spoken  at  tho  club ;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well 
disposed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capacity,  is  highly  superior  in  human 
society  to  him  who  with  the  greatest  talents  is  cold  and  languid  in  his 
affections.  But,  alas!  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my 
worthy  ancestor's  fjiilings?  His  little  absurdities  and  incapacity  fov  the 
conversation  of  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  quali- 
ties are  even  now  useful  to  him.     I  know  not  wjjctlier  by  naming  those 
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him,  a  little  before  bis  death,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring 
him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies, 
and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as  qnit- 
rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  truly  seems  a  courteous 
man,  though  he  says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
my  master  loved,  and  shews  great  kindness  to  the  old  house-dog, 
that  you  know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  of.  It  would  have 
gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature 
made  on  the  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  joyed 
himself  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melancholiest 
day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Worcestershire. 
This  being  all  from 

"  Honoured  Sir,  your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

"  Edward  Biscun." 

"  P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before  he  died,  that 
a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner*  of 
writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.     Sir  An- 

disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit.,  since  he  has  left  behind  him  a  re- 
putation in  his  country  which  would  be  worth  the  pains  of  the  wisest 
man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at" — "  I  have  continued  all  Sir  Roger's  servants, 
except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  unto  little  livings  within  my 
manor  ;  those  who  are  in  a  list  of  tlie  good  Knight's  own  hand  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon  such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of 
me,  and  added  so  many  advantages  during  the  lives  of  the  pei^ons  ho  qnsir- 
tered,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  are  joined  with  to  cherish 
and  befriend  them  on  all  occasi^^ns." — • 


*  Thf  poor  butler  a  inatiner.     As  if  that  vinnner  was  not  the  very  thinjj 
ihat  melts  us.     There  is  a  little  vanity  in  this  apology  for  the   pcor  but 
ter. — H. 
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drew  opening'  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  par- 
liament. There  was,  in  particular,  the  act  of  uniformity,  with 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  An> 
drew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  ho 
had  disputed  with  Sir  Boger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  inci- 
dent on  another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand 
writing,  burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket.  Cap- 
tain Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  left  rings  and  mourn- 
ing for  every  one  in  the  club.  0 
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Inde  homlnam  p«cndamqne  genus,  vlteqne  volantam, 
Et  qon  marmoreo  fert  monstra  Bub  isqnore  pontna. 

Vuo.  Ma.  vi.  TSa 

Henoe  mon  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain. 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  tho  main. 

DKTDKir. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
material  world,  by  which  I  mean  *  that  system  of  bodies,  into  which 
nature  has  so  curiously  worked  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  tho 
several  relations  which  those  bodies  bear  to  one  another ;  there 
is  still,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful  and  surprising  in 
contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  those 
animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The 
material  world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe :  the  world  of  life 
are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world  which  lie  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  are.  therefore,  subject  to  our  observations  and 

*  By  which  I  mean.     He  had  better  have  said — or — and  so  below,  aftor 
VOL.  VI. — 23 
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inquiries,  it  la  amaxing  to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals  with 
which  it  is  stocked.     Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled:  erery 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.     There  is  scarce  a  single 
humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which 
our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creatures.     The 
surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  basis  of  other  animals  that  live  *  upon  it 
nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innn 
merable  cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with  such  impercep 
tible  inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature, 
we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds 
of  living  creatures :  we  find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilder 
ness  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and 
every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  necessaries  and  convenien- 
cies  for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds/  draws  a  very  good 
argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the  peopling  of  every 
planet ;  as,  indeed,  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the  analogy  of 
reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies  which  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  furnished  with  being  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  are  endowed 
with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  mat- 
ter, any  further  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  con- 
scious of  their  existence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter  is  only  made  as  the 

*  Foutenelle. 


•  HTr/cA  are — that  live."    ITiis  complicated  construction,  though  agaiuil 
rule,  has  a  ^^nice  here. — U. 
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basis  and  sopport  of  animals,  and  there  is  no  more  of  the  one, 
ihan  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  oommanioative  a  nature,  that  it 
seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence  upon  every  degree 
of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  which  I  have  often 
pursued  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 
upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings  which 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised  but  just 
above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell-fish, 
which  are  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  coDe,  that  grow  *  to  the  sur 
face  of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  sev- 
ered from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no  other  sense 
besides  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an  additional 
one  of  bearing ;  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is  won- 
derful to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life 
advances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  crea- 
ture is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses ;  and  even  among 
these,  there  is  such  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sense, 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though 
the  sense  in  different  animals  be  distinguished  by  the  same  com- 
mon denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature.  If, 
after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of  cunning 
and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them 
rising  after  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one  above  another, 
and  receiving  additional  improvements  according  to  the  species  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very 
gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species  comes  very 
near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it 

•  That  grow.     Better,  and  grow — ^*and  immediatdi/  die" — read — **  bui 
Hnmediately  die." — IL 
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V  The  exuberant  and  oyerflowing  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  from  his  haying  made  so  very  little  matter,  at 
least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm  with 
life :  nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the 
multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species  of 
animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
existence ;  he  has,  therefore,  specified,  in  his  creation,  every  de- 
gree of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  in  nature, 
from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures, 
rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another, 
are  almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  is  so  well  hus- 
banded and  managed,  that  there  is  scarce  a  degree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is 
the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  divine  Being,  more  manifested  in 
this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the  foregoing  con- 
piderations.  If  the  scale  of  Being  rises  by  such  a  regular  pro- 
gress, so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that 
it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which  are  of  a 
superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space 
and  room  for  diflferent  degrees  and  perfection,  between  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  despicable 
insect.  This  consequefnce  of  so  great  a  variety  of  beings  which 
are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is 
made"  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  here  set  down, 
after  having  premised,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 

•  This  consrtpmic^ — is  irnvle.  To  make  a  connr<]neurf;  is  strange  KtiL'lish: 
and,  the  const  ijm  uce  of  so  fjr(at  a  varicti/j  <tc.  is  ahiiosl  as  stningo.  He  might 
have  saitl,  more  briefly  ttiid  properly — This  conclusion  is  drawn  bu  Af.f. 
Lof.ke,  tte. — LL 
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room  between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exeri 
itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  filled  up,  since 
there  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap  or  distance  between  the  highest 
created  being,  and  the  power  which  produced  him. 

'  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent  .creatures 
above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  pro- 
bable to  me  from  hence ;  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we 
see  no  chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  descent 
is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things,  that  in  each  re- 
move, differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that 
have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  regions :  and  there 
are  some  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  whose  blood 
is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  thA  scrupu 
lous  are  allowed  them  on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  toge- 
ther ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm 
blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog ;  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently 
reported  of  mermaids  and  sea-men.  There  are  some  brutes,  that 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason,  as  some  that  are 
called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  near- 
ly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  be- 
tween them :  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inor- 
ganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every  where  that  the  several 
species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible  de- 
grees. And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  mag- 
nificent harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  infi- 
nite goodness  of  the  architect,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infi« 
uite  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  us  down 
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wards :  which,  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  per- 
snaded,  that  there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection  mach 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  Being  of  God,  than  we  are  from 
the  lowest  state  of  Being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinct  species,  we  have  no  clear 
distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  Being,  there  is  no  creature  so  wonderful  in 
its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves  our  particular  attention, 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  between  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is  that  link 
in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been  often  termed  the  NextiS 
tUrittsque  Mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  respect  being  associ- 
ated with  angels  and  arch-angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection  as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits  as  his 
brethren,  may  in  another  respect  say  to  corruption,  *^  Thou  art 
my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.'' 

0. 
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Nunc  Rngar  Apollo, 


Nanc  Lycin  sortcA,  nnnc  ct  Jove  missus  ab  Ipso 
Interpro.s  divtim  fcrt  horrida  jussaper  auraa^ 

Scilicet  Is  Buperis  labor 

ViBO.  Iv.  87(1. 

Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  tbo  Dcllan  God, 
Now  Ilennes  Isemploy'd  from  Jove's  abode. 
To  warn  hlni  hence ;  as  if  tho  p«\v;efiil  stato 
Of  beav'nly  pow'rs  were  touoh'd  with  human  fiite  I 

Detdxk. 

I  AM  always  highly  d^elighted  with  the  discovery  of  any  rising 
genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  read  over, 
with  great  plonsur^,  the  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Popa 
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}n  which  the.e  are  many  excellent  compositions  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind,  in  perusing 
a  poem  that  is  just  published  '  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace,'  *  and 
whidi,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons,  as 
80  noble  a  performance  deserves.  I  was  particularly  well-pleased 
to  find  that  the  author  had  not  amused  himself  with  fiibles  out  of 
the  Pagan  theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this 
nature,  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  f&ble. 

Many  of  our  modem  authors,  whose  learning  very  often  ez 
tends  no  farther  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how  to 
celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales 
with  the  recital  of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 
woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  see  that  it 
turns  more  upon  Yenus  or  Helen,  than  on  the  party  concerned. 
I  have  known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highly  commend 
ed ;  but  upon  asking  to  hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  descrip- 
tion of  Polypbcme.  At  other  times  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man  who  gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I 
have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river-god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  from 
one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  school,  it  is 
necessary  for  ub  to  be  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Pagan  the- 
ology, and  may  be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram 
with  a  heathen  god  ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  panegyric, 
that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  have  recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junes.* 

*  By  TickelL  "The  tendency  of  this  poem  was  to  reclaim  the  nation 
from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity."  Dr.  .Tohnson'i 
Lives  of  English  Poets,  Vol  iii.  p.  173.  8vo.  1781.— V.  Tatler,  No.  lOG,  and 
47.     Note  on  T.  S|)indle.— C. 


■  The  way  of  wniing,  here  very  justly  condemned,  sprung  up  w'th  th« 
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No  thooght  is  beantiful  which  is  not  just,  and  no  thought  osn 
bo  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or  at  least  in  that  which 
passes  for  sucL' 

In  mock-heroic  poems,  the  use  of  the  heathen  mythology  is 
not  only  excusable  but  graceful,  because  it  is  the  design  of  such 
compositions  to  divert,  by  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the 
ancients  to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing  such 
kinds  of  mashinery  in  modem  writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting  these  classical  legends  into 
our  serious  compositions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetiqal 
turn ;  I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  Pastorals  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  this 
kind  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  ^  without  fauns  and  satyrs,  wood* 
nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities. 
But  we  see  he  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 
this  way  of  writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  these  anti- 
quated fables,  the  superstitious  mythology  which  prevails  among 
the  shepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes,  by  inter- 
weaving the  actions  of  deities  with  their  achievements ;  but  for  a 
Christian  author  to  write  in  the  Pagan  creed,  to  make  prince 
Eugene  a  favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bcllona  and  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  would  be  down- 
right puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen . 

revival  of  letters;  and  was  to  be  expected  in  that  state  of  things,  when 
every  poet  was,  in  effect,  a  school-boy :  when  those  nereeable  stories  of 
the  Pagan  gods,  were  new  to  most  people,  an<l  the  knowlediie  of  them  gave 
so  much  distinction.  But  this  puerile  mode  of  writing  would  not  have  con- 
tinued to  Mr.  Addison's  days,  if  Mr.  Waller  had  not  made  it  Ins  own,  and 
setitotf  with  tlie  utmost  trrace  and  ini^euuity. — 11. 

■  Or  at  least  in  that  which  passes  for  such.  This  fxrr/?^^on,  w III ch  must 
be  admitted,  reduces  tlie  genornl  rule  of  Bonhours  and  the  French  critics, 
from  whom  Mr.  Addi<on  took  it,  tojust  nothing:  for  what  is  that  thoughti 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  able  writer,  may  not  bo  so  turned,  as  tc  pass  fof 
truth,  with  most  readers? — II. 

b  Without  doubt  "  to  subsist:'— IL 
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It  10  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a  genios  to  describe  realities, 
and  place  them  in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man  may  write  a  fine 
description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw 
the  character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.' 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd  practice,  I 
shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  virtue  of  that  speotatoriai 
authority  with  which  I  stand  invested. 

'*  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance, 
drawing  near,  being  informed  that  there  are  several  ingenious 
persons  who  intend  to  shew  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion, 
and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effusion 
of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good  cause  to  apprehend ;  I  do  hereby 
strictly  require  every  person,  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to 
remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism 
to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  his  own  poem  without  depending  upon  Phoebus 
for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  muses 
by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury 
with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and 
shall  by  no  means  suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape  of 
any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further 
declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  deaths  of  tlie  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain  in  the 
late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths  may  be  very  well 
accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do 
therefore  strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  Neptune 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  in  several  poems 

»  V.  vol.  i.  p.  196,  noU\--G 
VOL.  vr. — 23* 
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which  we  may  now  snppoBe  are  upon  the  anvil,*  I  do  also  prohibit 
his  appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very 
short  allusion,  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter, 
but  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen 
gods,  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in 
which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other  act  of  authority 
which  does  not  belong  to  him  :  in  short,  I  expect  that  no  Pagan 
agent  shall  be  introduced,  or  any  fact  related  which  a  man  cannot 
give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  several  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be  still 
left  in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written."  0. 
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singula  quttqae  locam  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Hob.  An  Poet  91 

Let  every  thing  have  its  dae  place. 

EoeooMMox. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes  concerning  rank  and 
precedence,  T  could  not  forbear  amusing  myself  with  some  obser- 
vations, which  I  have  made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this 
great  particular.  By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large,  all 
those  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether 
in  the  writing,  printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with  the 
writers;  I  have  observed  that  the  author  of  a/o/io,  in  all  compa- 

*  Upon    the    ttockt,   had   been   better  ia  this   place    for  au   «)bYioui 
reason. — H. 
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Hies  and  conyersations,  sets  himself  above  the  author  of  a  quarto ; 
the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the  author  of  an  octavo;  and  so  on, 
by  a  gradual  descent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in  ttoenty- 
^ours.  This  distinotion  is  so  well  observed,  that  in  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  I  have  seen  a /o/io- writer  place  himself  in  an 
elbow-chair,  when  the  author  of  a  duodecimo  has,  out  of  a  just 
deference  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a  squab. 
In  a  word,  authors  are  usually  ranged  in  company  after  the  same 
manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket-author,  hath  beneath  him  the  writers 
of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  stitched.  As  for  a  pam- 
phleteer, he  takes  place  of  none  but  of  the  authors  of  single  sheets, 
and  of  that  fraternity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days, 
or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  precedency 
omong  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  class  of  writers,  is  yet 
settled.* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presumed 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer  till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered 
into  those  two  first  volumes,  which  have  already  appeared.' 
After  which  I  naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  of  all 
pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in  Great-Britain,  that 
had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also  informed  by  my  bookseller, 
that  six  octavos  have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  &  folio,  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because  I  would 

*  Nov.  6,  1712.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Spectator  were  now 
published.  Addison  does  not  here  acknowledge  himself  concerned  in  the 
Tatler,  or  allude  to  it:  but  all  the  four  volumes  of  the  lucubrations  of  J. 
Bickerstaff  were  at  this  time  delivered  to  the  subscribers.  Sec  No.  581, 
adfinem, — C. 

»  Ih  yet  settled.  Humorously,  perhaps  modestly,  said.  But,  there  was 
no  doubt,  in  the  writer's  time,  about  that  precedency :  at  leu^t  there  can 
be  none  now. — H. 
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not  have  the  learned  world  surprised,  if,  after  the  publication  of 
half-a-dozen  volumes,  I  take  my  place  accordingly.  When  my 
scattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at  the  head 
of  them. 

Whether  these  rules,'  which  have  been  received  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  originally  estab- 
lished with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manufacture,  I  shall  leave  to  the 
discussion  of  others,  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  place 
that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one  another 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whose 
they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  settled 
among  the  three  learned  professions,^  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws 
I  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every 
doctor  in  each  of  these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  squires ;  this  last  order 
of  men  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nation,  are  consequently 
thrown  together  into  a  class  below  the  three  learned  professions. 
I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  several  rural  squires,  whose 
reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  the  present  state  of  England, 
and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want  of  learning, 
which  has  planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  some  measure 
extenuate  their  misdemeanour ;  and  our  professors  ought  to  par- 
don them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  considering  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  do  not 
know  their  right-hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  retainers  to  the 

In  some  universities,  that  of  Dublin  in  particular,  they  have  doctors 
of  music,  who  take  rank  after  the  ioctors  of  the  three  learned  professions 
and  above  esquires. — C. 
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learned  world,  and  who  regulate  theinselyes  upon  all  occasiona 
by  several  laws  peculiar  to  their  body.  I  mean  the  players  or 
actors  of  both  sexes.  Among  these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncon* 
trover  ted  principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of  a 
comedian ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls  who  make 
us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in 
every  entertainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It 
is  a  stage  maxim,  ^  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.'  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd  in'  Mr.  Bullock,  notwith- 
standing the  height  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to  sit  at  the 
right-hand  of  a  hero,  though  he  were  but  five-foot  high.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre. 

Queens  and  heroines  preserve  their  rank  in  private  conver 
sation,  while  those  who  are  waiting-women  and  maids  of  honour 
upon  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all  writers  of 
tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  seated,  served,  or  saluted, 
before  comic-writers:  those  who  deal  in  tragicomedy  usually 
taking  their  seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has 
been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and  heroic 
poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  for- 
mer, but  Mr.  Dry  den  and  many  others  would  never  submit  to 
this  decision.  Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the 
heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  distinction 
preserved  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters  O- 
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Sle  Tlflazn  Yenerl ;  col  pUuset  Impares 
Formas  atqae  anitnos  sub  Joga  ahenea 
8«yo  mittere  cam  Jooo. 

Hob.  1  Od.  zxzUL  la 

Thus  Yenna  sports;  the  rich,  the  base,  I. 
Unlike  in  fortune,  and  in  lace, 
To  disagreeing  love  provokes ; 

When  cruelly  Jocose, 

8he  ties  the  fistal  noose. 
And  binds  unoquala  to  the  braien  yokesi 

Cancn. 

It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been  severe  upon  mar- 
riage, in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives  to  enter  into  the  fra- 
ternity which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to  see  their  raillery  return 
upon  their  own  heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that 
did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a  bless- 
ing to  another  man,  falls  upon  such  an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr. 
Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and 
liumour,  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  short,  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex  in  general^ 
very  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by  chusing  one  of  the 
most  worthless  persons  of  it,  for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow. 
Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind,  on  those  who  turn  his  myste- 
ries into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  witty 
upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters,  which  I  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by 
marrying  a  farmer's  daughter ;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
our  club  by  *he  last  post.  The  Templcr  is  very  positive  that  he 
has  married  a  dairy-maid :  but  Will  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
gives  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse      I  must  confess  I 
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tnispeoted  somethiDg  more  than  ordinarj,  when  apon  opening  the 
letter  I  fonnd  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gaiety, 
haying  changed  Dear  Spec,  which  was  his  nsnal  salute  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  into  My  worthy  Friend,  and  subscribed 
himself  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  William  Honey- 
comb. In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb 
who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in 
town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The 
sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  the 
town,  and  enlivened  with  those  little  cant-phrases  which  have 
made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But 
let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himself. 

"  My  worthy  Friend, 
"  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  aoqnaintanoe, 
wonder  that  I  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the 
town  for  thirty  years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he 
did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been  immersed 
in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But  since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate, 
I  am  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  upon 
it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  scarce  for- 
bear filling  my  letter  with  breezes,  shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and 
purling  streams.  The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard 
you  so  often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  instance  of  it,  I  must  acquaint 
you,  and  by  your  means,  the  whole  club,  that  I  have  lately  mar- 
ried one  of  my  tenant^s  daughters.  She  is  born  of  honest  pa- 
rents, and  though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
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tue.  The  natural  sweetness  and  innooenoe  of  her  behaviour^  thii 
freshness  of  her  compleuon,  the  unaffected  turn  of  her  shape 
and  person,  shot  me  through  and  through  every  time  I  saw  her, 
and  did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  greatest 
beauty  in  t6wn  or  court  had  ever  done  in  brocade.  In  short, 
she  is  such  an  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate ; 
and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are 
falsely  called  the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope 
to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth, 
strong  bodies,  and  healthy  constitutions.  As  for  your  fine  wo- 
men, I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them.  I  have  had  my 
share  in  their  graces,  but  no  more  of  that.  It  shall  be  my  busi- 
ness hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as 
becomes  the  master  of  a  family.  I  question  not  but  I  shall 
draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  the 
tune  of  '  The  marriage-hater  matched  ; '  but  I  am  prepared  for 
it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  toll  theo 
iruly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttering  cox- 
combs shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of  an  homme  dt 
rueUe  any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs, 
which  entirely  destroyed  that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master 
of.  Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been 
eight  and  forty  above  these  twelve  years.  Since  my  retirement 
into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wish 
you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  m^  own 
part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  family, 
a  good  husband,  a  careful  father,  (when  it  shall  so  happen,) 
and  as  "  Your  most  siuccre  friend, 

**  And  humble  servant, 

"  William   Honeycomb."  0 
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Qui  mare  et  terns  TarilBqiie  mnndnm 

Temperat  horto : 
Unde  nil  ma^iu  generatar  Ipso, 
Neo  Tlget  qnleqnsm  alxnile  ant  seonndam. 

Hos.  1  Od.  ziL  1&  * 

Who  galdes  below,  and  roles  above, 
The  great  Disposer  and  the  mighty  King: 
Than  be  none  greater,  next  bim  none, 

That  oan  be,  la,  or  was. 
Bapreme  he  singly  fills  the  throneii 

Cbskm. 

SiHONiDES  being  asked  bj  Dionysins  the  tyrant  what  God 
was,  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his 
reply.  When  the  day  was  expired,  he  desired  two  days ;  and 
afterwards,  instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  dou- 
ble the  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philosopher, 
the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he 
"yaded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth ;  and  that  he  lost  himself 
in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  he 
has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and,  since  we 
have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection,  but  what  we 
discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  these 
perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul,  becomes  an 
attribute  in  God.  We  exist  in  place  and  time ;  the  Divine  Be- 
ing fills  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  know- 
ledge ;  the  Divine  Being  is  Almighty  and  Omniscient.  In  short, 
by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by 
joining  all  these  dificrent  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  Being,  wo 
form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 
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Though  every  one  who  thinks.,  must  have  made  this  observa- 
tion^  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  same  purpose, 
out  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  "  If  we  examine 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we 
shall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ;  and  that  the  com- 
plex ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up 
of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection  :  v.  g.  having,  from 
what  we  experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have, 
than  to  be  without ;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suit- 
able we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
with  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  spirit- 
ual perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  soul ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of 
perfection,  except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and 
short  imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a 
very  high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being 
has  not  many  more  attributes  than  those  which  enter  into  our 
eonoeptions  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind 
of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  a  human  soul, 
it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the  soul,  in 
her  separate  state,  may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting,  during  her  present  union 
with  the  body ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond 
with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and  open  to  us  here- 
after new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in, 
that  the  Sovereign  Being,  th :  Great  Author  of  Nature,  hap  in 
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him  all  poesibk  perfeotion,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree ;  to  speak 
according  to  our  methods  of  oonceiying.  I  shall  only  add,  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  onr  notion  of  this  infinite 
Being  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it 
will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is.  '  There  is  no 
end  of  his  greatness : '  the  most  exalted  creature  he  has  made, 
is  only  capable  of  adoring  it ;  none  but  himself  can  compre- 
hend it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and  sublime  in 
this  light.  '  By  his  word  all  things  consist.  We  may  speak 
much,  and  yet  come  short :  wherefore  in  sum,  he  is  all.  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvellous  in 
his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as 
you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt 
him,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can 
never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ? 
and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  there  are  yet  hid  greater 
things  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  won-  i 
ders  of  his  mercy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which 
represents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  Great  and  Glorious, 
but  as  infinitely  Good  and  Just  in  his  dispensations  towards  man. 
But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  under  every  one's  considera- 
tion, though  indeed  it  can  never  bo  sufficiently  considered,  I  shall 
here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worship  and  veneration 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should 
often  refresh  our  minds  with  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  annihilate 
ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthless- 
ness,  and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  perfection.  This 
would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
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awe  and  yeneration  as  that  which  I  am  her6  recommending,  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  reasonable 
numiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  Jittle  seeds  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 
of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than 
on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them  and  the 
supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our 
desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  him  by  all  the 
acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  in  a 
particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impiety 
of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  sermon,  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman  *  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  works 
of  nature,  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced.  "  He 
had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  Great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  name 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  visi- 
ble stop  in  his  discourse  ;  in  which,  one  that  knew  him  particu- 
larly above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  so  exact, 
that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  fail 
in  it." 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews 
to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses.  What  can  we  then  think 
of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent  passions  ? 

*  See  Bishop  Burnett's  Bemion  preached  nt  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Rooert 
Boyle     Guardian,  175 — Spect  664. — C 
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of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most  familiar  questions  ana  asser- 
tionS)  Indicrous  phrases  and  works  of  hnmonr  ?  not  to  mention 
those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries  ?  t  would  be  an  affront 
to  reason,  to  endeayqur  to  set  forth  the  horror  and  profaneness 
of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  sufficient- 
ly to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say  religion,  is  not 
utterly  extinguished.  0. 


No.  535.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  13. 

Spem  longam  reseoes 

Hob.  1  Od.  zL  7. 

Oat  short  yaln  hopa 

My  four  hundred  and  seyenty-first  speculation  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  hope  in  general.    I  design  this  paper  as  a  speculation 
upon  that  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  tem-  v 
poral  objects,  and  produces  many  sorrows    and   calamities  in 
human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace,  that  we 
should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in  life,  which  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  us.  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
time  here,  makes  such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which  we  reach 
after :  where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no  sooner  dies 
in  us,  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such 
and  such  particular  enjoyments ;  but  cither  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude   of  the  mind,  we  have  no 
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sooner  gained  one  point  but  we  extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We 
still  find  new  inviting  scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  those 
which  at  a  distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflections  are  these ;  that  we 
should  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a  length ; 
that  we  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether 
tbey  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  pro- 
pose '  in  their  fruition,  and  whether  they  are  such  as  we  are  pret- 
ty sure  of  attaining,  in  case  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  we 
hope  for  things  ^hich  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  progress 
towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thor 
oughly  considered  the  value,  our  disappointment  will  be  greater 
than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hope  for  what 
we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make 
life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed  from 
our  want  of  consideration,  in  one  or  all  of  these  particulars. 
They  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily 
split,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchymist 
and  projector  are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men  of  warm  imagi- 
nations and  towering  thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  of 

*  Sttch  Oft  toe  may  rcasonaUi/  expect  from  tJu-in  what  we  propose^  &c.  As,  is 
here  im{)ro|»erly  used  for  that,  tlie  relative  for  the  eoiijunetion.  It  has  its 
right  use  in  the  next  seuleiice — tiuck  as  we  are  pretti/  sure  of  attaining. 
]5ut  the  wliole  had  bi'tter  be<'ii  given  thus — Siich  as  arc  likcli/  to  yield  iM 
what  we  propose,  <£'«. — and  such  an  wc  are  pntty  sure,  ti'f.  It  may  i*eem  ea- 
j)i'iciou8  in  the  author  to  say — whether  they  be  siieh,  in  the  tirst  sentence, 
and,  whether  they  are  such, — in  the  hist.  But,  the  eonjunction  tr/de/ACT", 
admitting  botli  tiie  sufjimctive  and  indicative  mood,  the  ear  has  its  choice 
of  eitlier;  and  Mr.  Addison's  was  a  ver}'  nice  one.  IJet^ide-*,  whether  they 
be,  is  rather  the  more  exact  construction  of  tlie  two  and  tlierefore  tlie  re- 
petition of  it  in  tlie  following  sentence,  miiiht  aj>}>eMr  to  Mr.  Addison  like 
an  fi/ZVc/a^ion  of  exactness,  or,  what  we  call  fonnalitu,  which  his  graeit»ua 
prose  is  always  studious  to  avoid.  However,  to  palliate  this  change  ai 
the  mood,  and  introduce  it  with  less  oHcnce,  he  does  not  say, — "Whether 
they  6f  such" — and,  "arr  surh,"'  which,  l)y  bringing  the  two  nnnids  so 
elosc  toi^et  her,  would  jioint  out  thiir  iin'oiiixruit  v  :  but,  '^^  ah'th^r  th^ij  hi 
such,"  and  then,  again,  "and  ii'h.thtr  th<  y  arc  auvh,'^ — in  two  distinct  com 
nlctc  seuteuces. — ii. 
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fortune  waica  are  near  them,  for  something  that  glitters  in  tho 
sight  at  a  distance ;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness, 
for  what  is  showy  and  superficial ;  and  to  contemn  that  good 
which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  they  are  not  capable 
of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable 
life;  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss;  and  grasps  at 
impossibilities ;  and  consequently  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said,  may  serve  as  a  moral  to  an  Arabian 
fable,  which  I  find  translated  into  French  by  Monsieur  Galland. 
The  fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild,  but  natural  simplicity,  that  I 
question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I 
have  been,  and  that  he  will  consider  himself,*  if  he  reflects  on  the 

"  The  f  able  has  in  it  such  a  vnld,  but  natural  simplicity ^  that  I  question 
not  but  my  reader  mil  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  have  bten,  and  that  he 
mil  consider  himself ^  dec.  This  sentence  deserves  to  be  well  considered : 
1.  The  i*ej)etitioQ  of  but — "such  a  wild,  but  iiatunil " — "I  questiuii  not 
but " — has  an  ill  effect  2.  Buty  in  "  I  question  not  but "  may  seem  equiva- 
lent to  thatj  for  so  it  follows  in  the  next  sentence — **and  that  he  will  con- 
sider," i.  c,  I  qucfition  not,  that  he  will  conbider. — Why  tlien  did  he  not 
gay — I  question  not  ^Aa^,  in  the  first  instance  ?  Certainly',  to  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  </ta^ — /AaM  question  not  that. — After  the  intervention  of  a 
whole  sentence,  he  ventures  to  assume  the  reifular  form — and  that  he  will 
consider — still  tho  fault  is  only  palliated,  not  removed.  'J  afcinj^  the  con- 
struction in  tliis  light,  ho  had  better  have  expressed  himself  thus : — "The 
fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild,  but  luitural  simplicity,  that  I  qucistion  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  1  have  been,  and  will  con- 
sider himself,"  Ac.  But  3.  /?'//,  is  not  equivalent  to  that. — ^The  sense  of 
this  particle  is,  according  to  its  name,  always  adversative^  thout^h  the  uaa 
of  it,  in  our  language,  be  frequently  such  as  may  lead  a  careless  reader  to 
think  otherwise.  The  mystery  is  only  this:  btU^  refers  very  often  to  sonie- 
tjiing  that  pass<s  in  the  writer's  or  speaker's  mind  ;  and  is  not  expressed. 
In  all  ca«es,  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  is  elliptical;  as  that  before 
us,  which,  when  tilled  up,  would  run  thus — I  question  not  but  [believe 
thatj  my  reader,  ttc.  Sometimes,  the  ellipsis  is  only  of  the  vcrb^  as  when 
we  say — I  question  not  but  that. — All  the  forms  of  speaking,  in  which  but 
occurs,  and  in  a  sense  seemingly  not  adversative,  may  be  explained  in  tho 
..jiMie  manner.  The  sentence  before  us,  is,  then,  not  ungrunimatieal ;  and 
13  only  faulty,  beeause  it  is  long  And  comjtlicated,  and  something  unhar- 
nioiiious,  by  what  could  not  be  avoided,  the  repetition  of  that  in  the  \i\»\ 
part  of  it;  for,  I (fwnlion  not^  to  which  but  is  oppo.^'cd,  being  at  a  consider- 
able distaneo,  he  eould  not  say — but  he  will  coundtr — as  he  had  wiid  bt> 
fore,  but  m;i  reai^er  will ;  and  even  then,  the  S4>und  of  but,  thus  reptated, 
had  been  ollVnsive.     The  way  of  rectifying  the  wliole  jm.-sage,  is  this:— 
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several  amnsementB  of  hope  ivhich  have  sometimes  passed  in  his 
mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Persian  glassman. 

Alnasohar/  says  the  fahle,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  neyer 
would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  daring  his  father's  life.  When 
his  father  died,  he  left  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  drachmas 
in  Persian  money.  Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest  earthen-ware.  These 
he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket,  and  having  made  choice  of  a 
very  little  shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his 
back  upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  customers.  As  he  sat  in 
this  posture  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell  into  a  most 
amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner :  '  This 
basket  (says  he)  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a  hundred 
drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  I  shall  quickly  make 
two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it  in  retail.  These  two  hundred 
drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  which 

^  It  appears  from  Richardson's  translation  (v.  his  Arabic  Grammar) 
that  Alnaschar,  in  the  original,  constantly  addresses  his  soliloquy  to  hie 
•oul;  for  which  v.  Seneca,  Medea,  ac.  1.  sc  1. — Horn.  Odyss.  L.  20.  Har- 
ris* Philological  Enquiries,  part  iv.  dbc. — J.  B.  B. 

**  The  fable  has  in  it  a  very  wild  and  natural  air ;  and  I  question  not  bul 
[or  but  that]  my  reader  will  be  as  much  ])le{u*ed  with  it  as  I  have  been, 
and  will  consider  himself  (if  he  reflection  the*  several  amusements  of  hope, 
which  have  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind)  as  a  near  relalioa  to  the  Pendan 
glasaman." 

As  for  the  ellipsis,  it  is  very  frequent,  and  natural  in  nil  lanjoruages ; 
the  mind  htistcning  to  its  main  conclusion,  without  stoppinj^  to  deduce  ex- 
plicitly its  intervening  ideas:  as  in  the  following  passage  of  Euripides — 

$\(\\foy  irphs  VH-^^y  tfifxa  tbs  (piKrjfid  T(, 
"ly   oAAa  tovto  KarOavovtr'  tx^  aidfv 
t/ivr]fxiioVy  fl  fi^  rois  tfJLo'is  irftdf}^  \6yots' 

Irmo.  IN  AuL*  1238. 

— ^Yet^  the  perspicuity  of  a  sentence  is  something  hurt  l»v  elliptical 
forms,  and  the  main  charnctor  of  a  poliMhod  languMtre  is.  perspUMiity.  One 
would,  therefore,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  when  cu>toni  has  not  made  them 
necessary,  or  sufficiently  intelligible,  always  avcid  tluin. — H. 
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of  course  will  amooivt  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four  thousand 
drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  by 
this  means  I  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  mj  trade 
of  glass-man  and  turn  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  got  together 
as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  desire,  I  will  make  a  purchase  of 
the  finest  house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and 
horses.  I  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise  in 
the  world.  I  will  not,  however,  stop  there,  but  still  continue  my 
traffic,  till  I  have  got  together  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas. 
When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thousand 
drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince, 
and  will  demand  the  Grand  Visier's  daughter  in  marriage,  after 
having  represented  to  that  minister  the  information  which  I  have 
received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  discretion,  and  other  high  qualities 
which  his  daughter  possesses.  I  will  let  him  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage-night.  A  soon  as  I  have  married 
the  Grand  Visier's  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  ten  black  eunuchs, 
the  youngest  and  best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  after- 
wards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit  with  a  great  train  and  equi- 
page. And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand,  which  he  will  do 
of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I'll  give  him  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him,  and  afterwards,  to 
his  great  surprise,  will  present  him  with  another  purse  of  the 
same  value,  with  some  short  speech ;  as,  *  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word :  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise.' 

*  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house,  I  shall  take 
particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due  respect  for  me,  before  1 
give  the  reigns  to  love  and  dalliance.  To  this  end  I  shall  con- 
fine her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.     Her  women  will  represent  to  me,  that  she  is 
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inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  nnkindness,  and  beg  me  wiUi  team 
to  caress  her,  and  let  her  sit  down  by  me ;  but  I  shall  still  re 
main  inexorable,  and  will  tarn  my  back  npon  her  all  the  first 
night.  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to 
me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  reoeiye 
her  into  my  favour :  then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough 
Tcneration  for  my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn  her  from  me 
with  my  foot  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall  fall  down  several 
paces  from  the  sofa.' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  chimerical 
vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with  his  foot  what  he  had  in 
his  thoughts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle 
ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street,  and  broke 
them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  0. 


No.  536.    FRIDAY  NOVEMBER  14. 

0  yerd  Phrygios,  iioqao  cniin  Fhryf^osI 
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0 1  less  ♦han  women,  In  the  f^hapes  of  men. 

Dkydks. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's  shop,  a 
pretty  young  thing,  about  eigliteen  years  of  age,  stept  out  of  her 
coach,  and  brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the 
further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  him 
with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time  presc^nted  him  with 
a  letter :  after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  upon  his  hand, 
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ahe  delivered  the  renudniog  part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew. 
I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  her  disoonrse,  that  she  flushed,  and 
cast  an  eje  upon  mo  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by 
my  bookseller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  short  face  whom  she  had 
so  often  read  of  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming 
creature  smiled  in  my  face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey.  She 
scarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  th» 
shop  with  an  easy  skuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach, 
giving  the  footmen  directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter,  subscribed 
'  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  desired 
him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy 
publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea- 
table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it,  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to 
publish  it,  whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  any  of  my 
male  readers  will  be  so  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen 
the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

London,  Nov,  1712 

**  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  proposal, 
and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way 
to  employ  the  most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom ;  I  mean  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  thc^-women's-mcn,  or  beaus, 
&c.  Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are 
not  made  for  any  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  business, 
are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I 
propose  is  this,  since  knotting  is  again  in  fashion,  which  has  been 
found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  you  would  recommend  it  to 
these  gentlemen,  as  something  that  may  make  them  useful  to  the 
ladies  they  admire.     And  since  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
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game,  or  othor  diyersion,  for  ifc  may  be  done  in  the  plaj-houie,  Id 
their  3oache8,  at  the  tea-table,  and,  in  short,  in  all  places  where 
thej  oome  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church ;  be  pleased 
to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes)  it  will  be  easily  complied 
with.  It  is,  beside,  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  see  by  the 
fair  sex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beaus  more  readily 
come  into  it ;  it  shews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great 
advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue.  In  short,  it  seems 
in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  further, 
by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male-knotters  will  find, 
when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the 
fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  I  have  hit  upon  something 
that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally  your  ad- 
mirer. C.  B. 

"  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work,  the 
better  ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  that  stay  only 
for  more  hands." 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  my  reader  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them, 
as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter, 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon 
conjugal  love,  it  is   to  be  hoped  you  will  discourage  every  prac- 
tice   that   laihcr  proceeds    from  a  regard    to  interest,   than    to 
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happiness.  Now  yon  oannot  but  observe  tbat  most  of  our  fine 
joong  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  sort, 
to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small  enconragement,  as  great 
a  number  as  they  can  of  supernnmerary  and  insignificant  fellowSi 
which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call '  Shoeing-homs.' 
These  are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 
when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady,  Madam  Matchwell,  that 
it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  seve^ 
ral  of  these  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion 
serves,  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  being  a  shoeing-horn,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe. 
A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could  name  if  it  was  necessary,  has  at 
present  more  shoeing-homs  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours  in 
her  service,  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have 
known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing-horn  for  several  years,  and 
finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function,  convert  him  at  length 
into  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Honey- 
comb, was  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant 
shoeing-horn  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mis- 
tress in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was 
shod.  I  confess,  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  applica 
tions  to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop, 
tind  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered 
what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised 
such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon 
receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon 
myself  as  no  more  than  her  shoeing-hom.  Upon  which,  my  dear, 
who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypocondriacaL 
and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  bo  an  egg  or  a  pip- 
kin.    But  in  a  very  short  time  after,  she  gave  me  to  know  tha'  I 
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wafl  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It  wonld  be  tedious  to  recount  to 
you  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  shoeing-horn,  or  I  might  entertain 
you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my  sufferings. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  sir,  it  would  very  well  become  a  man 
in  your  post,  to  determine  in  what  case  a  woman  may  be  allowed, 
with  honour,  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom,  as  also  to  declare 
whether  a  maid  on  this  side  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who 
has  not  been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be  granted  such  a 
privilege,  with  other  difGiculties  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
you  upon  that  subject         "  I  am,  sir, 

*  With  the  most  profound  veneration, 

"  Yours,"  &c.  0. 
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-Ultra 


Finem  tendere  opuai 

Hob.  2.  Bat  L  1. 

To  launch  b«7ond  all  bounds. 

Surprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that  every  one  aims  at 
it,  who  endeavours  to  please  by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery, 
an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beau- 
tifying graces ;  but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  conversa- 
tion, which  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  strike  with  the 
violence  of  a  sudden  passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
mind  is  in  this  case  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste ; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity, 
but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the 
first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which  stories  will  haT« 
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when  they  are  attended  with  a  tnrn  of  sarprise,  as  it  has  happflj 
made  the 'characters  of  some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  rain  of  the 
characters  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage  truth, 
instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ;  who  overleap 
the  line  of  probability,  that  they  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the 
common  road ;  and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare, 
by  imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should  ever  have  met  with. 
I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company  into  which 
I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  Antipathies  was  a  propei 
field  wherein  such  false  surprisers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were 
those  present  who  appeared  very  fond  to  shew  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  of- 
fered to  our  consideration,  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  efflu* 
viums  of  cheese  have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  re* 
ceive  them  in  a  noxious  manner :  others  'gave  an  account  of  such 
as  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for 
which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their  nurses.  Oth- 
ers again  discoursed,  without  endeavouring  at  reasons,  concerning 
an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against  a 
joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they  have 
for  it,  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  shape  which  had  affected 
them  is  altered.  From  thence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  pars- 
nips, and  so  from  one  aversion  to  another,  till  we  had  worked  up 
ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that  when  the  dinner 
was  to  come  in,  we  inquired  the  name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  no  offence  to  any  in  the  company,  before  it  was  admit- 
ted. When  we  had  sat  down,  this  civility  amongst  us  turned  the 
discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions ;  and  the  eter- 
nal cat,  which  }>lagues  every  conversation  of  this  nature,  began 
then  to  engross  the  subject.     One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it, 
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another  had  smelled  it  oat  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  Terj  distant 
cnpboard ;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of  these  stories, 
reckoned  np  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  had  occasioned  him 
to  swoon  away.  At  last,  says  he,  that  you  may  be  all  satisfied 
of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unanswerable 
instance  :  '  As  I  was  going  through  a  street  qf  London,  where  I 
never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  a  faintness  all 
over  me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  chanced 
to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  passing  under  a 
sign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  oat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  surprise,  gave  a 
stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on :  some  were  silent  be- 
cause they  doubted,  and  others  because  they  were  conquered  in 
their  own  way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to  press 
the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he  was  rather  expos- 
ing himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own,  that  I  did  not,  all  this  while,  disbelieve 
every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought  some  in  the  compa- 
ny had  been  endeavouring  who  should  pitch  the  bar  farthest : 
that  it  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my 
friend  of  the  cat  and  sign- post  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story  had  been 
received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jes^ 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  against  himself.  From  hence, 
thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gener- 
ally take  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I  would  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive 
so  fast,  that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run  against  * 
ind  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness  in  believing  suddenly 
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The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as  some 
overbearing  spirits  «7culd  persuade  themselves ;  and  if  the  an- 
thority  of  a  character,  or  a  caution  against  danger,  make  us  sup- 
press  our  opinion,  yet  neither  of  these  are  of  force  enough  to 
suppress  our  thoughts  of  them.  If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured  f 
to  amuse  his  company  with  improbabilities,  could  but  look  into  \ 
their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems 
of  their  sense,  when  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  them,  and  that  he 
is  less  esteemed  by  them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His  en- 
deavour to  glory  at  their  ezpence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  the  scorn  and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it,  begins 
the  immediate  punishment :  and,  indeed,  (if  we  should  even  go  no 
further,)  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wounding  than  opposition  ;  because  opposition  proceeds  from  an 
anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adversary 
mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  shews  that  there  is  some  esteem 
in  your  mind  for  him :  in  short,  that  you  think  him  worth  while 
to  contest  with  :  but  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shews  another  he  is  thought 
by  you  too  contemptible  to  bo  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  correcting 
this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in  their 
own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with  further  degrees  of  impossi- 
bility, and  set  up  for  a  voucher  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
lot  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse 
was  once  managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.  One  of  the  company 
had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  friend^s  hair  grey  in 
a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  him.  An- 
other taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
to  enlarge  his  instances  of  the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that 
it  was  not  probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with  them  ;  and  as  he 
still  grounded  these  upon  different  causes,  for  the  sake  of  variety 
VOL.  vr.-  -24* 
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it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the  oonTersatioii)  almost 
impossible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear,  should 
all  his  life,  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirons  to  contradict  him : 
{/at  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appearance  of  severity,  and, 
^th  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a  mau^s 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  poriwig  had  suffered  so  by  it : 
thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same 
method  taken  to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  in- 
crease our  character.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  mimicry,  by  which 
another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation  to  shew  us  to  ourselves  : 
he  seems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it 
is,  that  you  arc  struck  dumb  immediately  with  a  conscientious 
shame  for  what  you  have  been  saying :  then  it  is,  that  you  are  in 
wardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive 
others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  short,  you  are  against  your- 
self ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against  you ;  the  censuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed 
them  at  your  own  expence  :  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repe- 
tition of  your  story,  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  the 
public' 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  churchyard,  I  thought 
of  your  paper,  wherein  you  mention  epitaphs,*  and  am  of  opinion, 

'  This  paper  was  not  lettered  in  the  original  editions;  but  Tickells 
aathority  is  conclusive  in  spite  of  Kurd. — G. 


•  I  cannot  tell  how  thi^  ])aper  came  to  be  ins«?rk'd  in  Mr.  Tickell's  editioo 
II  certainly  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Addison. — H. 
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thiB  has  a  thought  in  it  worth  being  communioated  to  your 
readers. 

Hkrb  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatch*d  by  early,  not  untimely  death 
Hence  did  she  go,  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow*  thus  prevent^ 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant," ' 
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Et  Bibi  prmrerrl  so  gaadet r— 

Ovid.  Met  A.  48a 


-He  heard, 


Well  pleased,  himself  before  himself  preferred. 

AsDXBOir. 

When  I  havo  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  haa 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  lettem 
which  are  sent  to  the  Spectator,  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion,  many  letters  of  mirth  are 
usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  him- 
self, and  which  others  commend  because  they  fancy  he  received 
them  from  his  correspondents  :  such  are  those  from  the  Valetu- 
dinarian ;  the  Inspector  of  the  Sign-posts ;  the  Master  of  the 
Fan-exercise ;  with  that  of  the  Hooped-petticoat :  that  of  Nicho- 
las Hart,  the  Annual  Sleeper ;  that  of  Sir  John  Envill ;  that 
upon  the  London  Cries ;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As 
I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  I  may 

*  See  Nos.  26,  ?3,  i77,  828,  and  689.— C. 
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do  it  effoctually,  I  must  acquaint  them,  they  have  very  ofteD 
praised  me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  they  hare 
approved  my  writings,  when  they  thought  they  had  derogated 
from  them.  I  have  beard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a 
letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions,  and  giving 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselves  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  present.  These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowing 
me  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower  pots  in 
the  playhouse,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters  which  came  to 
me  in  their  names.  I  must,  therefore,  inform  these  gentlemen, 
that  I  often  chuse  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter, 
for  the  following  reasons :  first,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  wh<? 
try  their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themselves. 
Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  'such  who 
will  never  applaud  any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and  certain. 
Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which  could  n6t  have 
been  done,  had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the  Spec- 
tator. Fourthly,  because  the  dignity  spectatorial  would  have 
suflFered,  had  I  published,  as  from  myself,  those  several  ludicrous 
compositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  cha- 
racters. And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in,  more 
naturally,  such  additional  reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  them. 

There  are  others,  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  very  particular 
honour,  though  undesignedly.  These  are  such  who  will  needs 
have  it,  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughtt 
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out  of  books  which  are  written  in  other  languages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  his 
learning,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than  once  in  his  private 
conyersation.'  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  .t 
from  his  own  knowledge  ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
collected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  on  this  point,  in 
which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that  I  have  been  scru- 
pulous, perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  pas- 
sages, which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this  assertion 
is,  in  reality,  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  small  re- 
putation which  might  accrue  to  me  ft'om  any  of  my  speculationn, 
that  they  attribute  some  of  the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary 
manuscripts  with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are 
others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given  me  a  greater 
concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my 
morality  than  on  my  invention.  These  are  they  who  say  an 
author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of 
manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action  or 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these  gentlemen 
would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable  which 
ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception  ;  since 
nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently, 
which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think  the  most 
ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  writing, 
what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what  as  fie 
tion. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the  several  objco 

'  Supposed  to  he  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlin»on,  the  Torn  Folios  of  the  Ta*, 
W,  No.  168.— G. 
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tions  which  have  been  made  against  these  mj  works,  I  mnst  take 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature 
should  always  turn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who  find 
fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  tenden- 
cy to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  leave 
these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among  themselves,  since  I  see 
one  half  of  my  conduct  patronised  by  each  side.  Were  I  serious 
on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serious  one,  I  should 
deservedly  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I 
conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at 
least,  or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  design- 
ed to  discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  support  the  interest 
of  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more  severe  upon  myself, 
than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be.  In  the  mean  while,  I  desire 
my  reader  to  consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a 
distinct  tract  by  itself,  and  independent  of  every  thing  that  goes 
before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  was 
really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebted  to  their  respective 
writers. 

"  Sir, 
"  1  WAS  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well-wishers,  when 
we  read  over,  with  great  satisfaction,  Tully's  observations  on 
action  adapted  to  the  British  theatre  :  though,  by  the  way,  we 
we  were  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
clergyman  dyiug.  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  possession  of  a  feir 
estate ;  Will  Honeycomb  lias  married  a  farmer's  daughter,  and 
the  Teinpler  withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro- 
fession.    What  will  all  this  end  in  ?     We  are  afraid  it  portends 
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no  good  to  the  pablic.  Unless  you  very  speedily  fix  a  day  for 
the  election  of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensions  of 
losing  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who 
intend  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  and  question  not,  if  you  do 
not  give  us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work. 
Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude 
of  your  readers,  you  will  particularly  oblige 

*'  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

"  Philo-Spec." 
0. 
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■  Fides  noD  omnibus  una, 


Neo  diversa  Uunen 

Ovid.  Mot  IL  11 

Tho*  not  alike,  consenting  parts  agree, 
Fashion'd  with  similar  variety. 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  among  the  ancients,  con- 
cluded, from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human  body, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Being  transcendently  wise  and  power- 
ful. As  the  world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  admiring  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  a  human  body.  Galen  was 
converted  by  his  dissections,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme 
Being  upon  a  survey  of  this  his  handywork.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did  not  know  the  cer* 
tain  use ;  but  as  they  saw  that  most  of  those  which  they  exam- 
ined, were  adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  several  function^ 
they  did  not  question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could  not  de- 
termine, were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom,  for  rcspcctivo 
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ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been 
found  out,  and  many  other  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
our  modem  anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the  human  frame, 
and  discern  several  important  uses  for  those  parts,  which  uses  * 
the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  In  short,  the  body  of  man  is  such 
a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it 
appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom,  upon  the  most  superficial 
survey  of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search,  and  produces  our 
surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it.  What 
I  have  here  said  of  a  human  body,  may  be  applied  to  the  body 
of  every  animal  which  has  been  the  subject  of  anatomical  obser- 
vations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to  our  senses. 
It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence,  that  lies  in  a  narroin 
compass.  The  eye  is  able  to  command  it,  and  by  successive  in- 
quiries, can  search  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
tioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
curious  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  a  human  body. 
We  should  see  the  same  concatenation  and  subserviency,  the 
same  necessity  and  usefulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in 
all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of  ev 
ery  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more  able  to  grap- 
ple with  immense  objects,  the  greater  still  are  those  discoveries 
which  it  makes  of  wisdom  and  providence  in  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion.    A  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of  tha 

*  Several  importajit  uses  for  those  parts,  which  u.sf^s.  Tlie  UDgracefuI 
repetition  of  tlie  word  tuea  seemed  necessiiry,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rela 
tive  which,  from  being  coupled  with  partx,  us  it  regularly  should  He.  B* 
Bides,  uses /or  parts,  is  not  exact.     The  whole  is  badly  cxpresised. — IL 
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present  age,  can  jook  throagh  a  whole  planetary  system ;  consider 
it  in  its  weight,  numher,  and  measare  ;  and  draw  from  it  as  many 
demonstrations  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined 
understanding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  a  human 
body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy.     I  shall  here 
consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one 
particular  yiew ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  shews  the  hand  of  a  think*   • 
ing  and  all-wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.     I  think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an 
incontested  principle,  that  chance  never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uni-  ^ 
formity  and  consistence  with  itself.     If  one  shovM-  always  fling 
the  same  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number  than  the  throw 
which  immediately  preceded  it ;  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  - 
some  invisible  power  which  directs  the  cast  ?  this  is  the  proceed- 
ing which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature.     Every  kind  of 
animal  is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives 
rise  to  a  different  species.     Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind, 
and  he  will  observe  how  many  of  the  works  of  nature  are  pub* 
lished,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  a  variety  of  editions.     If 
we  look  into  the  reptile  world,  or  into  those  different  kinds  of 
animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the  same 
repetitions  among  several  species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  size  and  bulk.     You  find  the  same  creature  that 
is  drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  several  proportions,  and  ending 
m  miniatura     It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  instances  of  this 
regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  animals.     The 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may  ob- 
serve innumerable  divisions  running  upon  the  same  ground.     I 
might  also  extend  this  speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature 
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in  which  we  may  find  matter  disposed  into  many  similar  systems, 
as  well  in  our  survey  of  stars  and  planets,  as  of  stones,  yeget^ 
bles,  and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the  oreation.  In  a  word, 
Providence  has  shewn  the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original  species,  but  in  the 
multiplicity  of  descants '  which  it  has  made  on  every  original 
species  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  further :  every  living  crea- 
ture, considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated  parts,  that 
are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and 
which  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner.  One  Eye  would 
have  been  suflMent  for  the  subsistence  and  preservation  of  an 
Animal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  we  see  another 
placed  with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  tlie  same  most  advan- 
t<ageous  situation,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  same  size  and 
texture.  Is  it  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uni- 
form in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice  turn  up  twice 
together  in  the  same  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this.  But  when  we  sea  this  similitude  and  re- 
semblance in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers ;  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with  the  other,  in  all  those 
minute  strokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  sub 
sisted ;  nay,  when  we  often  see  a  single  part  repeated  a  hundred 
times  in  the  same  body,  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the  most 
intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and  these  parts  differing 
still  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  situa- 
tion requires ;  sure  a  man  must  have  a  strange  cast  of  under- 
standing, who  does  not  discover  the  finger  of  God  in  so  wonder- 
ful a  work.  These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though  not  so 
well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration  of  an  all-wise  con- 

*  Meant  perhaps  for  descenta,  progress  downwards. — Johnsoti, — G 
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triyer ;  as  those  more  numerons  copyings,  which  are  foand  among 
the  vessels  of  the  same  body,  are  evident  demonstrations  that 
they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  receives 
additional  strength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  insect 
within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless  living  crea- 
tures that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a  human  eye :  and  if  we 
consider  how  the  several  species  in  the  whole  world  of  life  re- 
semble one  another  in  very  many  particulars,  so  far  as  is  con- 
venient for  their  respective  states  of  existence ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  an  hundred^  million  of  dice  should  be  casually 
thrown  a  hundred  million  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  should 
arise  in  innumerable  instances,  requires  a  degree  of  credulity 
that  is  not  under  the  direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry 
this  consideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  sexes  in 
every  living  species,  with  their  resemblances  to  elich  other,  and 
those  particular  distinctions  that  were  necessary  for  the  keeping 
up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  his  transcendent  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my 
reader  to  other  writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
poem,  entitled  Creation,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  is 
described  with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have  been  par- 
ticular on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this  Speculation,  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.  O* 
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No.  547.    THURSDAY   ^TOVEMBER  27. 

81  Tnlnns  tlbi  monstnlA  ndioe  vd  herM 
iron  fleret  levinA,  ftigeres  ndlco  Tel  herbA 

Profldonte  nihil  cnnrier 

HoB.2EiKlL149. 

Bnppoee  jon  bad  a  woand,  and  one  had  sbowM 
An  herb,  which  jon  apply'd,  bat  fband  no  good ; 
Woold  jon  be  fond  of  Ala,  increase  jcfor  pain, 
And  nae  the  firultlesa  remedy  again? 

OsnoiL 

It  is  yerj  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  putting  him  out  of 
countenance.  My  following  correspondent  has  found  out  this 
uncommon  art,  and,  together  with  his  friends,  has  celehrated 
some  of  mj  Speculations  after  such  a  concealed  but  diverting 
manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame  in  publish- 
ing my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I  should  have  deserv- 
ed their  censure  as  much,  had  I  suppressed  the  humour  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

«  Sir, 
*'  I  AH  often  in  a  private  assembly  of  wits  of  both  sexes, 
where  we  generally  descant  upon  your  speculations,  or  upon  the 
subjects  on  which  you  have  treated.  We  were  last  Tuesday 
talking  of  those  two  volumes  which  you  have  lately  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  papers,  and  some  another ; 
and  there  was  scarce  a  single  person  in  the  company  that  had  not 
a  favourite  speculation.  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the  Specta- 
tor the  same  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  public  prints 
to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor,  the  apothecary,  and 
other  eminent  physicians,  where  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to 
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publish  tlie  cures  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  sey- 
eral  distempers  under  which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took, 
and  the  lady  where  we  visited  haying  the  two  last  yolumes  in 
large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither  every  one  in 
the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement  in 

0 

the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  iugenious  compositions  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers.  When  we 
had  finished  our-  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  fire-side,  and  agreed,  n&inine  contradicerUe,  to  get  them 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spectator.  The  gentleman  who 
made  the  proposal  entered  the  following  advertisement  before  the 
title-page,  after  which  the  rest  succeeded  in  order. 

"  Remedium  efficax  et  universum ;  or,  an  effectual  remedy 
adapted  to  all  capacities ;  shewing  how  any  person  may  cure  him- 
self of  ill-nature,  pride,  party-spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  inci- 
dent to  the  human  system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  bread, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  confinement.  It  has  not 
its  equal  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
throughout  the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

"  N.  B.     No  family  ought  to  be  without  it." 

Over  the  ttco  Spectators  on  Jealousy,  being  the  two  first  in  the 

third  volume. 

**  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  seven,  having  been 
for  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapours, 
eocasioned  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged 

*  See  Tatlcr  with  notes,  vol.  vi.,  No.  224,  p.  00  and  note ;  p.  478,  et  passing 
%n  account  of  Sir  William  Read :  also  Tatler,  vol.  ii.,  No.  55,  note  on  Dr 
Grant;  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March  1787,  p.  195. — C. 
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twenty-five,  do  hereby  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  give  notioe^ 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the  two  following  doses,  hay- 
ing taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  a  dish  of  chocolate 
Witness  my  hand,"  &>c 

Bor  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 

^*  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  lovee- 
hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their  bread  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-doors  of  great  men,  I,  A.  B.  do  testify,  that  for  many 
years  past  I  laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  con- 
tained in  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  marked  No.  193,  where  any  one 
may  be  provided  with  the  same  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single 
•>enny. 

m 

"  An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melancholy.  No.  173, 
184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233,  235,  239,  245,  247,  251. 

*  Prohatum  est.         Charles  East." 

^'  I  Christopher  Query  having  been  troubled  with  a  certain 
distemper  in  my  tongue,  which  shewed  itself  in  impertinent  and 
superfluous  interrogatories,  have  not  asked  one  unnecessary  ques- 
tion since  my  perusal  of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228. 

"  The  Britannic  Beautifier,*  being  an  Essay  on  Modesty,  No. 
231,  which  gives  such  a  delightful  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks 
of  those  that  are  white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  fine  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by 
the  nearest  friend  :  is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  least  hurtful. 
It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome ;   is  not  subject  to  be 

'  Trauslated    from    the    advertisement  of  the  Red  Bavarian    Liquor 
Bpect.  in  foL  No.  545. — C. 
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rabbed  off,  and  oaDnot  be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cos- 
metic, &c'.     It  is  certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 

"  Martha  Gloworm." 

'^  I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jameses,  haying  a  const! 
tution  which  naturally  abounds  with  acids,  made  use  of  a  paper 
of  directions,  marked  No.  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise 
called  Good-nature,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  sweetener 
of  the  blood." 

"Whereas,  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with  that 
distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies,  and  discovered  itself  in  the  colour  of 
their  hoods,  having  made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year's  papers 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days." 

"  I,  George  Gloom,  have  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with 
the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my  friends  to  put  myself  into  a 
course  of  Steele,*  did  for  that  end  make  use  of  Remedies  convey- 
ed to  me  several  mornings  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands  of  the 
invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bottom,  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedlc,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Tom  Love- 
less, Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom 
Meggot,  Rustick  Sprightly,  &c.,  which  have  had  so  good  an  eflfect 
upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  lightsome,  and  easy ; 
and  therefore  do  recommend  them  to  all  such  as  labour  under  the 
same  distemper." 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements  which  were 

sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some  few  from  the  third  volume, 

reserving  the  fourth  for  another  opportunity.  0. 

»  A  course  of  Sitrle.  Tho  joke  lies  in  the  ariiljliruity  of  the  <'X|>ressiori — 
a  course  ofStccU  ;  wliich  may  either  iiietiu  a  course  o/sfrrl-tfudirinfs,  which 
are  thouiriit  iroo«l  in  hy|toohoiidiiac  ease-,  or  a  eoiirse  i>f  those  yMCiJationt, 
which  were,  first,  publi>lie«l  by  Sir  Richard  i^tede.  Tliis  ohMi-vation  will 
have  ita  use.  if  the-c  papers  should  outlive  (a:*  they  possibly  may)  tk« 
vMinory  of  the  invisible  doctor. — II. 
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Qnamvfti  digreaBU  yeteris  oonftwuB  unki, 
Lando  t»men— — — — — 

JiTT.  Bat  iU.  t 

Thoogh  grleV'd  at  the  departure  of  my  friend, 
Hlfl  porpoae  of  rettring  I  oommend. 

*I  BELIEVE  most  people  begin  the  world  with  a  resolution  to 
withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retirement, 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness 
is,  that  we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  such  our 
good  resolutions  till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by  death. 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people,  there  arc  none  who  are  so  hard 
to  part  with  the  world,  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the  heap- 
ing up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  their  constant 
attention  to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their 
souls  another  bent,  and  convert  them  towards  those  objects,  which, 
though  they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are  so  more  espe- 
cially for  the  last.  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  pur- 
chase he  called  in  all  his  money  ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ? 
why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again,  I  am  engaged 
in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last  week 
with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Frceport,  a  man  of  so  much 
natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  al- 
ways hear  him  with  a  particular  pleasure.  As  we  were  sitting 
together,  being  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our  club,  Sir 
Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  reckoned  up 
to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he 

■  Tliis  paper  is  not  so  well  written  as  niiujlit  be  expected  from   Mr 
Ad«1iBon,  on  so  critical  an  occaftion,  as  tliat  of  winding  up  the  plot  of  tho 
8/teclalor.     Yet,  on  tlie  whole,  it  might  possibly  bo  his. — iL 
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would  have  called  pieoes  of  good  fortune  ;  but  <n  the  temper  of 
mind  he  was  then,*  he  termed  them  mercies,  favours  of  Provi 
dence,  and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry.  '  Now,  (says  he,) 
you  must  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  my 
self  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  after 
bho  same  manner,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In 
this  case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor-side,  I  find  such  innumer- 
able articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast  them  up  ;  but  when 
I  look  upon  the  creditor -side,  I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper 
Now,  though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  powei 
to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved,  however,  to 
turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way.  You  must  not  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  my- 
self  to  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more 
in  this  place.' 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  notwithstandmg 
the  loss  I  shall  sufier  by  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just 
come  to  my  hands. 

"  Good  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  always 
rallied  me  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  business,  and  re- 
peated to  me  one  of  my  own  sayings,  ^  That  a  merchant  has  never 
enough  till  he  has  got  a  little  more ;  '  I  can  now  inform  you, 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is 
determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  has.  You  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  tell  you, 
I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them 

*  In  the  temper  of  mind  he  \ras  then.  Elliptically  expressed,  for — 
in  tfic  temper  of  mind  in  whtch  he  was  tfien. — We  sometimes  take  tlui 
liberty  in  the  familiar  style. — U. 

VOL.  VI.— 25 
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nsefal  to  the  public.  As  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has  been 
hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon 
seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds  ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  sub- 
stantial acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it  from  the  un- 
certainty of  stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a 
considerable  purchase.  This  will  give  me  great  opportunity  of 
being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor  neigh- 
bours to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable  subsistence  out  of 
their  own  industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and 
pasture  grounds  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather  work- 
houses, in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent 
persons,  who  are  now  starving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have 
got  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts 
am  already  ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others ;  planting 
woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  in 
the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
a  spot  as  any  in  her  Majesty's  dominions ;  at  least  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employ- 
ment, I  so  disposed  of  my  afliiirs,  that  from  whatever  corner  of 
the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one  or  other 
of  my  ships  ;  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to  contrive  it  so,  that 
not  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  my 
estate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to  the 
products  of  the  season.  You  know  that  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  some  way 
useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the 
fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several 
other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  on  hinisolf,  by  setting 
his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling 
it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.     I  must  therefore  aci^uaint  you,  that 
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besides  those  usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before 
spokeu,  I  am  at  this  yerj  instant  finding  out  a  convenient  place 
where  I  may  build  an  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very 
handsomely,  for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men 
of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have 
their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they 
shall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
school,  fi7iis  coronat  opus.  Tou  know  best  whether  it  be  in 
Virgil  or  in  Horace,  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.  If  your  af- 
fairs will  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes, 
you  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every 
day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feeding ;  fish  out 
of  my  own  ponds ;  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens .  You  shall 
have  free  egress  and  regress  about  my  house,  without  having  any 
questions  asked  you,  and,  in  a  word,  such  a  hearty  welcome  as 
yon  may  expect  from 

''  Tour  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Andrew  Freeport." 

The  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  entirely  dispersed, 
I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week,  upon  a  project  relating  to 
the  institution  of  a  new  one.  O 
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Quid  dignnm  tanto  feret  hlo  promiasor  hlata  T 

Hob.  An  PoO.  18& 

In  ^nut  win  aU  this  ostentation  end? 

BOflOOMMON. 

Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  cluh,'  whereof  I  have  often 
declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  very  many  persons  who,  by 
letters,  petitions,  and  recommendations,  put  up  for  the  next  elec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  must  complain  that  several  indirect 
and  underhand  practices  have  been  made  use  of  upon  this  occa< 
sion.  A  certain  country  gentleman  begun  to  tap  upon  the  first  in- 
formation he  received  of  Sir  Kogcr^s  death  ;  when  he  sent  me  up 
word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  deceased,** 
he  would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  best  October  I  had 
ever  drank  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know 
whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some 
of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
sufficient  care  of  their  interests  in  the  club,  and  are  therefore 
desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own  sex. 
A  citizen  who  subscribes  himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one  and 
twenty  shares  in  the  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with 
the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Frecport,  which 
he  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  several 
letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candi- 
dates for  Captain  Sentry's  place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee- 
house in  PauFs  Church -yard  of  such  who"  would  fill  up   the 

•  It  was  very  injudicious  (and  certainly,  tljerofore,  not  Mr.  Addison's 
advice)  to  continue  ihij*  puper,  after  tlie  dissofufvni  of  (he  club.  The  dnima 
was  naturally  at  an  end,  when  the  charactt^r-s  disappeared  :  and  much  of 
the  grace  auA  sj)irit  of  thii»  work  depen'le<l  on  the  drmnatic  air  which  those 
characters  bestowed  upon  it.  What  should  we  think  of  a  suppleDiental 
act  to  a  play,  when  the  st<»rv  was  concludetl? — 11. 

^  In  the  jdiice  of  the  deceaii(;d,     llaltQT,  itito  the  plare. — H. 

•  Of  such  who.     The  correlative  of  *u<*A,  is  sometimes  loAo,  but  more 
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racancy  oooasioned  by  ihe  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergy* 
man,  whom  I  can  ne^er  mention  bat  with  a  particaiar  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several  particulars,  with  the 
many  remonstrances  that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  snbject, 
and  considering  how  invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I 
make  the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single  voice,  and  being 
unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  clamours,  which,  on  such  an 
occasion,  will  not  fail  to  be  raised  against  me  for  partiality,  in- 
justice, corruption,  and  other  qualities  which  my  nature  abhors, 
I  have  formed  to  myself  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and  every  of  the 
clubs  that  are  established  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, requiring  them  to  chuso  out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  per- 
son of  the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before 
Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the  club  over 
which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none 
but  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal 
an  air ;  and  that  my  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the  usual 
title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  ^  King  of  Clubs.' 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work  with  the  charact-er  of  a  silent 
man ;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that  I 

frequently,  as.  The  form  of  expression,  in  either  case,  I  take  to  be  ellipti- 
cal, and  to  he  supplied  thus — such  as  they  are  who  ;  sometimes  we  connect 
the  extr*^mes  »wc*A — j/j/»o,  and  omit  the  in  termed  i/ite  terms — as  they  are  , 
sometimes,  again,  (and  this  more  iisnalh')  we  taki^  the  two  firel  terms,  such 
M,  and  omit  the  following — they  are  who — In  all  cnses,  I  take  it  to  be  an 
error,  to  consider  as  in  the  lii^ht  of  a  relative,  properly  so  called.  It  is  a 
conjunction  only  ;  but  is  mistaken  for  a  relative,  because,  in  its  construe 
tiou,  it  implies  one,  though  it  be  uol  expressed. — 11. 
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do  not  remember  to  hsTe  violated  it  *  with  three  sentences  in  the 
space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight,  I 
have  made  yery  few  excursions,  in  Che  conyersations  which  I  haye 
related,  beyond  a  yes  or  a  no.  By  this  means  my  readers  have 
lost  many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I 
did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to  show  the 
world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of 
being  yery  loquacious  in  the  clab  which  I  have  now  under  con- 
sideration. But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in 
this  affair,  I  design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club,  to 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  regulate  myself, 
in  this  particular,  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that 
contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  the  opening 
the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  have  likewise  examined  the  forms 
which  were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars, 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his  speech. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  t  have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign 
gazettes  upon  less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in  their  next  ar- 
ticles from  Great  Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world,  that  the 
Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
next.  I  may,  perhaps,  publish  a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time, 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons  who  shall 
assist  at  it.     But  of  this  more  hereafter.  0. 

»  Violated  it.  Tliere  is  no  pronouncing — ed  and  it — when  tliey  come  to- 
gether, especially,  when  the  accent,  as  here,  does  not  fall  on  et/,  butiseTen 
thrown  back  as  far  as  vi,  in  violated.  But,  the  author  allowed  himself  to 
commit  this  fault  (for  we  may  be  sure  his  ear  admoniithed  him  of  it)  rather 
than  part  with  violated^  the  most  happily  chosen  word,  in  this  place,  that 
ever  wai  — H. 


'  V.  No.  434. 
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No.  556.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  18,  1714. 

Qnalis  ubi  In  laeem  wJaber,  mala  gnunlna  pastoBi 
Frigida  sab  terra  tumid  nm  qaem  bruma  tegebat; 
Nano  poeltis  novus  cxuvHs,  nitidnsque  JaTenta, 
Lubrica  convolvit  sublato  pcctoro  terga 
Ardttua  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trisulcis. 

Yuo.  JSn.  2,  471. 

Bo  shines,  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crested  snake, 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake : 
And  casting  off  his  slough  when  spring  retarna, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  burns ; 
Restored  with  poisonous  herbs,  his  ardent  sides 
Eeflect  the  sun,  and  raisM  on  spires  he  rides: 
High  o*er  the  grass,  hissing,  he  rolls  along. 
And  brandishes  by  fits  his  forky  tongue. 

Dbtdkn. 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  acquainted  the 
world  with  my  design  of  electing  a  new  club,'  and  of  opening  my 
mouth  in  it  after  a  most  solemn  manner.  Both  the  election  and 
the  ceremony  are  now  past ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy  as  I  at  first 
imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years'  silence,  I  would  not 
venture  into  the  world  under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  free- 
dom of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such  club  or 
clubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member ;  and 
shall  here  give  an  account  of  this  surprising  change  which  has 
been  produced  in  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable 
an  accident  as  any  recorded  in  history,  since  that  which  happened 
to  the  son  of  Croesus,  after  having  been  many  years  as  much 
tongue-tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a  speech  con- 

•  A  new  club  would  never  be  endured,  after  the  old  one:  and,  without 
a  club,  to  what  end  is  hie  mouth  opened  f  Kvery  thing  Bhews  thai  Mr.  Ad- 
dison was  much  embarrapsod  in  contriving  how  to  protract  ihis  j)aper  be- 
yond it«  natural  term.  We  find  him,  therefore,  ufter  much  expence  of 
uuntour  in  describing  this  cernnonu  of  opeiiiiij:?  his  moutii,  obliged  to  pre: 
ceed  in  hit  oldvnvy  that  is,  of  fori  lal  essay,  instead  of  conversation,  Se^ 
the  conclusion  of  ihis  paper. — H. 
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fiisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-turned  periods ;  but  grew  so 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  days  together,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  use  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost  it. 
Besides,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion, 
made  my  face  ache  on  both  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  perseverance  could  have  prevent- 
ed me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  speaking ;  and  that 
I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  to 
me  more  than  once,  I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and 
have  often  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach,  when 
I  knew  there  was  none  within  htjaring. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  own 
voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert  it.  Not  caring, 
however,  to  speak  much  by  myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the 
whole  attention  of  those  I  conversed  with,  I  used,  for  some  time, 
to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  in  chorus  with  a 
parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I  found  my  modesty  greatly  relieved  by 
the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are  so  very  socia- 
ble, as  to  think  they  are  never  better  company  than  when  they 
are  all  opening  at  the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  female  con- 
versation, and  that  I  should  have  a  couvenience  of  talking  with 
the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of 
thinking :  I  therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
but  could  noF,  for  my  life,  get  in  a  word  among  them ;  and  found, 
that  if  I  did  not  change  ray  company,  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnit3\ 

The  coffee-houses  have,  ever  since,  been  my  chief  places  of 
resort,  where  I  have  made  the  greatest  improvements ;  in  order 
to  which,  I  have  taken  a  particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  man  I  converse  with.     I  was  a  Tory  at  Button *8 
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ftnd  a  Whig  at  Child's :  a  friend  to  the  EngliBhman,  or  an  advo- 
cate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my  turn ;  some  fancy  me 
a  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though  in  reality,  I  only  make 
use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I  wrangle  and  dis- 
pute for  exercise ;  and  I  have  carried  this  point  so  far,  that  I  was 
once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little 
too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was.^ 


-Kil  fuit  unquam 


Tam  dispar  sibi 

Hob.  Sat  8,  y.  18. 

Notbing  was  ever  so  unlike  itself. 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me ;  nay,  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's,  whether  I  was  not  related  to 
a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that  coffee-house  ?  But 
I  think  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  a  young 
Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new  acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes  in  the  uni- 
versity, know,  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  heresies  for  argument's 
sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an 
hour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  gift  of  utter- 

■  Another  rnan  to  what  I  was.  To  account  for  this  constniction,  an^ 
other — to^  we  are  to  fill  up  the  eentonce  thus:  "I  nm  quite  another  man 
[compared]  to  what  I  was."  But  another^  as  here  used,  havinej  the  sense  of 
different^  we  borrow  its  construction,  and  say,  without  scruple, — another 
mfkufroin — as  we  should  do,  if  the  vfovUdijferent  was  eniploye<l.  This  form 
of  expmsion  is  now  generally  followed,  and  is  plainly  better  than  the  other 
elliotical  one. — 11. 

vor..  VI.— 25* 
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ftnce,  having  talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  my  hearers  as  of  myself.  Bat  since  I  have  now  gained 
the  faculty,  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  I  intend  to 
make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think  myself  obliged,  for  the 
future,  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  While  a 
man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe ;  but 
when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but  on  what  ho 
thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader  a  wrong  idea 
of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  must  here  inform  him,  that  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  of  no  faction,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but 
those  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice  and 
folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than  I  used  to 
do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator 
It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase  the  number  either  of  Whigs  or 
Tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  I  could  heartily  wish  there 
were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  suffi- 
cient matter  to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we  ought  to  think 
ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the'  world.  Most  of  our  garrets 
are  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  starving, 
by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  all  their  fellow-subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already  worked  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  en 
deavouring  to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  shall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my  papers,  to  inspire  my  country- 
men with  a  mutual  good  will  and  benevolence.  Whatever  faults 
either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than 
cured  by  those  reproaches,  which  they  cast  upon  one  another 
The  most  likely  method  of  rectifying  any  man's  ^jonduct,  is,  by 
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recommendiDg  to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  religion 
and  virtue ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  principles^ 
whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  a  good  English- 
man, and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the'  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire  it,  shall  be  published  here- 
after :  till  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  courteous  reader  to 
suspend  his  curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  Y[hst  is  written,  than 
who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries  with  my 
reader,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  dis- 
courses, but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  entertain  him  with 
speculations  on  every  usef^il  subject  that  falls  in  my  way.* 


No.  557.     MONDAY,  JUNE  30. 

Qaippe  domam  timet  amblgaam,  Tyriosqne  billngneA. 

ViBO.  ^n.  1.  665. 

"  He  fears  th'  ambiguous  race,  and  Tyrlans  donble-tongu'd. 

'  There  is  nothing,  (says  Plato,)  so  delightful,  as  the  hearing 
or  the  speaking  of  truth.*  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without 
any  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato,  I  do  not  re- 
member one  that  more  redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  following 
passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  client  before  one  of  the  praetors,  he  could  only  pro- 
duce a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the  tes- 

'  This  continuation  of  th<  Spectator  was  printed  without  any  signature 
to  distinguish  the  author. — 0 
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timonj  of  two  persons  :  upon  which  the  advocate  insisted  on  the 
integrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had  prodaced ;  but  the  praetor 
told  him,  ^  That  where  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  he  would 
not  accept  of  one,  though  it  were  Cato  himself.'  Such  a  speech, 
from  a  person  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  justice,  while 
Oato  was  still  living,  shews  us,  more  than  a  thousand  examples, 
the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gained  among  his  con- 
temporaries upon  the  account  of  his  sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  softened  and 
qualified  by  the  rules  of  conversation  and  good-breeding,  there  is 
not  a  more  shining  virtue  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  social  duties. 
A  man,  however,  ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish  himself 
out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  elegant  ser- 
mon *  of  the  great  British  preacher.'     I  shall  beg  leave  to  tran- 
scribe out  of  it  two  or  three  sentences,  as  a  proper  introduction 
to  a  very  curious  letter,  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertain 
ment  of  this  speculation. 

"  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that  generous  in- 
tegrity of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
among  us. 

"  The  dialect  of  conversation  is,  now-adays,  so  swelled  with 
vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age 

» V.  Tillotson's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  3d  ed.  foL— C. 


'  Great  British  preacher.     Dcsorvedly  called  crrent,  for  tlie  innnliness  (»f 
his  sense,  and  tlie  unadorned  diLrnity  of  his  oxpns.«»ion.     But  they  who  have 
little  relish  for  the  chaste  graces  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  may  be  excused 
if  they    have  still  less  for  the  graceful  negligence  of  Archbishop   TiUot 
(ton's. — H. 
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or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  language 
and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ; 
and  would  hardly,  at  first,  helieve  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest 
strains  and  expressions  of  kindness  imaginahle  do  commonly  pass 
in  current  payment ;  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it, 
it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself,  with  a 
good  countenance  and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men 
upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way.'' 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  prelate.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Bantam,*  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

"  Master, 
"  The  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  further  fro:a 
their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knowest  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in 
the  other.  They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
we  speak  what  we  mean  ;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another :  truth  they 
call  barbarity,  and  falsehood  politeness.  Upon  my  first  landing, 
one  who  was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told 
me,  *  That  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  bad  met  with 
just  before  my  arrival.'  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and 
afflict  himself  upon  my  account :  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  * 
Another,  who  came  with  him,  told  me  by  my  interpreter,  *  He 
should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.' 
Upon  which  I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
me ;   but  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his  promise,  ho 

»  1682.— C. 
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laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.  I  lodged,  the  first  week,  at  the 
hoiue  of  one,  who  desired  me  '  to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to 
fconsider  his  house  as  my  own.'  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morn- 
ing began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  household  goods^ 
of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  thee  a  present :  but  the  false 
varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but*  he  sent  word  to 
desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that^  he  would  have  no  such  doings 
in  his  house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  was 
told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain  favour  from  the 
chief  of  the  king's  servants,  whom  they  here  call  the  lord-treas- 
urer, that  I  had  '  eternally  obliged  him.'  I  was  so  surprised  at 
his  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  '  What  service  is 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  him  to 
all  eternity  ? '  However,  I  only  asked  him  for  my  reward,  that  he 
^'ould  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen. 

"  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men  almost 
put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking  *  ten  thousand  pardons ' 
of  me,  for  only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  toe.  They  call 
this  kind  of  lie  a  compliment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great 
man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldst  order  any 
of  thy  ofl5ccrs  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negociate  any  thing  with  this  people, 
since  there  is  so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.     When  I  go 

■  But,  We  now  say,  than,  and  rightly:  not  that  btU  ever  stood  for 
thaiij  as  our  graiimiarians  suppose.  To  account  for  this  use  of  but^  we 
must  sup]>ly  a  whole  sentence,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  in 
the  writcr'rt  mind. — "The  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work, 
[thnn  he  did  not  allow  me  to  proceed]  but  he  sent  to  me,"  <tc.  We  see, 
then,  how  but  canic  to  signify,  or  rather  to  imply,  than.  See  the  note  on 
D.  68.— H. 

*>  For  that.  For  [this  reason,  viz.]  that^ — which  the  I*|rench  express  bj 
varceqnc,  i.  c.  pnr  ce  que, /or  thin  that. — II. 
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to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at 
home,  though  perhaps  I  saw  him  go  into  his  house  almost  the 
very  moment  before.  Thou  wouldst  fancy  that  the  whole  nation 
are  physicians,  for  the  first  question  they  always  ask  me,  is.  How 
T  do  ?  I  have  this  question  put  to  me  above  an  hundred  times 
a  day.  Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inquisitive  after  my  health, 
but  wish  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a  full  glass  in  their 
hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  such 
quantities,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  will  make  me  sick 
They  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also,  in  the  same  man- 
ner :  but  I  have  more  reason  to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of 
thy  constitution,  than  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes.  May  thy 
slave  escape  in  safety  from  this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and 
live  to  lay  himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy  royal  city  of 
Bantam." 
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Qui  fit,  Mseoenas,  ut  neoio,  quaxn  sibi  aortem 

Sea  ratio  dederit,  sea  fore  obJec«rlt,  111a 

ContfiDtus  vivat:  laudet  diversa  seqaentes? 

O  furtnnati  mereatores,  gravis  annid 

Miles  ait,  molto  jam  fhictus  menibra  laboro  I 

Contra  mcrcator,  navim  Jactantibus  aastrte, 

Militia  est  potior.    Quid  enim  ?  ooneurritur?  horn 

Momento  cita  more  vcnlt,  aut  victoria  Iteta. 

Agricolam  laadat  Juris  legnmqae  peritna, 

Sab  galli  cantum  consaltor  ubi  ostia  pulsat 

lile,  datis  vadibns,  qui  rure  extractos  In  nrbem  est, 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  arbe. 

Cait(>ra  de  gcnere  hoc  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loquacem 

Dclassare  valeni  Fubium.    Ne  to  raorer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.    Si  quis  deus,  en  ego,  dieat. 

Jam  faciam  quod  vnltis :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Mercator :  tu  consultus  modo,  rusticns.    Ilinc  voa, 

Yos  bine  mutatis  discedite  partibus.    l^Ja, 

Qnldslatls?    Nolint    Atqni  licet  esse  boatis. 

Uos.  1  Bat.  L  L 
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Wh«Doe  isH,  IfBoenaa,  that  so  kfw  appiOTa 
The  Btate  tfaoy^  plae'd  in,  and  incline  to  tot«i 
Whether  against  their  will  bf  fate  imposed. 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  eapous'd  ? 
Happy  the  merchant !  the  old  soldier  cries, 
Broke  with  fatigues  and  warlike  enterprise. 
The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 
Tosses  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main. 
Applauds  the  wars  and  toils  of  a  campaign ; 
There  an  engagement  soon  decides  your  doom. 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  home. 
The  lawyer  vows  the  farmer's  life  is  best, 
When,  at  the  dawn,  the  clients  break  his  real 
The  farmer,  having  put  in  bail  t*  appear, 
And  fbrc*d  to  town,  cries,  they  are  happiest  ther» 
With  thousands  more  of  this  inconstant  race. 
Would  tire  e*cn  Fabios  to  relate  each  case. 
Not  to  detain  yon  longer,  pray  attend 
The  issue  of  all  this — Should  Jove  descend, 
And  grant  to  every  man  his  rash  demand. 
To  run  his  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand ; 
First,  grant  the  harassed  warrior  a  release, 
Bid  him  go  trade,  and  try  the  faithless  fieaa» 
To  purchase  treasure  and  declining  ease : 
Next  call  the  pleader  from  bis  learned  strife^ 
To  the  calm  ble.H^ing^  of  a  country  life : 
And,  with  these  seiiarate  dt^niands,  dismiss 
Each  suppliant  to  enjoy  tlie  promised  blisi: 
Don*t  you  b^^liovt^  tlievM  nm  f    Not  one  will  move. 
Tho*  proffered  to  be  happy  fh)m  abova 

HoBirMK. 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  species,  those  who  now 
think  themselves  the  most  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share  they 
are  already  possessed  of,  before  that  which  would  fall  to  them 
by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought  a  great 
deal  further  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  implies  that  the 
hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under,  are  more  easy  to  us,  than 
those  of  any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we  could  change  con- 
ditions with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  these  two  remarks,  and  seated  in  my 
elbow  chair,  I  insensibly  fell  asleep  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  me- 
thought  there  was  a  proclamation  made  by  Jupiter  that  every 
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mortal  should  bring  in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  whole  human  species  marching  one 
after  another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which  im- 
mediately grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain,  that  seemed  to 
rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady,  of  a  thin  airy  shape,  who  was  very 
active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying  glass  in  one 
of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroid- 
ered with  several  figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discovered 
themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical  shapes,  as  her  garment  hov- 
ered in  the  wind.  There  was  something  wild  and  distracted  in 
her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to 
the  appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted  him  in 
making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart 
melted  within  me  to  see*  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under 
their  respective  burthens,  and  to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk 
of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  me  great 
diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed  one  bringing  in  a  far- 
del, very  carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered  cloak, 
which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be 
Poverty.  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his 
luggage ;  which  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with  very  whimsical 
burthens,  composed  of  darts  and  flames  ;  but  what  was  very  odd, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these 
bundles  of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 

■  My  heart  melted  uithin  me  to  tee.  Yet  he  soys  before,  that  he  tato 
with  a  areat  deal  of  pleasure. — ^These  two  things  may  be  consistent^  but 
the  old  have  been  express-  1  with  more  care. — H. 
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fchem  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to  it ;  but,  after  a  few 
faint  efforts,  shook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  as  heavy 
loaden  as  they  came.  I  saw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw 
down  their  wrinkles ;  and  seyeral  young  ones  who  stripped  them- 
selvcs  of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  yery  great  heaps  of  red 
noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  sec  the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodily 
deformities.  Obserying  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a 
larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  near 
approach,  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump  which  he  disposed  of, 
with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miseries. 
There  were  likewise,  distempers  of  all  sorts,  though  I  could  not 
but  observe,  that  there  were  many  more  imaginary  than  real. 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  which  was  a 
complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  :  this  was  called  the 
spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I 
made,  that  there  was  not^  single  vice^or^JaUy  thrown  into  the 
whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  con- 
cluded within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular,  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who,  I 
did  not  question,'  came  loaden*'  with  his  crimes,  but  upon  search- 
ing into  his  bundle,  I  found,  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt 
from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  instead 
of  his  ignorance. 

»  Who,  I  did  not  question,  came.  i.  e.  Who,  as  I  did  not  question,  came, 
Ac, — as,  is  to  be  uiuierstood  and  supplied  in  all  sentences  of  this  form, 
"which  should  he  pointo<l  aroordingly. — II. 

•*  Ca?ne  loaden — loadeJ  had  been  better  after  questiaw;  but  the  author 
had  an  eye  to  laid  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  on  wlneh  word,  indeed, 
the  emplinsis  falU     "/  did  not  qiufttion,'*  being  paieutiietical,  tlio  nicnot 
ony  in  qucilloii  and  loaden  is  not  8(»  much  reijarded. — 11. 
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When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  burdens, 
the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  me 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I 
grew  uneasy  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  mag^ 
nifying  glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in 
it,  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to 
me  in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the 
features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  coun- 
tenance, upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  hap 
pened  very  luckily,  that  one  who  stood  by  me,  had  just  before 
thrown  down  his  visage,  which,  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him. 
It  was,  indeed,  extended  to  a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face. 
We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves,  and,  all 
the  contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  misfortune  for  those  of  another  person.  But  as 
there  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall 
reserve  them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 
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No.  659.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  25. 

Quid  eaxam  est,  merltb  qnln  illls  Jnplter  amtes 
Intos  baoofts  Inflet:  neqae  ae  fore  poethao 
T>m  flidlem  dicat,  Totis  ut  pnsbeat  aarem  ? 

Hob.  1  Bat  L  M. 

Weie  It  not  Jast  that  Jore,  pro^ok'd  to  heat, 
Bhoold  drive  these  trlflers  trom  the  hallowed  seat, 
And  uordentliig  stand  when  they  intreatf 

HounBOK. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a  digbt  of  that  mountain 
of  miseries,  which  was  made  up  of  those  several  calamities  that 
afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw,  with  unspeakable  pleasure,  the 
whole  species  thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the  several 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarce  a  mortal, 
in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not  discover  what  he  thought 
pleasures  and  blessings  of*  life ;  and  wondered  how  the  owners 
of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  griev- 
ances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  mis- 
eries, this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  procla- 
mation, that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  afflic- 
tion, and  to  return  to  his  habitation,  with  any  such  other  bundle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations,  which  I 
made  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public.  A 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholic,  and 
who,  I  found,  wantt^d  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an  un  • 
dutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angrv 
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father.  The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have 
knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that,  meeting  the  true  father,  who 
oame  towards  him,  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take 
his  Bon  again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholic ;  but  they  were  inca- 
pable, either  of  them,  to  recede*  from  the  choice  they  had  made. 
A  poor  galley-slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the 
gout  in  their  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and 
care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  themselves  in  bar- 
tering for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a 
carbuncle,  another  was  making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of 
round  shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
putation :  but  on  all  these  occasions,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I 
made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calami- 
ty, which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  himself,  in 
lieu  ^  of  what  he  bad  parted  with ;  whether  it  be,  that  all  the 
evils  which  befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned 
to  our  strength,  or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  supportable  by 
our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not,  for  my  heart,  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump 
backed  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a 
very  well-shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder ;  nor  the  fine 

•  We  say  incapable  of  receding^  not,  incapable  fo  recede.  But  having 
said,  either  of  them,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  of  he  snid,  to  recede. — It 
should  be — JSut  they  were  not  alloiocdy  either  of  them  to  recede^  tfec. — I  J. 

*»  In  lieu.  I  know  not  why  the  author  preferred  French  to  English,  in 
lieii^  to  initeady  unless  it  were  to  avoid  the  monotony  of^  in^teo^  what, 
parW. — H 
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gentleman  who  had  Btruck  np  this  bargain  with  him,  that  limped 
through  a  whole  aaeembly  of  ladies  who  need  to  admire  him,  with 
a  pair  of  shoulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My  friend 
with  the  long  visage,  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  my  short 
face,  but  he  made  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked 
upon  him,  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that 
I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The  poor  gentleman  was 
80  sensible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  done  :  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that  I  myself  had  no 
great  reason  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead,  I 
missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Be 
sides  as  my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three 
unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my  face,  and 
aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  saw  two  other  gentlemen 
by  me,  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  circumstances.  These 
had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs, 
and  two  long  trapsticks  that  bad  no  calfs  to  them.  One  of  these 
looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up  into 
the  air  above  bis  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned  round 
with  it,  while  the  other  made  such  aukward  circles,  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  walk,  that  bo  scarce  knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  his 
new  supporters :  observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow, 
I  stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine,  that  be  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  that  I 
drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sexes,  who 
made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down,  under 
the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter 
at  length,  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  s 
seoond  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to  give  ny^-ry 
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9ne  his  own  again.  Thej  discharged  themsdves  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  after  which,  the  phantom  who  had  led  them  into 
such  gross  delusions,  was  commanded  to  disappear.  There  was 
sent,  in  her  stead,  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different  figure  :  her  mo- 
tions were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheer- 
ful. She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
fixed  them  upon  Jupiter  :  her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no 
sooner  placed  herself  by  the  mount  of  sorrows,  but,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.  She 
afterwards  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  he 
marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he 
had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which 
fell  to  his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this 
vision,  I  learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes, 
or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings ;  for 
which  reason  also,  I  have  determined  never  to  think  too  lightly 
of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion.* 

*  It  was  necessary  to  correct  the  moral  of  these  humorous  ~>aper8  witl 
ihis  humane  reflection. — ^H. 
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-Panlatlm  abolere  Sioheam 


Inolplt,  et  Ttvo  tentat  prayertere  ftiiior« 
Jampridem  resides  animus  desuetaqae  oorda. 

ViBO.  .An.  L  TM. 

Bnt  he- 

Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fUr 

And  molds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her  former  oare. 

The  dead  b  to  the  living  love  resigu'd. 

And  all  .£neas  enters  In  her  mind. 

Dbtdbt. 

"  Sir, 

'^  I  AM  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  impudent,  black  fellow,  and, 
aB  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow :  but,  after 
haying  tried  my  fortune  for  above  three  years  together,  I  have, 
not  been  able  to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first  at- 
tacks were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke  off  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  word  Settlement.  Though  I  have  not  improved 
my  fortune  this  way,  I  have 'my  experience,  and  have  learnt 
several  secrets  which  may  be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen, 
who  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  widow-hunters, 
and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  themselves.  I  shall  here 
communicate  to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of 
this  order,  who  call  themselves  *  The  Widow  club.'  This  club 
consists  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their  places  once  a 
week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

"  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed  of  six  hus- 
bands, and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  seventh ;  being  of  opinion 
that  there  is  us  much  virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  as 
af  a  seventh  son.     Her  comrades  are  as  follow. 

"  II.  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four  different 
bed-fellows,  of  four  different  shires.     She  is  at  present  upon  the 
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point  of  marriage  with  a  Middlesex  man,  and  is  said  to  have  an 
ambition  of  extending  her  possessions  through  all  the  counties  in 
England,  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

^  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  w^o,  after  two  husbands  and  a  gallant, 
IS  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty.  Upon  her  making 
her  report  to  the  club,  after  a  week^s  cohabitation,  she  is  stiU 
allowed  to  sit  as  a  widow,  and  aceordinglj  takes  her  place  at  the 
board. 

"  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  her  last  husband.  Her  weeds  have  served  her  thrice, 
and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 

"  V.  Lady  Catherine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen, 
and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband  and  two  coachmen. 

"  VI.  The  lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  knight,  aged  threescore  and 
twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins  nine  months  after  his  decease. 
In  the  fifly-fifth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married  to  James 
Spindle,  Esq.,  a  youth  of^  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  outlive 
the  honey-moon. 

"  VII.  Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of  this  lady  is  something 
particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson  was  seven  foot  high, 
and  two  foot  in  breadth,  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  three  wives,  who  of  all  them  died  in  childbed. 
This  terrified  the  whole  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture  on 
Sir  Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave 
so  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  she  vcrj 
fairly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground 
This  exploit  has  gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  club, 
that  they  have  added  Sir  Sampson's  three  victories  to  hers,  and 
give  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood ;  and  she  takes  her 
place  accordingly. 
VOL.  VI. — 26 
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«  VIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Wildfire, 
fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  six  bar  gate.  She  took 
his  death  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  was  thought  it  wou.d  have  put 
an  end  to  her  life,  had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  bj  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  made 
love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood.  This  gentle- 
man was  discarded  in  a  fortnight,  for  the  sake  of  a  young  Temp- 
lei,  who  had  the  possession  of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  was 
beaten  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  place  to 
a  gentleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  shortlived  a  favourite 
as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded 
by  a  long  series  of  lovers,  who  followed  the  widow  Wildfire  to 
the  thirty- seventh  year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a 
cessation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  Elaberdaslier,  took  it  in 
his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very  sud- 
denly carry  her  oflF. 

"  IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who  broke  her  first 
husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  was 
entered  of  the  club ;  but  soon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  a  se- 
cond, whom  she  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  returned  to 
her  seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young  matron  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member  of  the  society,  and  will, 
probably,  be  in  the  president's  chair  before  she  dies. 

"  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institution,  resolved  to  give 
the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to  the  club-r"»om,  but  two 
of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all 
the  walls  :  upon  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  that 
every  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set  it  lound  with 
her  husbands  in  miniature. 

"  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled 
with  the  chclic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  strong 
waters.     When  they  grow   maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  comme- 
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morale  their  former  partners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which 
of  their  husbands  they  condole,  thej  are  not  able  to  tell  you,  and 
discover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

"  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  society  are  to  govern 
themselves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage, 
and  engross  the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

"  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member 
of  the  society  to  communicate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole 
assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this  means 
they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town,  who 
often  afford  them  great  diversion.  There  is  an  honest  Irish  gen- 
tleman, it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

"  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  former  husbands, 
and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  arts  and  strata- 
gems, with  which  they  amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric, 
or  wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  until  at  last,  to  use  the  club 
phrase,  *  They  sent  him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heels  foremost.* 

"  The  politics,  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this  society  of 
she  Machiavils,  relate  chiefly  to  these  two  points,  How  to  treat  a 
lover,  and  How  to  manage  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  ar- 
tifices, they  are  too  numerous  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second  letter. 

"  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the  following 
doctrines,  which  are  universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  club. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great 
freeioms  and  familiarities.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.     Not  to  Icbsen  anj 
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thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  oelebrate  the  generoaitj,  or  aoj 
other  yirtae,  of  a  deceased  husband,  which  she  would  recommend 
to  his  successor.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  servants, 
that  she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  make  him  disin- 
herit the  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.  Never  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  affection,  until  he  has  made  over  to 
her  all  his  goods  and  chattels.^ 

"  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more  ceremony, 

*'  Your  humble  servant,"  &e. 
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Pnesens,  absens  ut  slea. 

Tkb.  Eun.  Act  1.  B«L  8. 
Be  proaent  as  If  absonC. 

'  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself, 
Jsays  Cowley :)  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  dis- 
paragement, and  the  reader^s  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise 
from  him.'  *  Let  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will,  upon 
this  subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  ostentatious 
man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  commit 
ted,  than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault.  It  is 
observed  of  Tully  in  particular,  that  his  works  run  very  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  himself 

*  Cowley's  Essays — Essay.  11. — G. 

*  After  sill  the  seventy  of  this  satire,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
author  ventured  on  a  widow,  the  Oount'-ss  of  Warwick  ;  wIjo,  to  speak  in 
the  languai^o  of  tliis  letter, /a^r/y  laid  him  otU^  within  th^  compa>8  of  four 
years:  an  exploit,  for  wl.'cli  ii«'r  ladyship  seeiusto  have  been  well  eulitlod 
to  the  chair  of  this  society. — H. 
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justice.  '^  Does  lie  think,  (says  Brntus)  that  his  oonsnlship  de- 
seryes  more  applause  than  my  putting  Caesar  to  death,  because  I 
am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the 
nones  of  December  ?  "  I  need  not  acquaint  my  learned  reader, 
that  in  the  ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed  Ceesar,  and  that 
Cicero  quashed  the  coaspiracy  of  Cataline  in  the  calends  of  De- 
cember. How  shocking  soever  this  great  man^s  talking  of  him- 
self might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I  must  confess  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject.  Such  open- 
ings of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal 
character,*  and  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  history  of  his 
life :  besides,  that  there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the 
infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of 
himself  agrees  with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  who  were  more  eminent  lor 
their  learning  and  their  humility  than  any  other  in  France,  ban- 
ished the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  out  of  all  their 
works,  as  arising  from  vain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To  shew  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  writing  with 
the  name  of  an  egotism  :  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Woolsey,  Ego  et  Rex  meus : 
*  I  and  my  King ; '  as  perhaps  the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebra- 
ted essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven  all  his  bodily  in- 
firmities into  his  works,  and  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how 
it  stands  with  himself  in  that  particular.     Had  he  kept  his  own 

*  Siich  openings  of  the  heart  ffive  a  man  a  thorowfh  inught  into  hit  per- 
sonal character — without  doubt :  and  he  might  have  8ai<l — raise  oni's  idnn 
of  itf  when  the  writer  or  speaker  has  such  a  heart  to  lai/  open,  as  Cicero 
had.— H 
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connse  ,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  much  better  man,  though, 
perhaps,  he  would  not  have  been  so  divertiug  an  author.  The  ti- 
tle of  an  essay  promises,  perhaps,  a  discourse  upon  Virgil  or  Ju- 
lius Caesar ;  but  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with 
more  upon  Monsieur  Montague  than  either  of  them.  The  young- 
er Scaliger,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  au- 
thor, after  haying  acquainted  the  world  that  his  father  sold  her 
rings,  adds  these  words  ;  La  grande  fadaise  de  Montagne^  qui 

a  escrit  qu^il  aimoit  mieux  le  vin  blanc que  diahle  a-t-on  d 

faire  de  sgavoir  ce  quHl  aime  ?  *  For  my  part,  (says  Montague) 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wines.'  *  What  the  devil  signi- 
fies it  to  the  public,  (says  Scaliger)  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white 
wines  or  of  red  wines  ? ' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotists  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion,  I  mean  the  authors  of  me- 
moirs, who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and 
who  raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  speech. 

Most  of  our  modern  prefaces  savour  very  strongly  of  the  ego- 
tism. Every  insignificant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the 
world  to  know  that  he  writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did 
it  to  pass  away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper,  studies,  or 
conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject. 

— : Id  populus  curat  scilicet. 


People  care  for  that  indeed. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  reader. 
In  works  of  humour,  especially  when  a  man  writes  under  a 
fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  one's  self  may  give  some  di- 
version to  the  public ;  but  I  would  advise  every  other  writer 
never  to  speak  of  himself,  unless  there  be  something  very  consi- 
derable in  his  character  :  though  I  am   sensible  this  rule  will  be 
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of  little  use  in  the  world,  because  there  is  no  man  who  fancies  h\n 
thoughts  worth  publishing,  that  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  a 
considerable  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such  as  are  ego- 
tists in  conversation  :  these  are  generally  the  vain  or  shallow  part 
of  mankind,  people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they 
have  nothing  else  in  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean  those  empty  conceited 
fellows,  who  repeat  as  sayings  of  their  own,  or  some  of  their  par- 
ticular friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
born,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed  in  the  world  has 
heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  very  guilty  of  this  absurdity  :  he  would  be  always 
laying  a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us, 
*  That  as  he  and  Jack  such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  toother  of 
them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasion ; '  upon  which  he 
would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join 
with  him.  When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended 
him  out  of  Terence,  *  Tuunme^  obsccro  tCy  hoc  dictum^  erat  ?  vc- 
tus  crcduli.^  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible,  and  having  a 
kindness  for  the  young  coxcomb,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-na- 
t"ired  fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
"jridge  jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the  same 
nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  small  con- 
fusion to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  that  what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use,*  had  appeared  in  print  before  he  or 

*  What  he  thoufjht  w(U  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  omn  nsa 
Thercftdor  may,  perhaps,  think  (for  the  writer  hiiiisolf  in  a  careless  humour 
appears  to  have  done  so)  that  tlie  co])iihitive  and,  oonneols  tlie  vorbs*, 
thouf/ht,  and  appropriated,  whereas  it  oonneet.-*  the  verbs,  ?/•«."  iwid  appritpri- 
attd,  aol  even  then,  the  last  of  these  verb?*,  has  no  substant'  ve  beloiii^ing 
to  it     for  the  passage,  if  regularly  pointed  and  lilled  up,  stands  thuj*— 
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his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard  oil  This  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of 
plain  sense  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  neyer  facetious 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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-Denm  nArnqoe  Ire  per  omnes 


Terrasqofl,  tractiuqne  marls,  coilamquo  proftxndnm. 

ViBO.  Qeorg.  !▼.  891. 

For  God  the  whole  created  mass  Inspires ; 

Thro^  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depths,  ho  throws 

Hts  influence  roand,  and  kindles  as  be  goes. 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open  fields,  'till 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.*  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours,  which  appeared  in  the 
western  parts  of  heaven  :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another, 
'tin  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the 
^ther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed 
through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white. 
To  complcat  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  cloud- 
ed majesty,  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye 

what  (lis)  he  thou{fht  wa-^  a  ncwcoiicnt,  and  (he)  had  appropriated  to  his  own 
ute.  Still,  to  make  tchat  the  nominative  case  in  the  former  part  of  thispaa- 
Btt^e,  ami  the  accusative  in  the  latter,  even  tliouLrh  it  had  been  repeated  in 
its  plaee,  as  it  is  ntit,  is  very  irregular  ami  even  barbarou?.  The  whole  may 
be  reformed  by  chamring,  was,  into, /o  he — "  wl)at  he  thouirht  to  be  a  new 
tonceit,  and  had  an|>ropriatcd  to  his  own  use" — Quod  novum  putabat  esM 
dictum,  tt  wibi  vindienverat — II. 

•The  fine  inmi^ery  of  this  introduction  is  presented  to  us  in  all  th«for<M 
*nd  beauty  of  expression. — II. 
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a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded,  and  dis 
posed  among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dis 
coyered  to  u3. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  amoQg  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in  that 
reflection,  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  works  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him  ?  '  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that 
infinite  host  of  stars,-  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  sunS; 
which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heav- 
en of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered, 
and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  lit- 
tle insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity 
of  God's  works. 

"Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea -shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would 
scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  im- 
perceptible to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  prt  svnt  more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We 
VOL.  VI  —26* 
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He  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  discover 
with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more 
still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  *  so  &r, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be  ^  stars  whose 
light  is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us,  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to 
it :  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  it- 
self in,  how  cah  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth 
the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care 
and  superin tendency.  J  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst 
the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of 
creatures,  which  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  im- 
measurable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I 
considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions, 
which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  our- 
selves cannot  attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course  neg- 
lect others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is 
an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the 
highest  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  Beings  of  finite 
and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  observa- 
tion is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in 
which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres 

^  Tftis  thonfjht — I  woul.l  S5iy — this  .^peculation — See  the  next  note. — H. 
**  That  i\e  dors  not  think   it   impossible   [that]  there  vuiy  be — .^    Better 
thus — as  to  think  it  not  improbable  that  there  may  be. — ^H. 
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has  its  oiroumference.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  on  the  Divine 
Nature,  we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in 
ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forhear,  in  some  measure,  ascribing  it, 
to  him,  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our  rea- 
son, indeed,  assures  us,  that  his  attributes  are  infinite,  but  tho 
poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting 
bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  till  our  reason  comes  again 
to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices  which 
rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy 
thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplici- 
ty of  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects  among  which  he 
seems  to  be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  is  Omnipresent ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is 
Omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  Omnipresence :  his  Being  passes 
through,  actuates,  and  supports,  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His 
creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing 
he  has  made  that  is  either  so  *  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsidcra- 
blc,  which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, and  as  intimately  present  to  it.  as  that  Being  is  to  itself.  It 
would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of 
one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he 
has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  Omniscient  as  well  a:i  Omnipre-. 
sent.     His  Omniscience  indeed  necessarily  and   naturally  flows 

*  TTiat  is  either  so — he  bad  better  said — be  it  ever  «o— for,  ichich  vefei"3  to 
nothing,  not  to  so. — H. 
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from  his  Omnipresence;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  mo- 
tion that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essen- 
tially pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united. 
Several  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  Temple 
of  God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is 
filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space 
as  the  receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty :  but 
the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite 
space,  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of 
the  godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  sensor iola,  or  little  sen- 
soriums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence,  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their 
knowledge  and  observation  turns  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But 
as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in 
which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge 
and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  Omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance 
of  thought,  should  start'  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation, 
should  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  in- 
finite space  with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within 
the  embrace  of  its  creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  tlie  godhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not 
less  present  with  us,  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.  ^  0  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I  (says  Job.)  Behold  I  go  for- 
ward, but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive 
him.     On  the  left-hand,  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 

him  :  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right-hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.' 
In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that  he  cannot 
be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

*•  Should  start — should,  has  no  substuntive.  We  may  correct  thus — 
*•  Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  b'xly,  ainl  should  it,  ^vjth  one  ghinee  of 
thought,  litart  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,  na}-,  should  it,"  <tc. — H. 
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In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  Omnipresence  and 
Omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot 
but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  crea- 
tures who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all 
their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which 
is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  :  for  as  it  is  impossible  he 
should  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that 
he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart,  think  themselves  unworthy «that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
them. 


No.  567.     WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14. 


-Inceptos  clamor  frastratur  hiantes. 

ViRO.  ^n.  tL  498. 


Tho  weak  voice  decoivea  their  gasping  throatib 

Drtdek. 

I  HAVE  received  private  advice  from  some  of  my  correspond 
ents,  that  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have,  indeed,  observed  of  late, 
that  few  writings  sell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and 
illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts  his  eye  upon  a  new 
book,  and  if  he  finds  several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  peruses  it  with  great  satisfaction 
An  M  and  an  h,  a  T  and  an  r,^  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  whole 
edition  go  off  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written,  ^c. 's. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  words  Faction,  Frenchman,  Papist,  Plun- 
derer, and  the  like  significant  terms,  in  an  Italic  character,  hath  also 

'    if  and  an  /i,  Marlborough — T&nl  r,  Treasurer. — C 
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a  very  good  effect  upon  the  eye  of  tbe  purchaser  not  to  mention 
scribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  knave,  and  villain,  wiiiout  which  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  modern  controversy. 

Our  party-writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue  of  an 
inuendo  to  recommend  their  productions,  that  of  late  they  never 

mention  the  Q ^n  or  P 1  at  length,  though  they  speak  of 

them  with  honour,^and  with  that  deference  which  is  due  to  them 
from  every  private  person.  It  gives  a  secret  satisfaction  to  the 
peruser  of  these  mysterious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  decipher 
them  without  help,  and,  by  th^  strength  of  his  own  natural  parts, 
to  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has  only  the 
first  or  last  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors,  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more  saty« 
rical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name, 
and  fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  consonants.  This  way  of 
writing  was  first  of  all  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn  of  facetious 
memory,  who,  after,  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  its  in- 
termediate vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  he  pleased  without  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and  publish  a 
paper  which  shall  be  more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which  a  reader  of  penetration 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  satire,  and  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  will  easily  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

"  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to 
bring  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I 
think  every  honest  Engl-shm-n  ought  to  beup  on  his  guard.  That 
there  are  such,  every  one  will  agree  with  nie,  who  hears  me  name 
•••  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  ***  not  to  mention  •••  noi 
••*.  These  people  maycry  ch-rch,  eh-rch,  as  long  as  the}' please, but, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  *  The  proof  of  the  p  dd-ng  is  in 
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the  eating.'     This  I  Jim  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain  pnnce  should 

coDCtir  with  a  certain  prelate^  (and  we  have  Monsieur  Z n's 

word  for  it)  our  posterity  would  be  in  a  sweet  pickle.  Must  the 
British  nation  suffer  forsooth,  because  mj  Lady  Q-p-t-s  has  been 
disobliged  ?  or  is  it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which  used 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake 

of  a .     I  love  to  speak  out  and  declare  my  mind  clearly, 

when  I  am  talking  for  the  good  of  my  country.     I  will  not  make 

my  court  to  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B ^y  or  a  T 1. 

Nay,  I  would  not  stick  to  call  so  wretched  a  politician,  a  traitor,  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  bl-nd-rbss,''  &c.  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which  is  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Great  Britain, 
I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
In  the  mean  while  I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader,  as 
some  ingenious  writers  do  their  enigmas,  and  if  any  sagacious 
person  can  fairly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  explanation,  and,  if 
he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  state-tracts,  and  that  if  I  would 
apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might,  in  a  little  time,  be  as  great  a  mas- 
ter of  the  political  scratch,  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the 
age.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modern 
race  of  Syncopists,  and  thoroughly  content  my  English  readers, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a 
•ingle  vowel  in  it. 
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No.  568.    FRIDAY,  JULY  16. 


-Dam  redtw^  Indplt  Mse  tvui 

Mabt.  Ep.  L  89. 

-Bedtliifr  makes  It  tliln«L 


I  WAS  yesterday  in  a  coflFefi-house  *  not  far  from  the  Roya. 
Exchange,  where  I  observed  three  persons  in  close  conferenca 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  upon  which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own 
use,  I  lighted  it  at  the  little  wax  candle  that  stood  before  them ; 
and,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whifiFs  amongst  them,  sat 
down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  same  candle,  is  looked  upon, 
among  brother  smokers,  as  an  overture  to  conversation  and 
friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amica- 
ble manner,  being  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  raising,  I 
took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye  over  it,  *  The 
Spectator  (says  I)  is  very  witty  today ; '  upon  which  a  lusty 
lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
having  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  some  time  before,  *  Ay,  (says 
he,)  more  witty  than  wise  I  am  afraid.'  His  neighbour,  who  sat 
at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured,  and  being  an  angry 
politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that  he  broke 
it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished  me  with  a  tobacco- 
stopper.  I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to  time,  all  the  while  he  wa« 
speaking :  *  This  fellow,  (says  he,)  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of 
politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great  men  here  ? '  1 
fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  hitii  if  he 

*  Tlie  Spectator  api^ears,  in  this  ])aper,  under  his  newly  nJ^suined  per- 
son of  a  talker.  And,  indeed,  l»y  the  specimen,  one  is  It-nipted  to  wish 
thttt  he  hud  written  more  of  these  e^ays  on  the  same  plan. — li 
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meant  those  who  were  represented  by  asterisks.  'Asterisks, 
(says  he,)  do  yon  call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  stars.  He 
might  as  well  have  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray  do  but  mind 
the  two  or  three  next  lines !  Oh-roh  and  p-dd-ng  in  the  same 
sentence  I  Our  clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him.'  Upon 
this,  the  third  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  kind  disposition,  and,  as 
I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired  him  not  to  be  too  severe 
upon  the  Spectator  neither ;  ^  For,  (says  he,)  you  find  he  is  very 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  and  has  therefore  put  two  dashes  into 
his  pudding.'  *  A  fig  for  his  dash,  (says  the  angry  politician,)  in 
his  next  sentence  he  gives  a  plain  inuendo,  that  our  posterity  will 
be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle.  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his  pickle  ? 
why  does  he  not  write  at  length,  if  he  means  honestly ? '  'I 
have  read  over  the  whole  sentence,  (says  I,)  but  I  look  upon  the 
parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part,  and 
as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But  who,  (says  I,)  is  my 
Lady  Q — p — t — s  ? '  *  Ay,  answer  that  if  you  can,  sir,'  says  the 
furious  statesman  to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  ^  I  do  assure  you,  (says  he,) 
were  I  my  Lady  Q — ^p— t — ^s,  I  would  sue  him  for  scandalum 
magnaium. .    What  is  the  world  come  to  ?     must  every  body  be 

allowed  to ? '     He  had,  by  this  time,  filled  a  new  pipe,  and 

applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the  last  word  of  his 
sentence,  puts  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco ;  which  he  redoubled 
with  so  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stifled  the 
whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought 
the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so  many  letters  in  my 
Lady  Q-p-t-s's  name ;  '  But,  however,  (says  I)  he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank 
space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us  I  I  mean,  says 
I,  after  those  words,  The  fleet  that  used  to  bo  the  terror  of  the 
ocean,  should  lie  wind-bouDd  for  the  sake  of  a ;  after  which 
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ensaes  a  ohasm,  that,  in  my  opinion,  looks  modest  enough.' 
'  Sir,'  says  my  antagonist,  '  you  may  easily  know  his  meaning  by 
his  gaping ;  I  suppose  he  designs  his  chasm,  as  you  call  it,  for  an 
hole  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  serre  his  turn. 
Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  B — ^y's  and 
T — t's  treated  after  so  scurrilous  a  manner  ? '  *  I  cannot  for  my 
life,  (says  I,)  imagine  who  the  Spectator  means  : '  '  No  !  (says 
he,) Your  humble  servant,  sir  ! '  Upon  which  he  flung  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled 
upon  the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  found 
was  his  great  admirer.  The  whig,  however,  had  begun  to  con- 
ceive a  good  will  towards  me,  and  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very 
generously  offered  me  the  use  of  his  box  r-but  I  declined  it  with 
great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about  that  time  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
with  myself,  upon  that  gross  tribe  of  fools,  who  may  be  termed 
the  Overwise,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this 
censorious  age,  which  ^  weak  head  may  not  construe  into  private 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  treason 
and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together, 
and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  or 
other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember 
an  empty  pragmatical  fellow,  in  the  country,  who,  upon  reading 
over  *  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,'  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned 
by  that  excellent  author :  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  church- 
wardens, overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  parish.  This  book,  with  these  extraor- 
dinary marginal  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
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had  never  seen  it  before :  upon  which  there  arose  a  current  re- 
port  that  somebody  had  written  a  book  against  the  'squire  and 
the  whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  place  having,  at  that  time 
a  controversy  with  some  of  his  congregation,  upon  the  account  of 
his  tythes,  was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the  author,  until 
the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that  the  sa- 
tirical passages  might  be  applied  to  several  others  of  two  or  three 
neighbouring  villages,  and  that  the  book  was  written  against  all 
the  sinners  in  England. 


No.  569.    MONDAY,  JULY  19. 

• 

Rcgtis  dlcuntnr  maltis  nrgere  cnluUlB 

£t  torqaere  mero,  quem  penpexiase  Uborent, 

An  Bit  amlcltla  dlgnos 

HoR.  Ats  Foot  484 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend 
*nil  with  full  cnps  they  bad  unmask*d  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

BOSOOMMON. 

No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those  which  men  are  apt  to 
glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how  drunkenness  should  have  the 
good  luck  to  be  of  this  number.  Anacharsis,  being  invited  to  a 
match  of  drinking  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  humour- 
ously, because  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  for,  says  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives  at  the 
goal  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward.  On  the  contrary,  in  this 
thirsty  generation,  the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  o£f  the 
greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. I  was  the  other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnell,  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had  passed 
through  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which,  according  to 
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his  compatation,  amoanted  to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October 
four  ton  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  barrels 
of  oyder,  and  three  glasses  of  champaigne ;  besides  which,  he  had 
assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips, 
drams,  and  whets  without  number.  I  question  not  but  ererj 
reader's  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambitious  young 
men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and  caii 
boast  of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modern  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
cay of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  chiefly 
ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  which  incorporate  into  their 
own  substance  many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their 
former  nature :  but,  with  submission,  they  ought  to  throw 
into  their  account  those  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids  ;  especially  when  we  con 
sider  that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow-creatures,  drink  much 
more  than  comes  to  their  share. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of  them- 
selves, a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  is  to 
be  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  has  made ;  as,  indeed, 
there  in  no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and  de 
formed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than  that  of  a 
drunkard.  Bonosus,  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  vice,  having  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself.  When  he  was 
seen  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwithstanding 
he  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  that 
the  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was  not  a 
man  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and 
fortune  of  the  person  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  disco\  crs  every  flaw  in  it 
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The  sober  man,  by  the  strength  of  reason,  may  keep  under  and 
subdue  every  vice  or  folly  to  which  he  is  most  inclined ;  but  wine 
makes  every  Litent  seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  shew  itself; 
it  gives  fury  to  the  passions,*  and  force  to  those  objects  which  are 
apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  complained  to  an 
old  philosopher,  that  his  wife  was  not  handsome,  '  Put  less  water 
in  your  wine,  (says  the  philosopher)  and  you  will  quickly  mako 
her  so.'  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealousy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured  man 
into  an  ideot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  It  gives  bitter- 
ness to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  insupportable,  and  displays 
every  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man, 
and  shew  them  in  the  most  odious  colours,  but  often  occasions 
faults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally  subject.  There  is  more  of 
turn  than  of  truth  in  a  saying  of  Seneca,  '  That  drunkenness 
does  not  produce  but  discover  faults.'  Common  experience 
teaches  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and 
infuses  qualities  into  the  mind,  which  she  is  a  stranger  to  in  her 
sober  moments.  The  person  you  converse  with,  after  the  third 
bottle,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat  down  at  table  with 
you.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one  of  the  prettiest  sayings  I 
ever  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  to  Publius  Syrus,  Qui  ebrium 
ludijicat  icedil  absentem;  *  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk, 
injures  the  absent.' 

Thus  does  drunkennesss  aet  in  direct  contradiction  to  reason, 
whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept 
into  it,  and  to  guard  it  against  all  the  approaches  of  any  that  en- 
deavours to  make  its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects, 
which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person  who  is  actually  under  its 
dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind,  even  in  its 
sober  moments ;  as  it  insensibly  weakens  the  understanding,  in* 
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pairs  ike  memory,  and  makes  those  faults  habitual,  which  are 
produced  by  frequent  excesses. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  shew  the  ill  effects  which  this  vice 
has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men ;  but  these  I  shall  reserve 
for  the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 


No.  671.    FRIDAY,  JULY  28. 


— — — — — Coalum  quid  qti«riniii8 ultra? 

Lua 

What  seek  ye  beyond  heaven  ? 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  consist  of  papers 
of  humour  and  learning,  but  of  several  essays  moral  and  diyine, 
I  shall  publish  the  following  one,  which  is  founded  on  a  former 
Spectator,  and  sent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning 
but  it  will  please  such  of  my  readers  as  think  it  no  disparage- 
ment to  their  understandings,  to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  serious 
thought. 

"  Sir, 
"  In  your  paper  of  Friday  the  9th  instant,  you  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  shew,  that  as  he  is  present  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be 
attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of 
its  existence  :  or  in  other  words  that  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 
presence are  coexistent,  and  run  together,  through  the  whole 
infinitude  of  space.  This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality ;  but  as 
this  subject  has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  writers,  I  shall 
consider  it  in  a  light,  wherein  I  have  not  seen  it  placed  by 
others. 
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"  First,  How  diBOonsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectua] 
being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his  Maker,  but  at  the* same  time, 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his 
presence  1 

*^  Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectual 
being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  this  his  presence,  but  such 
as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation  I 

"  Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual 
being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving-kindness. 

"  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectual 
being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his  Maker,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pre- 
sence !  Every  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  passes  through  it.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
stars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great 
principle  within  them  All  the  doad  parts  of  nature  are  invigor- 
ated by  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exert- 
ing their  respective  qualities.  The  several  instincts,  in  the  brute 
creation,  do  likewise  operate  and  work  towards  the  several  ends 
which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only, 
who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unattentive 
to  his  presence,  receives  none  of  those  advantages  from  it,  which 
are  perfective  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  well-being. 
The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about 
him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man 
without  religion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove  himself  from 
any  of  his  creatures,  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  essence 
from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  with- 
draw from  us  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.  His  presence, 
may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  support  us  in  our  existence  ;  but 
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he  may  leave  this  our  existence  to  itself,  with  regard  to  its  hap- 
piness or  misery.  For,  in  this  sense,  he  may  oast  us  away  from 
his  presence,  and  take  his  holy  spirit  from  as.  This  single  con- 
sideration one  would  think  sufficient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts 
to  all  those  infusions  of  joy  and  gladness  which  are  so  near  at 
hand,  and  ready  to  he  poured  in  upon  us ;  especially,  when  we 
consider.  Secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellectual 
being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  his  Maker's  presence,  but 
such  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation ! 

*^  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the  Great  Author  of  Nature 
will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  crea- 
tures. Those  who  will  not  feel  him  iu  his  love,  will  be  sure,  at 
length,  to  feel  him  in  his  displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the 
condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible  of  the  Being  of 
his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from  him !  He  is  as  essentially 
present  in  hell  as  in  heaven,  but  the  inhabitants  of  those  accursed 
places  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  their 
dames,  to  conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  imagination  to*  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipotence 
mcensed. 

"  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of  an  intellec- 
tual being,  who,  in  this  life,  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  him 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is  intimately  united  with  him. 
He  is  able  to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties. 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  from  refresh- 
ing us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  slightest  calamities. 
Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  pre- 
sence, that  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its 
terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when,  for 
the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himself  in 
this  deplorable  condition  I  *  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 
against  thee,  so  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself?  '     But, 
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Thirdly,  how  Happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectaal  being, 
who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret  effects 
of  his  mercy  and  loving-kindness  I 

''  The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that  is,  are 
as  sensible  of  his  presence,  as  wo  are  of  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes.  There  is,  doubtless,  a 
faculty  in  spirits,  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects :  and  there  is  no  question  but  our 
souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies, 
will,  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  space  they  reside,  be 
always  sensible  of  the  Divine  Presence.  We,  who  have  this  veil  * 
of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world  of  spirits,  must  be 
content  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by 
the  effects  which  he  produccth  in  us.  Our  outward  senses  are 
too  gross  to  apprehend  him ;  we  may,  however,  taste  and  see 
how  gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  those 
virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  com- 
forts and  refreshments  which  he  conveys  into  our  souls,  and  by 
those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  satisfactions,  which  arc  per- 
petually springing  up,  and  difi'using  themselves  among  all  the 
thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  is 
as  a  soul  within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  its  understanding,  rectify 
its  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy,  therefore,  is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  by  prayer 
and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  this  communi- 
cation between  God  and  his  own  soul !  Though  the  whole  crea- 
tion frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he 
has  his  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors  whicn  en- 
i*ompas.s  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  al- 
ways nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is  capable 
of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In  the  midst  of  calumny  or  con 
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tempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who  whispers  better  things  with- 
in his  soul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glorj, 
and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, he  knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the  greatest  of  Be- 
ings ;  and  perceives  within  himself  such  real  sensations  of  his 
presence,  as  are  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met 
with  in  the  conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  he  considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be  nothing  else 
but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which  stands  betwixt 
his  soul,  and  the  sight  of  that  Being,  who  is  always  present  with 
him,  and  is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fullness  of  joy. 

"  If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  sensible  of  our  Maker's 
presence,  from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  we 
must  keep  such  a  watch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  scripture,  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy  spirit,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us.  The  ligh^ 
of  nature  could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  remark- 
able  passage  among  his  epistles ;  Sacer  inest  nobis  spiritus 
bonorum  maloruvique  custoSj  et  observatory  et  quemadmoclum 
nos  ilium  tractamus,  ita  et  ille  7ios.  There  is  a  holy  spirit  re- 
siding us,  who  watches  and  observes  both  good  and  evil  men^ 
and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  we  treat  him.  But 
I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  those  more  emphatical  words 
in  divine  revelation  :  *  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word, 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him.' " 
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Kon  poeridentem  malta  vocaveris 
Beete  bestum :  rectifts  oooapat 
Nomen  beatl,  qal  Deomm 
Mnnerfbas  Bnplenter  nti 
Dnramqae  caJlet  pauperiom  patl. 

Hob,  4  Od.  Iz.  4& 

Beliove  not  those  that  lands  poeseea, 
And  shining  heaps  of  useless  ore, 
The  only  lords  of  happiness ; 
Bat  rather  those  that  know, 
For  what  kind  fates  bestow, 
And  have  the  art  to  use  the  store ; 
That  have  the  generous  skill  to  bear 
The  hated  weight  of  poverty.   . 

Crbbcil 

I  WAS  ODoe  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  Kosicrucian  about 
the  Great  Secret.  As  this  kind  of  men, '(I  mean  those  of  them 
•  *we  are  not  professed  cheats)  are  overrun  with  enthusiasm  and 
philosophy,  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  de- 
scanting on  his  pretended  discovery.  He  talked  of  the  secret,  as 
of  a  spirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted  every  V- 

thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  was  capable  of. 
*  It  gives  a  lustre,  (says  he,)  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the  diamond. 
It  irradiates  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties 
of  gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light,  and 
light  into  glory.  He  further  added,  that  a  single  ray  of  it  dissi- 
pates pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the  person  on  whom 
it  falls.  In  short,  (says  he,)  its  presence  naturally  changes  every 
place  into  a  kind  of  heaven.'  After  he  had  gone  on  for  some 
time  in  this  unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural 
and  moral  ideas  together  into  the  same  discourse,  and  that  his 
great  secret  was  nothing  else  but  Content.  v 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
effects  which  the  alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
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Philosopher's  Stone ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the 
same  thing,  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove 
the  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  easy  under  them.  It  has,  indeed,  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
V  related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude 
towards  that  Being,  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
^  world.     It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 

to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  placed. 
It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to 
all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  use  of,  for 
the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  only  mention  the  two  follow- 
ing. First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants ;  and,  secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he 
might  be,  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
«^^  which  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  condoled  him'  upon  the  loss 

of  a  farm ; '  Why,  (said  he,)  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you  have 
but  one ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  afflicted  for  you,  than  you 
for  me.'  On  the  contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost,  than  what  they  possess  :  and  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  than  those 
who  arc  under  greater  difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  and 
conveniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  but  it  is  the  humour 
of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 

"  Condoled  him.  In  verbs  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation  and  construction, 
to  which  the  preposition  avv,  or  cum,  softened  into  si^tft,  and  con,  is  preiiJced, 
we  now  repeat  tlie  proposition,  t.  e.  its  equivulent  in  English,  after  th<i 
verb.  Tims,  wo  say,  cowdole  wU/l,  sympathize  loitfi,  <tc.  The  reason  why 
we  do  not  compound  with  with  verbs  ot  our  own  growth,  as  the  Latins  do 
cutn,  is,  because  this  preposition,  su  placed,  has  an  adversative  sense:  tm 
teilfihold,  tkc. — IL 
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who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour.  For  this 
reason,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who  haye 
not  more  than  they  want ;  *  there  are  few  rich  men,  in  any  of  the 
politer  nations,  but  among  the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep 
their  wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  than 
they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Persons  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind 
of  splendid  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  because,  instead 
of  acquiescing  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to 
outvie  one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances.  Men  of  sense 
have,  at  all  times,  beheld,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly 
game  that  is  playing  over  their  heads ;  and  by  contracting  their 
desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret  satisfaction  which  others  are  always 
in  quest  of.  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase  after  imaginary 
pleasures  cannot  be  sufficiently  exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source 
of  those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation.  Let  a  man's  estate 
be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and 
naturally  sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his 
price.  When  Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had 
left  him  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  by  the 
King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he 
had  already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  In 
short,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty ;  or 
to  give  the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  '  Content  is  natural 
wealth,'  says  Socrates ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  '  Luxury  is  artificial 
poverty.'  I  shall,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  always  aiming  after  superfluous  and  imaginary 
enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contracting  their 
desires,   an   excellent  saying  of  Bion  the  philosopher  :*  namely, 

•  For  this  rcoKon^  as  there  are  none  [who"]  can  he  properly  called  rich,  who 
have  not  more  than  they  want.  Tlie  irregularity  of  tins  eentence  is  made 
apparent,  by  the  insertion  of  wluu  after  none,  where  it  must  of  necessity  be 
understood.  He  should  either  have  said — as  none  can  be  properly  called 
richy  who,  dsc.  or  else — as  there  are  nane,  who  c*tn  be  properly  called  rich,  un 
less  they  have,  d:c. — H. 
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'  That  no  man  has  so  much  care,  as  he  who  endeavours  after  th« 
most  happiness.' 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how  much  more 
unhappy  he  might  be,  than  he  really  is.  The  former  consider- 
ation took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  provided  with  the 
means  to  make  themselves  easy ;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie 
under  some  pressure  or  misfortune.  These  may  receive  great 
alleviation  from  such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  person  may 
make  between  himself  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune 
which  he  suffers,  and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have  be- 
fallen him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who,  upon  breaking 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by,  ^  It  was 
a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  his  neck.'  To  which,  since  I  have 
got  into  quotations,  give  me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  an  old 
philosopher,  who,  after  having  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife,  that  came  into  the  room  in  a 
passion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before  them: 
'  Every  one,  (says  he,)  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man 
that  has  no  greater  than  this.'  We  find  an  instance  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  life  of  Doctor  Hammond,  written  by  Bishop  Fell. 
As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  distempers, 
when  he  had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it 
was  not  the  stone ;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not 
both  these  distempers  on  him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing,  that  there 
was  never  any  system,  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  could 
effectually  produce,  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  virtue  I  have  been 
hitherto  speaking  of  In  order  to  make  us  content  with  our  pre- 
«ent  condition,  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  tell  us,  that  our 
discontent  only  hurts  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
alteration  in  our  circumstances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befals 
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ns,  is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  them- 
selyes  are  subject ;  whilst  others  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who 
is  miserable,  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so,  to  keep  up  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence 
would  be  troubled  and  perverted,  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
and  the  like  considerations,  rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man. 
They  may  show  him  that  his  discontent  is  unreasonable,  but  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve  it.  They  rather  give  despair 
than  consolation.  In  a  word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these 
comforters,  as  Augustus  did  to  his  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to 
grieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief 
could  not  fetch  him  again.  '  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  (said  the 
emperor,)  that  I  grieve.' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  hu- 
man nature.  It  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  the  means  of 
bettering  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shews  him,  that  the  bearing  of 
his  afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal 
of  them :  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  make  him  happy 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  a  , 
man  can  enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if,  in  the  present  life,  his  hap- 
p^iness  arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the 
next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 
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No  room  Is  left  for  death. 

Dbtddt. 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go  bj  him  bare- 
footed, *  Father,  (says  he),  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition, 
if  there  is  not  another  world.' — *  True,  son,  (said  the  hermit)  but 
what  is  thy  condition  .if  there  is  ? '  Man  is  a  creature  designed 
for  two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather,  for  two  different  lives. 
His  first  life  is  short  and  transient ;  his  second,  permanent  and 
lasting.  The  question  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this.  In  which  of 
these  two  lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  happy  ? 
or,  in  other  words.  Whether  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  un- 
certain and  precarious,  and,  at  its  utmost  length,  of  a  very  incon- 
siderable duration ;  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  which  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Every  man, 
upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows  very  well  which 
side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with.  But  however  right  we  are  in 
theory,  it  is  plain,  that  in  practice,  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question. .  We  make  provisions  for  this  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to  human 
nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of 
its  inhabitants;  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be?  Would  not 
he  think  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine 
that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 
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Btation,  and  title  ?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden 
poTerty,  by  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pur- 
sue our  pleasures  under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly 
imagine,  that  we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties,  quite  ^ 
opposite  to  those  whieh  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we  are  a 
species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we 
are  constant  to  our  duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years  ?  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy 
species  fall  short  even  of  that  age  ?  How  would  he  be  lost  in 
horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  crea- 
tures, who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  scarce  ' 
deserves  the  name  of  existence,  when,  I  say,  be  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for 
which  they  make  no  preparations  ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  tb  se 
two  dififorent  states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglectin^^  to  '  ' 
make  provision  for  that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years,  \  ill 
be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  especially  when  we  consicar, 
that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  1  jn- 
ourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may  aftci  all 
prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and  sincerely  en- 
deavour to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other  life,  we  are  uare 
that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  iij^ap* 
pointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  schoolj^en. 
Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  oi  n  >jm 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  thi^  .    ad 
VOL.  VI.— 27* 
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■bould  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years.  Supposing  then  that 
you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious 
mass  of  sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  method  till  there  was 
not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for 
ever  after ;  or,  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after, 
on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of 
sand  were  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thou 
sand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make  your 
choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thousands  of  years 
are,  to  the  imagination,  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality 
they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is 
to  follow  them,  as  a  unit  docs  to  the  greatest  number  which  you 
can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands  to  the  sup- 
posed heap.  Reason,  therefore,  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of 
hesitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice.  How. 
ever,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a  case 
be  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink 
under  the  consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first  part  of  this 
duration,*  and  of  the  great  distance  of  that  second  duration  which 
is  to  succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we 
actually  have  before  us  is  this,  Whether  we  will  chuse  to  be  happy 
for  the  space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps,  of 
only  twenty  or  ton  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  miserable  for 
this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity ;  what 

•  "  Under  the  consideration  of  the  great  length  ©/"tJie  first  part  of  this 
duration."  The  connecting  of  so  many  genitive  cases  togctlier,  in  this  sen- 
tence, by  means  of  tin*  preposition  of,  tliough  generally  a  fault,  and  for 
iho  most  part  studiously  avoided  by  Mr.  Addison,  has  here  an  extreme 
praee,  as  the  lengtli  of  the  rhuin  serves  to  express,  more  emphatically,  the 
lenij'^h  of  that  duration  wliich  he  describes. — II. 
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word?  are  sufficient  to  express  that  follj  and  want  of  considera- 
tion which  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  (what  sel- 
dom happens)  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
life ;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a  contrary  course  of  v' 
vice ;  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity  or  madness 
of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice  ? 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this  life  only  as  it 
may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity.' 
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Nltor  In  adTeremn ;  nee  me,  qnl  cetera,  vlncit 
Impetus;  et  rapldo  contrarlns  evchor  orbL 

Ovid.  Met  \l  79. 
I  steer  agBlnst  their  motions,  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 

Adddom. 

I  REMEMBER  a  youBg  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of  a 
bprightly  turn  in  conversation,  who  had  only  one  fault,  which 
was  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable.  This  ran  him 
into  many  amours,  and  consequently  into  many  distempers.  He 
iiever  went  to  bed  till  two  a-clock  in  the  morning,  because  he 

*  These  two  moral  papers,  though  on  the  ccmmonest  of  all  subjects, 
an'^  without  the  appearance  of  a  new  sentiment  to  recommend  them,  are, 
perhaps,  as  pleasing  as  any  in  the  Spectator.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are 
erquisitely  well  written  ;  by  which  I  only  mean,  that  the  stylo  is  perfectly 
olaar,  and  pure ;  that  is,  such  as  it  should  be  on  the  occiision,  which  re* 
q  ires,  and  only  permits,  that  plain  good  sense  should  be  suitably  ex 
p  ^ssed: 

TantClm  de  medio  somptis  accodlt  honoris  — IL 
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would  not  be  a  queer  fellow ;  and  was  every  now  and  then 
knocked  down  by  a  constable,  to  signalize  bis  yivacity.  He  waa 
initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one  and  twenty, 
and  so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper,  that  you 
might  frequently  trace  him  to  His  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken 
windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  gallantry. 
To  be  short,  after  having  fully  established  his  reputation  of 
being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  and 
twenty. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into  so  many 
errors  and  inconveniences,  as  the  desire  of  not  appearing  singu- 
lar ;  for  which  reason  it  is  very  necessary  to  form  a  right  idea 
of  singularity,  that  we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable  and  when 
it  is  vicious.  In  the  first  place,  every  man  of  sense  will  agree 
with  me,  that  singularity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to 
a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  morality, 
and  honour.  In  these  cases  we  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  not 
custom,  but  duty,  which  is  tbe  rule  of  action ;  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures. 
Truth  is  never  the  less  so,  for  not  being  attended  to ;  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  actors,  by  which  we 
ought  to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man 
leaves  the  species  only  as  he  soars  above  it.  What  greatei 
instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  temper,  than 
for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  senti- 
ments ?  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  ? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes  men  act 
contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon  distinguishing 
themselves  by  trifles.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  who  are  singu- 
lar in  any  thing  that  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
believe  every  one  will  easily  give  tlicm  up.      [  shall  therefore 
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gpeak  of  those  only  wlio  are  remarkable  for  their  singularity  \ii 
things  of  no  importance,  as  in  dress,  behaviour,  conversation,  and 
all  the  little  intercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  cer- 
tain deference  due  to  custom ;  and  notwithstanding  there  may  be 
a  colour  of  reason  to  deviate  ft'om  the  multitude  m  some  partic- 
ulars, a  man  ought  to  sacrifice  his  private  inclinations  and  opin-  V 
ions  to  the  practice  of  the  public.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
good  sense  often  makes  a  humourist ;  but  then  it  unqualifies  him 
for  being  of  any  moment  in  the  world,  and  renders  him  ridiculous 
to  persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  England,  who 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  foolish  singularity.  He  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indiffer- 
ent parts  of  life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions  of  rea 
son  and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion  or  example. 
This  humour  broke  out  at  first  in  many  little  oddnesses  :  he  had 
never  any  stated  hours  fbr  his  dinner,  supper,  or  sleep  ;  because, 
said  he,  we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our 
appetites  to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In 
his  conversation  with  country-gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  use 
of  a  phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true  :  he  never  told  any  of 
them,  that  he  was  his  humble  servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well- 
wisher  ;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecontent,  than  drink 
the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dry.  He  would  thrust  his 
head  out  of  his  chamber-window  every  morning,  and  after  having 
gaped  for  fresh  air  about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud 
as  he  could  bawl  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs ;  to  which  end 
he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer ;  tho  Greek  tongue,  espe- 
cially in  that  author,  being  more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  more 
conducive  to  expectoration,  than  any  other.  He  had  many  othej 
particularities,  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  philosopliica"  reasons. 
A.S  this  humour  still  grew  upon  him,  he  chose  to  wear  a  turbaki 
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instead  of  a  periwig ;  concludiog  very  justly,  that  a  bandage  of 
clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much  more  wholesome,  as  well  as 
cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a  wig,  which  is  soiled  with  frequent  per- 
spirations. He  afterwards  judiciously  obscrred,  that  the  many 
ligatures  in  our  English  dress  must  naturally  check  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  for  which  reason,  he  made  his  breeches  ai^ 
his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hussars.  In  short,  by  following  the  pure  dictates  of  reason, 
he  at  length  departed  so  much  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  indeed,  from  his  whole  species,  that  his  friends  would  have 
clapped  him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his  estate,  but  the 
judge  being  informed  that  he  did  no  harm,  contented  himself 
with  issuing  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and  put- 
ting his  estate  into  the  hands  of  proper  guardians. 

The  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  in 
Monsieur  FoDtonelle^s  dialogue  of  the  dead.  *  The  ambitious 
aud  the  covetous  (says  he)  are  madmen  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  much  as  those  who  are  shut  up  in  dark  rooms ;  but 
they  have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on  their  side  ;  whereas 
the  frenzy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatic,  is  a  frenzy  hors 
d'oouvre ; '  that  is,  in  other  words,  something  which  is  singular 
in  its  kind,  and  does  not  fall  in  with  the  madness  of  a  multitude. 
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Odon  eannm  via 

ViBO.  JKn.  It.  182. 

Bapusious  hounds. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
Into  whose  hands   the  printing  of  the   Bible   is  committed  bj 
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patent,  made  a  very  remarkable  erratum  or  blander  in  one  of 
their  editions  :  for  instead  of  ^  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
they  printed  off  several  thousands  of  copies  with  '  Thou  shalt 
commit  adultery.'  Archbbhop  Laud,  to  punish  this  their  neg- 
ligence, laid  a  considerable  fine  upon  that  company  in  the  Star- 
chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  prevails  in  this  degen- 
erate age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  many  young  profligates,  of  both 
sexes,  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and 
observe  the  Commandment  according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  were  excommuni- 
cated for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  their  lives  for  bearing  a  part 
in  Christian  assemblies,  notwithstanding  they  might  seek  it  with 
tears,  and  all  the  appearances  of  the  most  imfeigned  repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  among  the  heathens 
which  punished  this  crime  with  death ;  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  several  governments  that 
have  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But  because  a  subject  of 
this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my  ordinary  readers,  who  are 
very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers,  when  they  are  not  enlivened 
with  something  that  is  diverting  or  uncommon  ;  I  shall  here  pub- 
lish the '  contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  which  pretends  to  great  antiquity,  though  by  reason 
of  some  modern  phrases  and  other  particulars  in  it,  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but  rather  the  production  of  a 
modern  sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon 
Mount  ^tna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dogs 
of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  (say  the  historians  )  that  they  could  dis- 
cern whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste  or  other- 
wise. They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  such  as  were  chaste 
caressing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  master  Vulcan ;  but  flew 
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at  those  who  were  polluted,  and  never  ceased  barking  at  theiB 
till  they  had  driven  theiii  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  account  of  these  dogs,  and 
was  probably  designed  as  a  comment  upon  this  story. 

"  These  dogs  were  given  to  Yulcan  by  his  sister  IXana,  the 
goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastity,  having  bred  them  out  of  some 
of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  had  observed  this  natural  instindband 
sagacity.  It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  of  Yenua,  who  upon 
her  return  home,  always  found  her  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  hu- 
mour, according  to  the  reception  which  she  met  with  from  his 
dogs.  They  lived  in  the  temple  several  years,  but  were  such 
snappish  curs  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries.  The 
women  of  Sicily  made  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  which 
they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up  to  the  tem- 
ple with  their  annual  offerings  unless  he  muzzled  his  mastiffs ; 
and  at  last  compromised  the  matter  with  him,  that  the  offering 
should  always  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who  were 
none  of  them  above  seven  years  old.  It  was  wonderful  (says  the 
author)  to  see  how  different  the  treatment  was  which  the  dogs 
gave  to  these  little  misses,  from  that  which  they  had  shown  to 
their  mothers.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  of  Syracuse,  having  mar 
ried  a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made 
such  an  interest  with  the  priests  of  this  temple,  that  he  procured 
a  whelp  from  them  of  this  famous  breed.  The  young  puppy 
was  very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at  first,  insomuch,  that  she 

t 

solicited  her  husband  to  send  him  away,  but  the  good  man  cut 
her  short  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  *  Love  me,  love  my  dog.' 
From  which  tirae  she  lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them. 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  much  annoyed  with  him,  and 
several  of  very  good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court  till  he 
was  discarded.  There  were,  indeed,  some  of  them  that  defied 
his  sagacity,  but  it  was  observed,  though  he  did  not  actually  bits 
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tbem,  he  would  growl  at  them  most  confoundedly.  To  return  to 
the  dogB  of  the  temple ;  after  they  had  lived  here  in  great  repute 
for  several  years,  it  so  happened,  that  as  one  of  the  priests,  who 
had  been  making  a  charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the 
promontory  of  Lilybeum,  returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  even- 
ing, the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  would 
have  worried  him  if  his  brethren  had  not  come  in  to  his  assistance ; 
upon  which,  (says  my  author,)  the  dogs  were  all  of  them  hanged, 
as  having  lost  their  original  instinct." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing,  that  we  had 
some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Oreat-Britain,  which  would  certain- 
ly do  justice,  I  should  say  honour,  to  the  ladies  of  our  cotmtry, 
and  shew  the  world  the  difference  between  Pagan  women,  and 
those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  principles  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion. 
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Si  Torbo  aadacU  detar, 


Non  metium  magni  dixifise  palatla  ccelL 

Or.  Mct.  1. 175. 

ThiB  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  skj, 
ril  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity. 

DsTDxir. 

"  Sir, 
'' I  CONSIDERED  in  my  two  last 'letters  that  awful  and  tre- 
mendous subject,  the  Ubiquity  or  Omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being.*  I  have  shewn  that  he  is  equally  present  in  all  places 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
80  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the 

'  V.  666,  671,  690,  and  628. 
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enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might  show  at  ktrge,  were  :t  not  al* 
ready  done  bj  other  hands.  But  though  the  Deity  be  thus  essen- 
tially present  through  all  the  immensity  of  space,  there  is  one  part 
of  it  in  which  he  discovers  himself  in  a  most  transoendant  and 
visible  glory.  This  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in  scrip- 
ture under  the  di£ferent  appellations  of  '  Paradise,'  '  The  third 
Heaven,'  '  The  Throne  of  God,'  and  '  The  Habitation  of  his 
Glory.'  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviour  re- 
sides, and  where  all  the  celestial  hierarchies,  and  the  innumer- 
able hosts  of  angels,  are  represented  as  perpetually  surrounding 
the  seat  of  God,  with  Hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This  is 
that  presence  of  God,  which  some  of  the  divines  call  his  glorious, 
and  others  his  majestatic  presence.  He  is,  indeed,  as  essentially 
present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this,  but  it  is  here  where  he  re- 
sides in  a  sensible  magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
splendors  which  can  afifect  the  imagination  of  created  beings. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God  Almighty's 
presence  in  heaven,  whether  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or 
by  a  general  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  whatsoever  dificrent  notions  they  enter- 
tain of  the  godhead.  If  you  look  into  Homer,  that  is,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  see  the  supreme  powers  seated 
in  the  heavens,  and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities,  among 
whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as  singiog  incessantly  about  his 
throne.  Who  does  not  here  sec  the  main  strokes  and  outlines 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of?  The  same  doctrine  is 
shadowed  out  in  many  other  heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.  But  to  pass 
over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  those  more  enlight* 
ened  parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  wo  find  there  is  scarce  a  people 
auiong  the  late  discovered  natious  who  arc  not  trained  up  in  an 
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opinion,  that  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  the  Divinity  whom  they 
worship. 

<'  As  in  Solomon's  Temple  there  was  the  Sanctum  Sancto- 
rum,  in  which  a  visible  Olory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the 
Oherubims,  and  into  which  none  but  the*  high-priest  himself  was 
permitted  to  enter,  after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  people ;  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  as  one  great 
temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  the  High- 
priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and  took  his  place  among  angels 
and  archangels,  after  having  made^a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

'^  With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God  be  erected  ? 
With  what  glorious  designs  is  that  habitation  beautified, 
which  is  contrived  and  built  by  Him  who  inspired  Hyram  with 
wisdom  ?  How  great  must  be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where 
the  whole  art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where  God  has 
chosen  to  show  himself  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  ?  What 
must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction  of 
infinite  wisdom  ?  A  spirit  cannot  but  be  transported,  after  an  in- 
effable manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  objects,  which  were  made 
to  affect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  soul, 
and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and 
faculties.  It  is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply 
those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ :  '  Behold  even  to  the 
moon,  and  it  shineth  not ;  yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight.' 
The  light  of  the*  sun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  dark- 
ness itself,  in  comparison  of  those  splendors  which  encompass  the 
throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendant  beyond  imagina- 
tion, so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.  There  is  light  behind  light, 
and  glory  within  glory.     How  far  that  space  may  reach,  in  which 
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Qod  thus  appear£r  in  perfect  majesty,  we  eannot  possiblj  conceire. 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite ;  and  though  not 
immeasurable  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  these  lower  regfons  of  mat- 
ter so  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of 
mortal  and  perishable  beings,  how  great  may  we  suppose  the 
courts  of  his  house  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  reindence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  in  the  fullness  of  his  glory. 
.  among  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  ? 

'^  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be  raised  too 
high,  when  we  think  on  a  place  where  Omnipotence  and  Omni- 
science have  so  signally  exerted  themselves,  because  that  *  they 

■ 

are  able  to  produce  a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious 
than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impoi^sible  but  at 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  these  outward  apartments  of  na 
ture,  which  are  now  suited  to  those  beings  who  inhabit  them,  may 
be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here 
speaking ;  and  by  that  means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings 
who  are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imperfec- 
tions :  for  so  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate,  when  it  speaks  of 
new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rightcousnesa 
"  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with  regard  to  the 
sight,  and  imagination,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  other 
senses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications.  There 
is  nothing  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  tHe  soul,  than  har- 
mony ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  from  the  descriptioBt 
of  this  place  in  holy  scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  it.     And  if  the  soul  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  af- 

*  Because  thai — is  equivalent  to  by  reattm  that^  or,  on  this  acc<mnt  that. 
This  way  of  speakiDtr  is  now  out  of  use.  We  omit,  thaf^  and  say  more  con- 
cisely, though,  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  becaute  [bi/  cause^)  lest 
properly — because  they  are  able^  Ac. — H. 
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fected  with  those  strains  of  jnusic,  which  human  art  is  capable  of 
producing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  those, 
in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony  !  the  senses  are 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  du- 
ring this  our  vital  union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the  body. 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  these  fac- 
ulties, which  we  find  by  experience,  are  inlets  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  from  among  those  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happiness  hereafter  ?  why  should  we  suppose  that  bur  hearing 
and  seeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  those  objects  which  are  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  these 
lower  regions  of  nature ;  *  objects  which  neither  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself) 
above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth)  such  a  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth) 
how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter.'  By  this  is 
meant,  that  what  he  heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it^in  such  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his 
hearers. 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inquiries  concern- 
ing anj  foreign  country,  where  we  are  some  time  or  other  to  make 
our  abode ;  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious 
place,  it  is  both  a  laudable  and  useful  curiosity,  to  get  what  in- 
formations we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of  revelation  for  our 
guide.  When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  be  opened  to  us,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  in 
finitely  transcend  our  present  hopes  and  expectations,  and  that 
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the  glorioas  appearance  of  the  throne  of  Qod,  will  rise  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.  We  might  here 
entertain  ourselves  with  many  other  speculations  on  this  subject, 
from  those  several  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  as  whether  they  may  not  be  niifferent  mansions  and  apart- 
ments of  glory,  to  beings  of  different  natures ;  whether  as  they 
excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer  to 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifestations  of 
his  presence  ;  whether  there  are  not  solemn  times  and  occasions, 
when  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  presence  of  their 
Maker  in  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration ;  as 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  in 
a  more  particular  manner  than  any  other  of  the  seven.  These, 
and  the  like  speculations,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  so 
long  as  we  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  of  becom- 
ing inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 

"  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters,  treated  on  the 
most  serious  subject  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man,  the  Om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity :  a  subject  which,  if  possible,  should 
never  depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  considered  the 
Divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he  dwells  among  his 
works,  as  he  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  him- 
self in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the  regions  of  the  blest.  Such 
a  consideration  should  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  and  possess  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  rever- 
ence. It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions, and  become  one  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  being. 
It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy,'  but 
ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest  prostration  before  Ilim,  who  is 
BO  astonishingly  gr<-'at,  wonderful,  and  holy." 

"  An  ji|KiloL'v  fui-  tlio  |M>| Hilar  inauiier  iu  whieh  he  has  treated  this  sub- 
lime and  ab8tra«:t  subject. — IL 
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Tenet  InMoabilo  maltoa 


Scrlbendi  Cacoetbee 

Jay.  8ai  tU.  51. 
The  onrse  of  writing  is  an  endless  itoh. 

Dbtdbn. 

There  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  is  mentioned  neither  by 
Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  Dis- 
pensary. Juvenal,  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  CacoetheSj 
which  is  a  hard  word  for  a  disease,  called  in  plain  English,  the 
itch  of  writing.  This  Cacoethes  is  as  epidemical  as  the  small- 
pox, there  being  very  few  who  are  not  seized  with  it  some  time 
or  other  in  their  lives.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  in 
these  two  distempers ;  that  the  first,  after  having  indisposed  you 
for  a  time,  never  returns  again ;  whereas  this  I  am  speaking  of, 
when  it  is  once  got  into  the  blood,  seldom  comes  out  of  it.  The 
British  nation  is  very  much  afflicted  with  this  malady,  and 
though  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  persons  infected 
with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  successful.  Some  have 
been  cauterized  with  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have  received 
little  or  no  benefit  from  them ;  others  have  had  their  hc4,ds  fast- 
ened for  an  hour  together  between  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made 
use  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease,  when  it  appears  in  its  greatest 
malignity.^  There  is,  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady  which  has 
been  sometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  a  Tarantula,  with  the 
sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  catcall.  But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under 
your  care,  you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no  other  way  of  re- 
covering him  effectually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  use  of  pen, 
inky  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out,  there  \b 

*  Tlie  pillory.— C. 
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no  species  of  scribblers  more  offensive,  and  more  incurable  than 
your  periodical  writers,  whose  works  return  upon  the  public  on 
Mrtain  days,  and  at  stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consolation, 
in  the  perusal  of  these  authors,  which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  all 
others,  namely,  that  we  are  sure,  if  we  have  but  patience,  we  may 
come  to  the  end  of  their  labours.  I  have  often  admired  a  humor- 
ous saying  of  Diogenes,  who  reading  a  dull  author  to  several  of 
his  friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be  tired, fin  ding  he  was  almost 
come  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  *  Courage,  lads,  I  see 
land.'  On  the  contrary,  our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writ- 
ers, I  am  now  speaking  of,  is  never  at  an  end.  One  day  makes 
work  for  another ;  we  do  not  know  when  to  promise  ourselves 
rest. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the  art  of  printing, 
which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind,  should  prove 
detrimental  to  us,  and  that  it  should  be  made  use  of  to  scatter 
prejudice  and  ignorance  through  a  people,  instead  of  conveying  to 
them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical  treatise,  entitled,  *Wil 
Ham  Ramsay's  Vindication  of  Astrology.'  This  profound  author, 
among  many  mystical  passages,  has  the  following  one :  "  The  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  night,  forasmuch  as  his  light 
is  so  great,  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  once 
as  clear  as  broad  day,  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
stars,  by  whose  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do 
ray  out  darkness  and  obscurity  upon  the  earth,  as  the  sun  does 
light." 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage  astrologer  does 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  light, 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  could  mention  several  authors  who  are 
tenebrificous  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  concert,  and  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  a  dark  constellation.  The  nation  has  been  a  great  while 
benighted  with  several  of  these  antilominaries.  I  suffered  them 
to  raj  out  their  darkness  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till 
at  length  I  came  to  a  resolution  of  rising  upon  them,  and  hope, 
in  a  little  time  to  drive  them  quite  out  of  the  British  hemis- 
phere.' 


No.  583.    FRIDAY.  AUGUST  20. 

Ipse  tbymam  pinoaqno  ferens  de  monttbas  altia, 
Tocta  scrat  latd  clraum,  cnl  talla  cane. 
Ipfte  labore  roannm  daro  terat,  Ipse  fences 
Figo  hamo  plantua,  et  amlcos  Irriget  imbrex 

Vixo.  Oeorg.  Ir.  119 

With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  beea 
For  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  mountain  trees; 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  plant  the  plain, 
Till  his  hard  homy  fingers  ache  with  pain : 
And  deck  with  froitflil  trees  the  fields  aroand. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Dbtdbit. 

Every  situation  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper  to  it. 
Those  who  ^  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind  of 
business,  are,  indeed,  more  happy  than  those  who  are  determined 
by  necessity,  but  both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on 
employments,  which  may  be  either  useful  to  themselves  or  bene- 
ficial to  others.  No  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  him 
self  exempt  from  that  labour  and  industry,  which  were  denounced 
to  our  first  parent,  and  in  him,  to  all  his  posterity.  Those  to 
whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application 
unnecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession  for  - 
themselves,  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  species,  and 
be  the  only  useless  parts  of  the  creation. 

*  The  humour  of  this  parnc^rnph  RhouM  not  divert  the  reader  frcm  ub> 
serving  the  nice  conduct  «»f  the  alh-pnj. — II. 

•»  Perspicuity  require*  **  ihotfi  ptrtons,  w/to." — H. 

V0L.VL— 28 
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Many  of  oar  oonntry  gentlemen,  in  their  busy  hours,  apply 
themselves  wholly  to  the  ohase,  or  to  some  other  diyersion^  which 
they  iOnd  in  the  fields  and  woods.  This  gave  oocasion  to  one  of 
our  most  eminent  English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of  them 
as  lying  under  a  kind  of  eurse  pronounced  to  them  in  the  words 
of  Goliath :  '  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.' 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with  moderation, 

may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the  coun- 
try afibrds  many  other  amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

/  Among  these,  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itself,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  than  that  of  Planting.  I  could  mention 
a  nobleman,  whose  fortune  has  placed  him  in  several  parts  ot 
England,  and  who  has  always  left  these  visible  marks  behind  him, 

^  which  show  he  has  been  there ;  he  never  hired  a  house  in  his 
life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestow' 
ing  legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the  gentle- 
men of  England  made  the  same  improvements  upon  their  estates, 
our  whole  country  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  as  one  great 
garden.  Nor  ought  such  an  employment  to.be  looked  upon  as 
too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank.  There  have  been 
heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particu- 
lar of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  lesser  Asia.  There 
is,  indeed,  something  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment :  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature ;  it  fills 
the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in 
it  like  creation.  For  this  reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants, 
is  something  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes  is 
more  delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other  writer  or 
artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
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lasting  dafce,  and  oontinuallj  improye  in  the  eye  of  the  planter 
When  you  have  finished  a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking 
of  the  like  nature,  it  immediately  decays  upon  your  hands ;  you 
see  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  fin- 
ished your  plantations,  they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees 
of  perfection  as  long  as  you  live,  and  appear  more  ddightful  in 
every  succeeding  year,  than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of  estates  as  a 
pleasing  amusement,  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment, 
and  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral  motives ;  particularly 
from  the  love  which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  posterity.  As  for  the  first, 
I  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently  observed  by  others, 
that  the  increase  of  forest-trees  does  by  no  means  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  destruction  of  them,  insomuch  that  in  a  few  ages, 
the  nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with  timber  sufficient 
for  the  fleets  of  England.  I  know,  when  a  man  talks  of  posteri- 
ty, in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of  mankind.  Most  peo- 
ple are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  college,  who,  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  society  to  come  into  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very  peevish; 
'We  are  always  doing,  (says  he.)  something  for  posterity,  but  I 
would  fain  see  posterity  do  something  for  us.' 

But  I  think  men  are   inexcusable,  who  fail  in  a  duty  of  this  , 
nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged.     When  a  man  considers,  *, 
that  the  putting   a  few  twigs  into  the  ground,  is  doing  good  tc 
one  who  will  make  his  appearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years 
hence,  or  that  he  is,  perhaps,  making  one  of  his  own  descendants 
easy  or  rich,  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expenee,  if  he  finds  himself 
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averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  base  heart, 
void  of  all  generons  principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration,  which  may  very  mnch  enforce 
what  I  have  here  said.  Many  honest  minds,  that  are  naturally 
disposed  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  become  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, complain  within  themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for 
it.  This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  suited  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed  by  multitudes,  who 
have  not  abilities  sufficient  to  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  to 
recommend  themselves  to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  method. 
It  is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  useful  country 
neighbour  dies,  that  *  Tou  may  trace  him :'  which  I  look  upon 
as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the  death  of  an  honest  husbandman 
who  has  left  the  impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in  the 
place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  scarce  forbear  repre- 
senting the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a  kind  of  moral  virtue ;  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  recommends  itself  likewise  by  the  plea- 
sure that  attends  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  none  of 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  is  apt'  to  gratify  a  man  in  the 
heats  of  youth  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  than  to  entertain  ourselves  with 
the  prospects  of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Amusements  of  this  nature 
compose  the  mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions  which  are 
uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man,  besides,  that  they  naturally  engender 
good  thoughts,  and  dispose  us  to  laudable  contemplations.  Many 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  the  greatest  parts  of  their 
lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus  himself,  could  not  think 
sensual  pleasure   attainable  in  any  other  scene.     Every  reader 

■  Bettor — "which  arc  opt" — It  seems  inoie  natural  to  refer  which  to 
thouc  than  to  tione. — II. 
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who  is  acquainted  with  Homer,  Yirgil,  and  Horace,  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how  much  rapture 
they  have  spoken  on  the  subject;  and  that  Yirgil  in  particular 
has  written  a  whole  book  on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  hf^ve  been  more  especially  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  in  his  primsBval  state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to 
see  his  productions  flourish  in  their  utmost  beauty,  and  gradually 
decay  with  him.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood  might  have  seen 
a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn.  But  I  only  mention  this 
particular,  in  order  to  introduce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
whioh  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China,  and  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian  novel. 
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Hio  gelidi  fontea,  hio  mollia  prata,  "Ljeori, 
Hio  nemnA,  hio  toto  tecam  oonsumerer  SBva 

ViRO.  £cL  z.  48. 

Come,  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains  ahonnd ; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowery  ground : 
Here  I  ooald  live,  and  Ioto,  and  die  with  only  yon. 

D..TDur. 

HiLFA  was  one  of  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpah,  of  the  race  of 
Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of  several  who 
made  love  to  her.  Among  these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and 
Shalum ;  Harpath  being  the  first-born,  was  master  of  that  fruit- 
ful region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirzah,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the 
Chmese  language)  poBsessed  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  that 
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great  range  of  moantaras,  which  goes  nnder  the  name  of  Tiriah. 
Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  oontemptnous  spirit ;  Shalum  was  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antedilnyian  women,  the  daughters 
of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon  riches ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  beautiful  Hilpa  prefevred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because 
of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  coun- 
try which  runs  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirsah,  and  is  watered 
by  several  fountains  and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  that 
mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  courtship,  that  he 
married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age,  and  being  of  an 
insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  nothing 
but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  so  much  provoked 
Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  came  within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of 
the  vallies,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his 
age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called,  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of 
those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  160th  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  brought  him  but  fifty  children,  before  he  was 
snatched  away,  as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  ante- 
diluvians made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 
thought  so  likely  to  succeed  iu  her  affections  as  her  first  lover 
Shalum,  who  renewed  his  gourt  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Harpath ;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  dayi 
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that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  man  within  ten  years  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  resolying  to  take 
away  that  objection  which  had  been  raised  against  him  when  lie 
made  his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all  that  mountainous  region 
which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division  of  this  country.  He  knew 
how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to  have 
inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from  the  first  man. 
This  employment  turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his 
amusement:  his  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with 
young  trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns,  and  gardens ;  insomnch 
bhat  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect,  began 
now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  the 
place,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood, 
drew  into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed 
in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollow- 
fhg  of  trees,  for  the  better  distribution  of  water  through  every 
part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  space  of  70  autumns,  was 
wonderfully  pleased  with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hills ; 
which  were  then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees  and 
gloomy  scenes,  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man  could 
behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  said  \o  have 
written  to  Hilpa.,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widownood.  ^  shall 
Here  translate  it,  without  departing  from  that  noble  simplicity 
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of  sontiments,  and  plainness  of  manners,  which  appears  in  tho 
c?igmal. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  180  years  old,  and  Hilpa  170. 

Shalum,  master  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa,  mistress  of  the 

Vallies. 

In  the  7%Sth  year  of  the  Creation. 

"  What  have  I  not  suffered,  0  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  since 
thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  been  ever  since  covering  myself 
with  woods  and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years  have  I 
bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  sooth- 
ed my  melancholy  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  own 
raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  present  as  the  garden  of  God ; 
every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  fountains. 
The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Come  up 
into  it,  0  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the  new 
world  with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals  ;  let  us  multiply  exceed- 
ingly among  these  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of 
them  with  sons  and  daughters.  Kemember,  0  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  men  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that  beauty 
is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centuries.  It  flourishes  as  a  moun- 
tain oak,  or  as  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  by- 
posterity,  unless  a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots.     Think 

well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains." 

• 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  only 
antediluvian  billet-doux  now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  papei 
give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 
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Ipd  toUtia  Tooes  ad  siden  jaotant 
Intonsi  monies:  ipen Jam  carmina  rapes, 

Ipsa  sonant  arbasta 

YisG.  Ed.  v.  09. 

The  mountain-tops  anahorn,  the  rocks  rojoloe  ; 
The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voioe. 

Dbtdht. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa. 

The  letter  inserted  in  mj  last  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  Hilpa, 
that  she  answered  it  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Hilpa,  mistress  of  the  Tallies,  to  Shalum,  master  of  Mount 

Tirzah. 

In  the  1S9ih  year  of  the  OretUion, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  Shalum  ?  Thou  praisesk 
Hilpa^s  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  secretly  enamoured  with  the 
verdure  of  her  meadows  ?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the 
prospect  of  her  green  vallies,  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the 
sight  of  her  person  ?  The  lo wings  of  my  herds,  and  the  bleating, 
of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant  echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound 
sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted  with  the 
wavings  of  thy  forests,  and  those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow 
from  the  top  of  Tirzah  :  are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

"I •know  thee,  0  Shalum;  thou  art  more  wise  and  happy 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the 
cedars ;  thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  under- 
standest  the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  markest  the  change  of 
seasons.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  ? 
Disquiet  me  not,  0  Shalum ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy 
vor»  VT.-28* 
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those  goodly  blessings  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me  not 
by  thy  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase  and  multiply; 
mayest  thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade ;  but  tempt 
not  Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement 
populous." 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards,  she  accepted 
of  a  treat,  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  which  Shalum  had 
invited  her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  Shalum  five  hundred  antelopes;  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what  most  of  all  recommended  it, 
was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidst  the 
wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees 
and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing 
birds ;  so  that  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country, 
and  was  filled,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  with  the 
most  agreeable  concert  in  season. 

He  shewed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  surprising 
4cenc  in  this  new  region  of  wood-lands ;  and  as,  by  this  means, 
he  had  all  the  opportunities  he  could  wish  for  of  opening  his 
mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  upon  her  departure,  she 
made  him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return 
him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  vallies, 
when  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and 
had  built  a  great  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every 
house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  nay  there  were 
some  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this  building  is  scarce  to  be 
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imagined  by  those  who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 
This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  mnsical  instra* 
ments,  which  had  been  lately  invoDted,  and  danced  before  her  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel  He  also  presented  her  with  several 
domestic  utensils  wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been 
newly  found  out  for  the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time, 
Shalum  grew  very  uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Hilpa,  for  the  reception  which  she  had  given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch 
that  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  spoke  of  her,  during  a  whole  revo- 
lution of  Saturn ;  but  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  no  further 
than  a  visit,  he  again  renewed  his  addresses  to  her,  who,  during 
his  long  silence,  is  said  very  often  to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye 
upon  Mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  longer, 
between  Shalum  and  Mishpach ;  for  though  her  inclinations  favour- 
ed the  former,  her  interest  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other. 
While  her  heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the  following 
accident  happened,  which  determined  her  choice.  A  high  tower 
of  wood,  that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach,  having  caught  fire  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to 
ashes.  Mishpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it 
should  cost  him ;  and,  having  already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of 
the  country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Shalum,  whose 
forests  were  now  two  hundred  years  old.  He  purchased  these 
woods  with  so  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with 
such  a  vast  extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  Shalum  was  now 
grown jnore  wealthy  than  Mishpach;  and,  therefore  appeared  so 
charming  in  the  eyes  of  Zilpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer 
refused  him  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her 
up  into  the  mountains,  he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of  cedar, 
and  of  every  sweet  smelling  wood,  which  reached  above  three  hun* 
dred  cubits  in  height :  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh, 
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snd  sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy  shrub, 
and  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  plantations.  This  was 
the  burnt-offering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espou- 
sals :  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  incense  and  perfume/ 


No.  590.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6. 


-  Aflsldao  labantur  tempora  motn 


Non  secos  ao  flumen.    Neqae  enim  oonslatere  fliunen. 
Nee  levis  bora  potest :  sed  at  unda  impellitnr  anda, 
Urgctarquo  prior  venientl,  urgotquo  prlorem, 
Tempora  sic  fhglunt  pariter,  paritcrqne  seqauntar; 
£t  nova  sunt  semper.    Nam  qnod  fait  ante,  rellctum  est ; 
Fitquo  quod  baud  ftierat :  momemtaque  cancta  novantor. 

Ov.  MXT.  XT.  ITf 
£''en  times  are  in  perpetual  flax,  and  niD, 
Lilce  rivers  from  their  funntains,  rolling  on. 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay  ; 
The  flying  bour  is  over  on  ber  way : 
And  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  their  store. 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  successive  course  tlie  minutes  run. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  know :  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated  kings; 
And  ev>y  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

Dktden. 

We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  without  a  circum 
ference  :  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of 
infinite  space,  we  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist, 
as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our  speculations 
of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is  present  to  us  as  the 

*  It  is  hfird  to  say,  whether  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  subject,,  or 
the  oriental  cast  of  thouijht  and  expression,  so  finely  imitated  by  the  wri- 
ter, contributes  most  to  our  entertainment,  in  reading  these  two  papery 
It  was  difficult  to  preserve,  (as  tlie  author  has  done,)  an  air  of  sen:>UBnes^ 
and  even  of  sublimity,  amidst  the  liveliost  strokes  ol"  hinnour. — H. 
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middle  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  equal  parts  For 
this  reason,  many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to  an 
isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean,  immeasurably  diffused  on  either  side  of  it. 

Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense,  naturally  throws  eter- 
nity under  two  divisions ;  which  we  may  call  in  English,  that 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The 
learned  terms  of  aternitas  a  parte  ante^  and  aternitas  a  parte 
post,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 
idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words, 
an  eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each 
of  these  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  is  past,  re- 
serving that  which  is  to  come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind 
of  man  :  our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it '  has  been,'  but  at 
the  same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no  other  conception 
of  any  duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  ' 
present,  and  whatever  was  once  present,  is  at  some  certain  dis- 
tance from  us ;  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us, 
be   the  distance  never  so  remote,*  cannot  be  eternity.      The 

»  Be  the  distance  never  so  remote.  Some  have  thought  this  mode  of 
expression  incongruous  and  un grammatical :  but,  never^  is  the  8»\me  as 
not  ever;  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  filled  up  thus — **6tf  the distatice  not 
[near,  but]  ever  to  remote.'*  This,  then,  is  one  of  those  elliptical  forms  (pee 
So.  .535)  which  are  to  be  exphdned,  br/  observing  nicely  the  posture  of  the 
mind  in  discoursing,  (to  U!»e  Mr.  Locke's  words)  and  not  by  attending  mere- 
ly to  the  obvious  sense  ()f  the  terms  emi)loyetL  For,  in  discmrsingy  we 
love  to  contrast  our  ideas,  though  the  opposition  be  not  always,  or  but 
imperfectly,  expressed.  Never  so  remote,  if  we  regard  this  posture  of  the 
mind,  is,  therefore,  as  intelligible,  and  ns  proper,  as — ever  so  remote — and, 
till  of  late,  wns  more  commonly  used.  vVe  now  say — ever  so  reruie^- 
more  clearly,  indeed,  but  with  something  loss  force:  for,  never  »o,  imjilies 
an  effort,  or  volu'iiienco  in  asserting,  which-^ercr  so — has  not.  However, 
HC  perspicuity  is  tie  main  object  of  grammar,  I  acknowledge  it  tc  be  a 
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very  notion  of  any  daration's  being  past,  implies  that  it  was  once 
present ;  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present,  is  actually  included 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.  This,  therefore,  is  a  depth  not  to 
be  sounded  by  human  understanding.  We  are  sure  that  there 
s  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  mea- 
sure this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can  frame  of  it. 

If  we  go  t6  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of  eternity,  proceed 
from  this  single  reason,  that  we  can  hare  no  other  idea  of  any 
kind  of  duration,  than  that  by  which  we  ourselyes,  and  all  other 
created  beings,  do  exist ;  which  is  a  successive  duration,  made 
up  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  exists 
after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  not  once 
actually  present,  and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain 
number  of  years  applied  to  it.  We  may  ascend  as  high  as  we 
please,  and  employ  our  Being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come, 
in  adding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  years,  and  we  can  never 
come  up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to  any  beginning  in 
eternity :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  was 
once  present,  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though  per- 
liaps  we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for 
that  purpose.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  may  be  actu- 
ally present  in  any  part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a 
certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration 
was  once  actually  present,  and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.  The  distance  in  both  cases  may  bo  im- 
measurable and  indefinite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason  tells 
us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself     Here,  therefore,  is  that  diffi- 

* 

culty  which  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmoutiug. 
We  are  sure  that  something  must  hive   existed  from  eternity, 

good  crenernl  rule,  to  avoid  not  only  real,  bal  seeming  inoongruitiM  of 
speech. — 11. 
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and  are  at  tbe  same  time  unable  io  conceive,  that  any  thing  whioh 
exists,  according  to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  existed 
from  eternity. 

It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought  in  his 
own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an  abstracted  speculation ;  but  I 
have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative 
argument  of  the  Being  and  Eternity  of  a  God  :  and  though  there 
are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  to  this  great  truth, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  aside  any  proofs  iu  this  matter 
which  the  light  of  reason  has  suggested  to  us,  especially  when  it 
is  such  a  one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  femous  for  their  pene- 
tration and  force  of  understanding,  and  which  appears  altogether 
conclusive  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  considered  that  eternity  which  is  past,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  idea  we  can  frame  of  it,  I  shall  now  draw  up  those 
several  articles  on  this  subject  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  a 
philosopher  in  this  great  point. 

First,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  could  have  made  itself; 
for  if  so,  it  must  have  acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contra 
diction. 

Secondly,  That,  therefore,  some  being  must  have  existed 
from  all  Eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner  of  created 
beings,  or,  according  to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  existence, 
could  not  have  existed  from  Eternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Being  must  therefore  be  the 
great  Ajuthor  of  nature,  *  the  Ancient  of  days,*  who,  being  at  in- 
finite distance  in  his  perfections  from  all  finite  and  created  be- 
ings, exists  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  would  not  be 
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thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  tne 
manner  of  God's  existence,  bj  telling  us,  '  That  he  coiuprehenda 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment ;  that  Eternity  is  with  him  a 
punctum  stanSy  a  fixed  point ;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  an  In 
finite  Instant :  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his  existence  If 
either  past  or  to  come : '  To  whioh  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley 
alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven, 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  pa8t^ 
But  an  eternal  NOW  does  always  last 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these  propositions  as  wordu 
that  ha\'e  no  ideas  annexed  to  them  ;  and  think  men  had  better 
own  their  ignorance,  than  advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean 
nothing,  and  which  indeed  are  self -contradictory.  We  cannot 
be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions,  when  we  meditate  on  him 
who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is  the 
source  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  existence  which  we  and 
his  whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  humility,  acknowledge,  that  as  some  being  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this  Being  does  exist  after 
an  incomprehensible  manner,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  being  to 
have  existed  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  ex- 
istence. Kcvelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  reason  in 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  Divine  existence,  where  it 
tells  us,  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for  ever ;  that 
he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  tlie  beginning  and  the  ending ; 
that  a  thousand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as 
a  thousand  years ;  by  which,  and  the  like  expressions,  we  are 
taught  that  his  existence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is 
infinitely  different  from  the  existence  of  any  of  his  creatures, 
and  conse(|uently  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  frame  any  ad* 
equate  conceptions  of  it. 
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In  the  first  revelation  that  he  makes  of  his  own  Being,  he 
entitles  himself,  '  I  am  that  I  am ; '  and  when  Moses  desires  to 
know  what  name  he  shall  give  him  in  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh, 
he  bids  him  say  that, '  I  am  hath  sent  you.'  Our  great  Creator, 
by  this  revelation  of  himself,  does  in  a  manner  exclude  every 
thing  else  from  a  real  existence,  and  distinguishes  himself  from 
his  creatures,  as  the  only  Being  which  truly  and  really  exists* 
The  ancient  Platonic  notion,  which  was  drawn  from  speculations 
of  eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revelation  which  God 
has  made  of  himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which  in 
reality  exists,  whose  existence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past, 
present  and  to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  existence  is 
rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and  something  which  is  like  it, 
than  existence  itself.  He  only  properly  exists  whose  existence 
is  entirely  present ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  who  exists  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  no 
idea  ot 

I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  useful  inference. 
How  can  we  sufficiently  prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  before 
our  Maker^  when  we  consider  that  ineffable  goodness  and  wisdom 
which  contrived  this  existence  for  finite  natures  ?  What  must 
be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will,  which  prompted  our  Crea- 
tor to  adapt  existence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  necessary  ? 
especially  when  we  consider,  that  he  himself  was  before  in  the 
compleat  possession  of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man  can  think  of  himself  as  called 
out  and  separated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  conscious,  a 
reasonable,  and  a  happy  creature,  in  short,  of  being  taken  in  as  a 
sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eternity,  without  . 
being  swallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praise,  in  adoration  I  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  en 
tertained  in  the  secrecy  of  devotion  and  in  the  silence  of  the  soul. 
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than  to  be  expressed  by  words.*  The  Supreme  Being  has  not 
given  ns  powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and  magnify  such 
unutterable  goodness. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  always 
doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished,  will,  however,  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 
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Stndiam  sine  divlte  tuul 
*  Hob.  An  Po«t  y.  409 

Art  wUlMNit  ft  Ttixk 

SOSOOMMOV. 

I  LOOK  upon  the  play-house  as  a  world  within  itself.  They 
have  lately  furnished  the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of 
meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to  many  modern  tragedies. 
I  was  there  last  winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thunder,* 
which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made 
use  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes,  who  plays  it 
ofi  with  great  success.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flash  more 
briskly  than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  also  better  furbe 
lowed,  and  more  voluminous ;  not  to  mention  a  violent  storm 
locked  up  in  a  great  chest  that  is  designed  for  the  Tempest 

'Probably  an  alliiaion  to  Mr.  Dennis's  new  and  improved  method  of 
making  thunder. — V.  Tatler,  with  notes,  vol.  v.  374. — C. 

•This  sublime  passajEfe,  with  many  others  of  the  like  stamp,  dispersed 
throiij^h  Mr.  Addison's  Work^  may  let  us  sec  how  unjust  the  observation 
is,  that  lie  was  an  arjretahle  writei'  only.  lUit  the  natural  turn,  and  easy 
perspicuity  of  lus  expression,  imposes  on  tlie  judirrncut,  when  we  would 
make  an  estimate  of  his  capacity.  There  is  so  little  effort  in  his  manner, 
tliat  he  a})peftrsto  want  force:  especially  to  those  wlio  have  formed  their 
idea  of  this  quality,  on  some  later  models.  Such  will  tell  us.  that  this  at- 
tic writer,  has  not  the  nerves  of  Montesquieu,  or  the  pomp  of  Bolingbroke. 
Without  doulit.  But  neither  lias  Livy  the  Convulsions  of  Tacitus,  nor 
Cicero,  let  me  add,  the  swagi^er  of  Seneca. — 11. 
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They  are  also  provided  with  above  a  dozen  showers  of  snow, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  nnsnccessful 
poets  artificially  bnt  and  shreded  for  that  nse.  Mr.  Rimer's  Ed- 
gar is  to  &11  in  snow  at'  the  next  aoting  of  King  Lear,  in  order  to 
heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that  unfortunate 
prince ;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  which  that 
great  critic  has  written  against. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be  such  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  those  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  is  a  rule  among  these  , 
gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but   \ 
because  it  takes.     Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  mazim,  that    ' 
whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  must  of  necessity 
be  good  for  nothing ;  as  though  the  first  precept  in  poetry  were  v 
not  to  please.    Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  determination  of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  myself : 
if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  established  it ;  few  of  their  pieces  having 
been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  being 
so  exquisitely  written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  them  more 
than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the 
Romans,  Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the  French.  But  it  is  our 
misfortune,  that  some  who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us 
are  so  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  to- 
gether with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  so  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of 
them  by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any  notions  thc^ 
have  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  senti- 
ment, and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a 


\ 
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figare  among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  thej  are 
very  deep,  because  they  are  unintelligible.  The  ancient  critics  are 
tull  of  the  praises  of  their  contemporaries ;  they  discover  beauties 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find 
out  reasons  for  palliating  and  excusing  such  little  slips  and  over- 
sights as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors.  On 
the  contrary,  must  of  the  smatterers  in  criticism  who  appear 
among  us,  make  it  their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every 
new  production  that  gains  applause,  to  descry  imaginary  blemish- 
es, and  to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  passes  for 
beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece,  are  faults  and  errors.  In  short 
the  writings  of  these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients, 
are  like  the  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the  old 
philosophers. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  ignorance  ; 
which  was  probably  the  reason,  that  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  Darkness 
and  Sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  accom- 
plish or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  from 
others ;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties 
in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.  Many 
of  our  sons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves  by  the  name  of 
critics,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  those  two  illustrious  an- 
cestors. They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous  absurdities,  in 
which  they  daily  instruct  the  people,  by  not  considering,  that, 
First,  There  is  sometimes  a  gi  eater  judgment  shewn  in  deviating 
from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them ;  and.  Secondly, 
That  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is 
ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  the  works  of  a  little  ge- 
uius,  who  not  only  knows,  but  scrupulously  observes  them.' 

•  Some  have  made  so  ridiculous  nn  use  of  this  uiMxlm,  ns  to  conclude 
from  it>  that  to  be  kuowiiiu:in  the  rules  of  art,  ivS  tin*  mark  of  n  little  geniuc 
^tnd  to  tranagiess  them  all,  the  glory  of  a  great  one. — 11. 
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First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  notwithstanding 
chuse  to  depart  from  them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could 
give  instances  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
shewn  their  judgment  in  this  particular,  and  purposely  receded 
from  an  estahlished  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made  way  for 
a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would* 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  archi« 
tecture  and  statuary,  both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  which  have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than 
a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceeding  could  have  done. 
This  often  arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the  gusto  grande  in 
Ihese  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensible  that  there 
IS  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  little  genius  who  knows  and 
observes  them.  It  is  of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of  his  time  : 

Quorum  aemulari  exoptat  negligentiam 
Potiild  quam  istorum  obecuram  diligentiam. 

*  Whose  negligence  he  would  rather  imitate,  than 
these  men's  obscure  diligence.' 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill  success  of  his 
play,  as  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a  pa- 
tient, That  he  was  killed  sccundem  artem.  Our  inimitable 
Shakespear  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where 
there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  produc- 
tion of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated  ? 
Shakespear  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry,  and 
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may  be  oompared  to  the  stone  in  Pjrrhus's  ring,  whiofa,  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  ApoUo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the  veina 
of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without  any 
help  from  art' 
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Jamne  igltar  laadas,  quod  de  sapfentlbaB  alter 
Bldebat,  qnoUes  a  limine  moyerat  annm 
Protuleratqae  pedom ;  flebat  oontrariuB  alter  ? 

Jmr.  Sat  z.  88. 

Will  je  not  now  the  pair  of  sagee  praise, 
Wbo  the  same  end  porea^d  by  soverai  ways  ? 
One  pity'd,  one  oondAmn^d,  the  woefiil  times; 
One  langh'd  at  fuUiesi  one  lamented  orimea. 

Dbtdeit. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious,  who, 
both  of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the  species,  so  long  as 
they  keep  their  respective  humours  from  degenerating  into  the 
neighbouring  extreme  ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one 
to  a  melancholy  morosetless,  and  in  the  other  to  a  fantastio 
lovity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilst  they 
diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  conversation  at  proper  seasons  and 
on  proper  occasions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to 
society,  when  they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth,  and 
turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are  not  suited  to  it.  For 
though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  philosophers  as  the  pro- 
perty of  reason,  the  excess  of  it  has  been  always  considered  as 
the  mark  of  folly. 

•  This  is  the  prettiest  and  ju«test  compliment  thnt  was  ever  paid 
to  our  great  poet.  For,  thougli  aU  the  seeds  of  poetry  are  to  be  fotind  in 
liis  works,  it  is  only  for  the  true  critic  to  |M)int  them  out,  and  tell  us  which 
they  are :  just  ns  what  we  call  jAinis  Naturce  owe  much  of  tiieir  beauty, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  mnnner,  their  existence;  to  the  ta^te  and  ingenuity  -^f 
Ihe  virtuoso. — H. 
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On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its  beauty  whilst  it  is  at- 
tended with  cheerfulness  and  humanity,  and  does  not  come  in 
unreasonably  to  pall  the  good  humour  of  those  with  whom  we 
converse. 

These  two  sets  of  men,  notwithstanding  they  each  of  them 
shine  in  their  respective  characters,  are  apt  to  bear  a  natural 
aversion  and  antipathy  to  one  another. 

What  is  more  usual,  than  to  hear  men  of  serious  tempers, 
and  austere  morals,  enlarging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
young  and  gay  part  of  the  species  ;  whilst  they  look  with  a  kind 
of  horror  upon  such  pomps  and  diversions  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  the  mind  too 
much? 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  passage  in  the  account 
which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  represents  it 
as  a  great  blessing,  that  in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
getting  a  place  at  court. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  levity  of  temper  takes  a 
man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pass  to  his  soul  for  any  tempta- 
tion that  assaults  it.  It  favours  all  the  approaches  of  vice,  and 
weakens  all  the  resistance  of  virtue.  For  which  reason  a  re- 
nowned statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having  retired 
from  court  and  public  business,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  duties  of  religion ;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  used  to  visit 
him,  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  ^  Be  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  oast  of  mind,  speaking  of 
the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  and  composed  temper,  wishes, 
very  gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  had  Trophon- 
ius's  cave  in  his  possession;  which,  says  he,  would  contribute 
more  to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  workhouses  and 
bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description  of  this  cave  in  Pausa* 
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nias,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  OTen, 
and  had  many  particular  circamstances,  which  disposed  the  perr 
son  who  was  in  it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoaghtful  than  ordi- 
nary ;  insomuch  that  no  man  was  ever  observed  to  laugh  all  his 
life  after,  who  had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It  was 
usual  in  those  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more  than  ordinary 
gloominess  in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like  ono 
just  come  out  of  Trophonius*s  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  complexion  have 
been  no  less  severe  on  the  opposite  party ;  and  have  had  one  ad- 
vantage above  them,  that  they  have  attacked  them  with  more 
turns  of  wit  and  humour. 

Aftet  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  disposal,  I  think 
he  would  not  chuse  to  be  of  either  of  these  parties ;  since  the 
most  perfect  character  is  that  which  is  formed  out  of  both  of 
them.  A  man  would  neither  chuse  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon ; 
human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that  we  should  be  always 
melancholy ;  nor  so  happy,  as  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  man  should  not  live  as  if  there  was  no  Ood  in  the 
world ;  nor,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 
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'  Solemqae  Bunm,  sua  sldera  norant 

ViBO.  -(En,  vL  641. 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  snn,  they  know. 

Drtdxn. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  examining  the 
'^pinions  which  men  of  different  religion,  different  ages,  and  dif- 
ferent countries,  have  entertained  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  promise  them- 
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solves  in  another  world.  For  whatever  prejuiices  and  errors 
human  nature  lies  under ;  we  find  that  either  reason,  or  tradition 
from  our  first  parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people  something  in 
these  great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to  the  doc- 
trines opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  discours- 
ing on  this  subject  with  a  learned  person  who  has  been  very 
much  conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  parts 
of  Afric.^  Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that  country,  he 
tells  me  that  their  notions  of  heaven,  or  of  a  future  state  of  hap- 
piness, is  this,  *  That  every  thing  we  there  wish  for  will  imme- 
diately present  itself  to  us.  We  find,  (say  they)  our  souls  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of 
being  always  delighted  with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme 
Being,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  taste  of  happiness 
which  he  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise  up  from  time 
to  time,  (say  they)  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour 
to  be  pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among 
running  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  desire.  If  we  would 
be  entertained  with  music  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert 
rises  upon  our  wish,  and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
harmony.  In  short,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 
and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs  him  to,  will  be  present 
with  him.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  Power  creates 
in  conformity  to  our  wishes,  or  whether  he  only  produces  such  a 
change  in  our  imagination,  as  makes  us  believe  ourselves  conver- 
sant among  those  scenes  which  delight  us.  Our  happiness  will 
be  the  same,  whether  it  proceed  from  external  objects,  or  from  tlie 
impressions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies.'  This  i.s 
the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned  friend.     NoL- 

*  Some  Bupjx'se  his  father. — V.  vol.  1st,  j>.  14  ;  nn<l  if  so,  thi^  paper  waa 
written  I01115  before  it  was  published,  for  L.  Acl<lis<»ii  diod  17m3. — (i. 
vor.  VI. — 29 
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withstanding  this  system  of  belief  be  in  general  very  chimerical 
and  yisionarj,  there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  soul.  It  haa 
aNo,  like  most  other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upon  these 
important  points,  it  has,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  sup- 
poR<)R  the  souls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state  of 
p\.i  LV.CI  happiness,  that  in  this  state  there  will  be  no  barren  hopes, 
nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can 
desire.  But  the  particular  circumstance  which  I  am  most  pleased 
with  in  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just  reflection  upon 
human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleasures  which  it  supposes 
the  souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in  another  world. 
This  I  think  highly  probable  from  the  dictates  both  of  reason 
and  revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward  and 
inward ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert  her- 
self in  many  different  ways  of  action.  She  can  understand,  will, 
imagine,  see,  and  hear,  love,  and  discourse,  and  apply  herself  to 
many  other  the  like  exercises  of  diflferent  kinds  and  natures ;  but 
what  is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
most  exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise  of  any 
of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their  proper  ob- 
jects;  she  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  mem- 
ory, the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception. 
Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  ohjccta 
accommodated  to  its  proper  relish.  Doctor  Tillotson  somewhere 
says,  that  he  will  not  presume  to  determine  in  wliat  consists  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  because  God  Aliniglity  is  capable  of 
making  the  soul  happy  by  ten  tlioiisand  different  ways.  Besides 
those  several  avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul  is  endowed  with 
in  this  life ;  it  is  not  imj)ossiblc,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  divines,  but   there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of 
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good  men  made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  senses  in  their  glorified 
bodies.  This  we  are  sure  of,  that  there  will  be  new  objects 
offered  to  all  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  us. 

We  are,  likewise,  to  take  notice,  that  every  particular  faculty 
is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  objects. 
The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  moral,  natural,  mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory,  likewise,  may  turn  itself  to  an  infinite  multitudo 
of  objects,  especially  when  the  soul  shall  have  passed  through 
the  space  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  reflect  with  plea- 
sure on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  extent. 

We  cannot  question,  but  that  the  happiness  of  a  soul  will  be 
adequate  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  facul- 
ties which  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is 
to  bo  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man,  and  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  whilst  any  one  of  its 
faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may 
be  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  em- 
ployed is  so ;  but  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any 
of  its  particular  powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts.  For  notwithstand- 
ing, as  has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice 
of  by  one  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers,  we  divide  the  soul 
into  several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  un- 
derstanding, will.  imaginatio«,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the 
better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted  sub- 
jects of  speculation,  not  that  tliere  is  any  such  division  in  the 
iOJil  itself. 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  different  faculties,  or,  in 
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other  wordft)  uany  different  ways  of  acting;  that  it  can  be  in- 
tensely pleased,  or  made  happy,  by  all  these  different  faculties, 
or^ways  of  acting;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latent 
faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  exert ;  that 
we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  which  is 
of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever  any  one  of  these  faculties  is  tran- 
scendently  pleased,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in 
the  last  place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of  another  world  is 
to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man ;  who  can  question,  but 
that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking 
of;  and  that  this  fulness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those 
pleasures  which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving. 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  nature  of  variety,  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  mau. 
The  soul  docs  not  care  to  bo  always  in  the  same  bent.  The 
faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional 
pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  objects,  about  which  they  aro 
conversant. 

Kevelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  this  notion,  under 
the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  future  happiness. 
In  the  description  of  the  throne  of  God,  it  represents  to  us  all 
those  objects  which  arc  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion. In  very  many  places,  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  happiness 
which  the  understanding  can  possibly  receive  in  that  state,  where 
all  things  shall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  shall  know,  even  as  wo 
are  known  ;  the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  our  Blessed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  angels,  and  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are 
likewise  revealed  to  us  in  several  parts  of  the  holy  writings 
There  are  also  mentioned  those  hierarchies,  or  governments,  in 
which  the  blessed  shall  be  ranged  oii^  above  another,  and  in 
which  we  may  be  sure  a  great  part  of  our  nappiness  will  likewise 
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ooDsist ;  for  it  will  not  be  there  as  in  this  world,  where  every  one 
is  aiming  at  power  and  superiority  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  will  find  that  station  the  most  proper  for  him  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  will  probably  think  that  he  could  net  have  been  so 
happy  in  any  other  station.  These,  and  many  other  particulars, 
are  marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the  several  ingredients  of  our 
happiness  in  heaven,  which  all  imply  such  a  variety  of  joys,  and 
such  a  gratification  of  the  soul  in  all  its  different  faculties,  as  I 
have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us.  that  the  cherubims  are  a  set  of 

■ 

angels  who  know  most,  and  the  seraphims  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most.  Whether  this  distinction  be  not  altogether  imagin- 
ary, I  shall  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
among  the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some  one  who  will 
be  more  pleased  with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of  an- 
other, and  this,  perhaps,  according  to  those  innocent  and  virtuous 
habits  or  inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they  shall  suffer  in  every 
one  of  their  faculties,  and  the  respective  miseries  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  particular.     But  leaving  this  to 
the  reflection  of  my  readers.  I  shall  conclude,  with  observing  how 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the ! 
being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  for  having  made  the  soul    ^ 
susceptible  of  pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.     We  see  by 
what  a  variety  of  passages,  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man.     How  wonderfully  a  human  spirit  is  framed, 
to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions,  and  taste  the  goodness  of  its 
Creator.     We  may,  therefore,  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture 
and  amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  to   ^ 
him,  who  has  encompassed  us  with  such  profusion  of  blessings 
and  opened  in  us  so  many  capacities  of  enjoying  them 
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There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  Ood  has  designed 
us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the 
soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so  much 
bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such  faculties  in  vain,  and 
have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on 
such  objects  as  are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  the 
inward  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted 
them  to  an  infinite  variety  of-  pleasures  and  gratifications,  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life.  ^  We  should,  therefore,  at  all 
times^  take  care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  this  his  gracious  pur- 
pose and  intention  towards  us,  and  make  those  faculties  which  he 
formed  as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to 
J  be  the  instruments  of  rain  and  nunishment* 

» 

}' 

■  The  speculations,  from  No.  66'/,  that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  Spoo- 
tatorial  Club  was  dissolved,  are  extremely  well  written ;  but  we  may  ob- 
serve of  them  all,  that  they  turn  on  general  subjects,  and  are  such  ai 
might  have  found  a  place  in  any  other  paper,  as  well  as  this.  So  that  it 
wafl  hieh  time  to  drop  the  name  of  Spectator,  and  to  continue  these  essaya 
m  a  JUfferent  plan. — -11. 
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